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Ingmar Bergman’s film is an intense, rigorous and distubing 





study of the doubts, uneasiness and creeping paranoia of 
contemporary life. The first of his religious trilogy, completed 
by “Winter Light” and “The Silence”, this severe and 
introverted masterpiece, starring Max Von Sydow, won the 
Academy Award for Best Foreign Film in 1961. Normally 
priced at £15.99 “Through A Glass Darkly”, is 
available through the Sight & Sound/ 
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The price of liberty may not quite be eternal 
vigilance. But it is wise to make a regular check 
on what new threats to freedom of expression are 
germinating in legislative crevices, and what old 
ones are crawling out from under judicial stones. 

‘A quick sift through events of the last few weeks 
yields a varied crop. First, there was the reporting 
of Gerry Adams’ New York visit. The reaction of 
most British newspapers showed how bad the British 
press is at defending anyone’s freedom of expression 
other than its own. The treatment on television 
highlighted, if anyone had ever been in any doubt, 
the comic grotesqueness of the UK government’s 
broadcasting ban. 

Adams, like it or not, was the big story. He was 
interviewed, like any other big story, on major talk 
shows broadcast across the US. But in the UK, we 
once again had to be protected from the dangers 
of his vocal pattern by having his words dubbed by 
an actor. There was a wonderfully bizarre moment 
on BBC2’s Newsnight when the presenter, Jeremy 
Paxman, tried to engage Adams in argument, only 
to be confounded by the BBC’s need to deny Adams 
his own voice. Paxman looked to be jousting with 
a ventriloquist’s dummy. 

But it was not only in Britain that the Sinn 
Fein president’s voice was dubbed. CNN and NBC 
Superchannel also voiced over or blanked out Adams 
on services covering Europe and beyond. That is 
because they are Uk-licenced services and (rather 
timidly) plead that they have to obey British law. 
Their services to the UK are the same services 
that cover the rest of Europe, so Britain’s shame 
is broadcast across the continent. 

Second, we have the proposed amendment to the 
Criminal Justice Bill by David Alton MP, which would 
restrict the availability of certain films. In a letter to 
this issue of Sight and Sound, Alton explains that the 
purpose of his amendment is “to set the principle 
that no film containing degrading or gratuitously 
violent scenes liable to cause psychological 
damage to a child, or to present a child with an 
inappropriate role model, should be viewed in any 
place to which children have access.” Mr Alton may 
go on to say that such films could still be viewed 
in both cinemas and film clubs, but that doesn’t 
get away from the fact that for a majority of the 
population without access to specialised cinemas, 


Necessary freedoms 


this is a serious curtailment of cultural rights. And 
what if the same logic were extended to the violent 
sado-masochistic masterpiece of a novel, Jane Eyre? 
Should that be banned from homes and schools? 

Third, there has been the fate of Maxwell: the 
Musical. This was prevented from opening (and 
probably killed, at the cost of £1 million and a 
hundred jobs) by an injunction applied for by the 
Attorney General on the grounds that it could 
prejudice the coming trial of Maxwell's sons. 

Outside the chambers of the High Court, most 
of us would deem that judgment silly, given the 
coverage the Maxwell case has already garnered. But 
most of us are also likely to shrug our shoulders and 
say, “it’s only a musical, so is there really a threat to 
free discussion?” There is the same temptation with 
the broadcasting ban and David Alton’s proposed 
amendment. The ban can be circumvented by 
voiceovers, so is it really restrictive? And the 
amendment - clearly well intentioned — will only 
affect porn films, won’t it? 

In each case, the temptation to turn the other 
cheek should be resisted. Maxwell: the Musical is just 
the latest case in which discussion about major 
issues of immediate public importance has been 
suppressed by the judiciary under the specious 
grounds of contempt of court. In this case it was 
a musical; it could equally well be an article, book, 
film or television programme. 

The broadcasting ban is still doing what the 
government intended it to do - brand as beyond 
argument or negotiation a major political force in 
Northern Ireland. From the ITA banning of a World in 
Action in 1971 because it included Sinn Fein and IRA 
interviews through Home Secretary Leon Brittan’s 
successfully “requesting” the BBC not to broadcast 
a Real Lives programme, to the censored dramas listed 
by Michael Mansfield QC in his article on In the 
Name of the Father, there has been a long tradition 
of censorship about Ireland on British television. 
The broadcasting ban reinforces that tradition. 

These three threats to our freedom of expression 
cannot be seen or judged in isolation. They are signs 
of a culture uneasy with itself, feeling it will be 
contaminated by malign forces if it does not banish 
them. It is a tragedy that Britain increasingly sets 
itself up as a fortress - neurotically guarding itself 
from the enemies, without and within. 





JERRY ON LINE #1 


James Sillavan — Peter Lydon © 





‘Great preview Jerry, what a timely tear-—jerker! 





i'm still crying damn it...sniff... crying 2t my courage to let you kill off the hero at the 


end...blub...crying because I know the movie's going to make a lot of money-.-choke...crying becauseI can't work out how we can make a sequel.' 
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Jimi Hendrix and Larry Fishburne... Berlin’s bridge... Wes Craven’s new ‘Nightmare’... 


The business 








@ Old rockers never die, but films 
about them do tend to fade away. Tina: 
What’s Love Got to Do With It did well 
enough around the world. But Oliver 
Stone’s The Doors was scarcely a hit, and 
Jim McBride’s Jerry Lee Lewis biopic, 
Great Balls of Fire, bombed completely. 

Nothing daunted, ex-Palace 
producer Nik Powell is about to 
launch Backbeat, with Stephen Dorff 
essaying a rather shaky Liverpool 
accent as Stuart Sutcliffe, the ‘fifth’ 
Beatle. Somewhat further down the 
line comes Hammer of the Gods, about 
Led Zeppelin drummer John Bonham, 
which Mike Figgis was at one stage 
slated to direct. 

And finally, in an announcement 
that will send either a thrill ora 
chill through 60s survivors, Larry 
Fishburne, whose rock ’n’ roll pedigree 
includes playing Ike Turner in What's 
Love Got to Do With It (and being 
nominated for an Oscar for his 
performance), is planning a more 
sympathetic musical portrait when 
he produces and stars in a biopic 
about Jimi Hendrix. 

Meanwhile, if there is anyone out 
there with a shelved script about Billy 
Fury, Mr Busy - who, by a macabre 
coincidence, conducted the last-ever 
interview with the forgotten genius 
of British rock - would be only too 
happy to try to raise the money. 

And I'd do it for a fraction of the 
percentage the British pop business 
ripped Billy off for, too. 
learly politicians believe that people in 
the film business are fools — or, ifnot 
fools, notworth talking to in a sensible 
way. As a matter offact, lam not, for 
once, referring to the Thatcher/Major 
government’s lamentable track record 
when it comes to cultural supportforthe 
cinema. I’m talking about Boris Yeltsin. 

Now, Mr Busy has never had the personal 
pleasure of a one-to-one with Big Boris. But 
he was present at a meeting organised by the 
Great Democratatthe 1991 Moscow Film 
Festival in the dying days ofthe Gorbachev 
era, at which the level of political analysis 
was particularly low, since Yeltsin obviously 
believed he was talking only to fools or 
film-makers. 

Atthat stage of history, the problems of 
political reorganisation were far from Boris’ 
mind: he was focused firmly on power. And 
that was to be achieved by rubbishingthe 
incumbent regime. Thus, intoned Yeltsin in 
that tone of gentle reason we have all come 
to associate with him, the problems ofthe 
Soviet Union were to be found in the factthat 
all Partymembers (correction: all Party 
members then in power, since Yeltsin was 
at that stage one but not the other) had 
luxury dachas in the woods around Moscow. 
Take them away and democracy would 
dawn, he declared. 

I mention this only because Viadimir 
Zhirinovsky is now saying pretty much 
the same thing about Boris. The big 
difference, of course, is that he isn’t only 
sayingittofilm-makers. 
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@ Still on the subject of Mother 
Russia, last month’s Berlin Film 
Festival witnessed a curious aftershock 
of the changes that have taken place 
in the territories of the former Soviet 
Union. The Berlin festival has always - 
or at any rate for the past 15 years or 
so — prided itself on being a bridge 
between east and west, and has had 
a few difficulties adapting to the 
fact that, since the chasm no longer 
exists, a bridge is no longer quite 
so necessary. But the old personal 
contacts remain, notably those 
established between Sovexportfilm, 
the former sole agent for all movies 
produced in the Soviet republics, and 
Hans-Joachim Schlegel, the festival’s 
Soviet specialist. 

Schlegel was reportedly a 
little miffed when the festival’s 
accompanying Market kicked 
Sovexportfilm out and replaced it 





with Eurasia, a new independent sales 
company which was initially run 
by two former Sovexportfilm execs, 
Oleg Sulkin and Eugene Zykov (they 
have since fallen out and Zykov has 
departed). Eurasia is at present in 
severe financial difficulties, mainly 
because sales of Russian films are 
no better now than they were in the 
days of the singing tractor drivers. 
But the company — backed for the 
time being by the State Committee 
for Cinematography (which, as 
Goskino, was almost permanently at 
loggerheads with Sovexportfilm) — 
was still in the Market this year, under 
the splendiferous name of Kino Rossii. 
Sovexportfilm remained on a day 
pass, operating out of its long-time 
Friedrichstrasse office in what used 
to be East Berlin. 

Schlegel, however, made sure that 
most of the films in the Official 








Selection were Sovexportfilm- 
represented, including the new Kira 
Muratova movie. Kino Rossii’s line-up 
was little more than a couple of 
Market screenings of VHS videos. 

Le Carré enthusiasts at least will be 
pleased to know that the Cold War 
still lingers in one or two pockets of 
the European cultural firmament. 

oor old Unifrance. Readers may recall 

thatthe French government-backed 
organisation jumped in to fill the gap when 
Lionel Chouchan’s horror festival was kicked 
out ofthe up-market skiresort of Avoriaz 
last year. Loudly trumpeted by Unifrance 
chairman (and leading French producer) 
Daniel Toscan du Plantier, the plan was to fill 
Avoriaz’s cultural void with a festival of recent 
French movies —a sort of back-home version 
of the annual Sarasota junket, in whicha 
plane-load of French film-makers, critics and 
cultural bureaucrats (not necessarily in that 
order) jet off to Florida every Novemberto sit 








around on the beach and promote French 
films to plane-loads of American producers, 
distributors and promotional executives (very 
much in that order). 

Alas, it was not a success. For some reason, 
French people on vacation in Avoriaz showed 
no more inclination to see the films they didn’t 
turn out forat home just because they were 
in a festival, while foreign guests appeared 
less ready to tramp around in the snow for 
aweek than they were to sit on a beach in 
Florida. Funny, really. 

@ Apologies to all concerned with 
Highlander III: The Magician. In the gap 
between Mr Busy writing that the 
producers were unable to come up 
with Christopher Lambert’s salary and 
February’s Sight and Sound hitting the 
newsstands, Davis/Panzer Productions 
did just that. So Lambert is back, 

the film is in production and late 
twentieth-century cinematic culture 
will soon be enriched by its release. 


VIDEO-ON-DEMAND 








rust Sean Penn to stir it all up. Although 

the former Mr Madonna made a brief (and 
impressive) return tothe screen recently as 
the sleazy lawyerin ‘Carlito’s Way’, his basic 
career goal is stillto be regarded as a director, 
not an actor. 

For some time, he has been working ona 
project called ‘The Crossing Guard’, in which 
he will star as well as direct and write. Penn 
plays a man released from jail after serving 
eightyears for killing a girl while drink- 
driving. When he gets out, he is pursued 
by the girl’s father, while the man’s ex-wife | 
simply wants the whole affairforgotten. 

As if the subject matter (strongly 
reminiscent of Chabrol’s ‘Que la béte meure’) 
was notenough to ensure emotional turmoil, 
Penn has pumpedthings up even further 
with his casting ofthe other two roles: Jack 
Nicholson and Anjelica Huston. This will mark 
the first time the two have appeared in a film 
together since their acrimonious — and very 
public — split as a couple in the late 80s after 





Ring that picture 


This spring British Telecom will be 
conducting a modest technical trial 
of a possible new service in the 
households of 60 of its employees 
near Ipswich. The service to be tested 
is video-on-demand. And the press has 
already gone into hyperbole mode 
over it. “New software for sending 
TV down copper cables could put 

BT on the digital superhighway,” 

was one representative headline. 

So how near is BT to transforming 
our entertainment lives? 

Technically, probably very near. To 
be able to dial up a video over your 
existing telephone line requires two 
crucial pieces of technology. The first 
will enable the large amount of 
information involved in a moving 
picture to be squeezed into the sort 
of copper wires that constitute most 
of BT’s current network. The second is 
to handle the requests for particular 
videos and play them out to 
individual customers as and when 
they want. 

BT has the first with ASDL 
technology which, according to the 
company’s laboratory tests, enables 
it to transmit what are described 
as “VHS quality” pictures over its 
existing lines. There is, however, 

a distance limit on a satisfactory 
signal — perhaps 6,000 to 10,000 feet 
from the video provider. 

BT has got the second technological 
key from computer software giant 
Oracle. The company has developed 
the software technology — Oracle 
Media Server - that can handle the 
huge number of transactions and 
store of data involved in video-on- 
demand. At its European launch in 
January, Oracle chairman James 





Abrahamson confidently claimed 
that the media-server technology 
“has been laboratory tested and 
is deployable now.” 

So unless something goes 
unexpectedly wrong, this spring’s 
trial is likely to confirm the lab tests - 
that video-on-demand is technically 
feasible (at least to a significant 
proportion of BT customers) here and 
now. But technically possible is not 
the same as commercially viable. 
Oracle says that it has costed out its 
side of things. It says that with a 
million customers, it can deliver the 
system — back-end server, set-top box 
and software — for £50 per head per 
year. On its own, that may sound 
within the bounds of commercial 
reality, but on top there are going to 
be the very likely, very considerable 
price of necessary improvements to 
BT’s network, substantial marketing 


more than 12 years co-habiting. It may well 
even be the first time they have spokento 
one anothersince. 





Career moves: Sean Penn in ‘Carlito’s Way’ 


@ If the last you heard about plans 

for a Paramount takeover was in this 
column, prepare yourself for a shock. 
After six months of legal wranglings, 
Barry Diller of teleshopping channel 
QVC - that bizarre example of cultural 
progress which features well- 
manicured hands dangling cheap 


and administration costs, and so on. 
All this is before any money has been 
paid for rights to the videos that are 
going to be demanded. 

So BT might have to charge a hefty 
annual subscription for the service 
in addition to the charge for each 
video watched. That could put it 
at a substantial price disadvantage 
compared to the local Blockbuster. 

As the price war between the ferries 
and the Channel Tunnel is beginning 
to show, the ‘old-tech’ providers of 

a service can give the newcomers 

a serious fight. 

ABT video-on-demand service may 
also have a serious disadvantage in 
terms of product. Dialling up a video 
seems very attractive if you imagine 
selecting from acomprehensive and 
up-to-date Hollywood library. But 
Hollywood majors do not yet seem 
over-eager to sign deals which could 
throw their video rental, sell-through 
and pay-TV business into turmoil. 

There has been much discussion 
about other services using the same 
technology, including home shopping 
and personalised newspapers. But 
these are unlikely to set the pace for 
persuading consumers to introduce 
the new technology into their 
homes. That will have to be done 
by entertainment video-on-demand. 
And without up-to-date Hollywood 
product, even the cleverest 
technology and most realistic 
prices don’t make video-on-demand 
anywhere near such an attractive 
proposition to home consumers. 

The interactive superhighway may 
be under construction, but as they say 
on the more familiar roads, watch out 
for major delays. Peter Goodwin 





jewellery under an array of credit-card- 
order telephone numbers - is now 
almost certain to acquire Hollywood's 
most prestigious studio. 

In the meantime, Ted Turner has 
all but finalised his acquisition of both 
Castle Rock Entertainment, the Rob 
Reiner-Billy Crystal company, and New 
Line Cinema, the brash independent 
that cruised from the generic waters 
of A Nightmare on Elm Street to Blink and 
the upcoming $20 million special 
effects movie, The Mask. This last 
stars In Living Color’s Jim Carrey as 
yet another adult cartoon character 
transferred to the big screen, this time 
from Mike Richardson’s distinctly 


| marginal Dark Horse Comics. 





New owner or no, however, 

New Line is not giving up the old 
warhorses. Freddy may have died 

in Nightmare on Elm Street VI, but he’ll 
be back again soon in Wes Craven's 
Nightmare on Elm Street: The Real Story. 
This is the first time Craven has been 
behind the Elm Street camera since 
episode one, and the story is strikingly 
post-modern: it stars Heather 
Langenkamp (Nancy in 
Nightmare) as an actress 
whose career has been 
blighted by her 
identification with 
that role. Craven 
himself turns out 

to have been no more 
than an amanuensis 
passing on information 
from the ‘real’ Freddy. 

Can this, I wonder, be what 
the estimable John Carpenter meant 
on television the other night when he 
talked about finding “a new direction 
for the horror movie”? 

orget all that stuff about Hollywood being 
afactory concerned only with profit. 
Arecent survey decisively proved that movies 
are the least profitable form of image-based 
entertainment. Published atthe end of last 
year by a New York communications research 
company, the survey revealed that the film 
business’ profit margin averaged outat 
a scant 8.7 percent (meaningyou’d be better 
off putting your dosh in a Post Office Savings 
account), compared with 17.2 per cent 
for broadcasters (television and radio 
combined), and 19 per centfor cable 
TV companies. 

Top ofthe league came the guys who handle 
the hardware: cable-system operators 
averaged out at 21.5 per cent. They may need 
the cable programme companies, who may 
need the movies. Butthere might be a lesson 
to be learned from the fact that the further 
you get from creativity, the bigger the profits. 

Put this together with another survey which 
indicated thatover a third of Hollywood's 
income comes from blockbusters like 
‘Jurassic Park’ (now nearing $1 billion in 
revenues) - which account for perhaps 5 
per cent ofthe film business’ output in terms 
offootage — and the lesson is clear: movie 
producers are crazy. But I’ve been saying 
that here for ages anyway. 
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Acompelling and sensual lovestory, 
charting the emotional voyage of 
two very special women. 


"Well played, touching and 
remarkably funny". Sight & Sound 


"Excellent... passionate... a feature 
debut of amazing grace and poise" 
The Times 


"Scenes of sapphic passion" 
Sunday Times 


"Reaches the parts other films on this 
subject haven't even considered" 
Radio Times Film & Video Guide 


Pulses with a fabulous soundtrack 
of classic fifties music. 


Official entry at Deauville, Telluride 
and Toronto Film Festivals. 


AS Available from HMV, Virgin, WH Smiths and all good video stockists 


Vancouver 
Film School 


lf you seek intensive hands-on industry 
based training in the motion picture 
arts, we offer 4 of the best foundation 
programs in North America: 


* Film Production Techniques 


* Digital Post-production 
* High-end 3D Computer Animation 
* Classical Animation 


V/ 


For detailed information call: 


1-800-661-4101 
or write: #400 — 1168 Hamilton Street, 
Vancouver, B.C. Canada V6B 2S2 
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now available on video 





Desert Hearts 





=) Avital and inspirational statement 
~ about the onset of the AIDS 
epidemic. 


“Excellent, honest and deeply 
affecting" The Guardian 


"A prime example of what 
independent filmmakers were doing 
years before Philadelphia" — Vox 


"Moving and full of impact" 
Daily Mail 


Starring Bruce Davison - Oscar 
@=-_ Nominee and Golden Globe 
Winner. 


WINNER BEST FILM 
U.S. FILM FESTIVAL 1990 


Zwemmer 


Books on Cinema 
& Film 


Zwemmers Media Art Shop at 80 Charing Cross 
Road has an international reputation for stocking a 
vast range of new and in print titles, both UK and 
foreign, on every aspect of cinema and film. 


All titles are available through the Zwemmer Mail 
Order Department, which supplies books to custom- 
ers worldwide. The department issues regular quar- 
terly catalogues of forthcoming, new and standard 
publications on all apsects of the media arts, and has 
just brought out a new Film List Catalogue. This 
contains a comprehensive list of monographs on 
producers, directors, and actors, together with publi- 
cations on film genre, and film and cinema history, 
theory and criticism. 


To obtain a new film catalogue free of charge please 
complete and return this coupon. 


Name: 
Address: 


Post code 


Please return to: Zwemmer Mail Order Department, 24 Litchfield 
Street, London WC2H SNJ Tel: 071-379 7886 Fax: 071-836 7049 





Writer’s block 


Jurassic Justice 








By Michael Mansfield QC 


Whatever the predictable snipes and gripes 
of the establishment, the singular and 
truthful message of In the Name of the Father 
is that the English Criminal Justice system 
permitted a wrongful conviction and 
endeavoured to cover it up. The conse- 
quences are not just personally disastrous 
for Guiseppe Conlon, the father who died 
in custody, and for his son, Gerry, who lan- 
guished in prison for 15 years, but also bear 
upon any society which condones or col- 
ludes in such a deed or which ignores that 
justice cannot be arbitrary and that one 
family’s pain affects all. 

The courage which underpins the film 
has to be set against an extraordinary cli- 
mate of fear and censorship perpetrated by 
the British government in relation to the 
affairs of the North of Ireland. Numerous 
statutes and court actions have all but done 
away with freedom of speech. There is a 
monstrous regiment of filmic narratives 
that have faced re-editing, delay or non- 
transmission - Shoot to Kill, Death on the Rock, 
Suspect Community, Mother Ireland, Behind the 
Mask, Gone for a Soldier, The Committee. 

By coincidence, I saw In the Name of the 
Father in Dublin, where I had been invited to 
speak at Trinity on freedom of speech in 
the wake of the Irish government’s recent 
decision to lift their broadcasting ban. The 
English version of the ban, combined with 
various provisions in the Prevention of Ter- 
rorism Act, the Police and Criminal Evi- 
dence Act, the Official Secrets Act and the 
ever-present threat of civil action, severely 
limits informed debate. This has a particu- 
lar relevance to the case of the Guildford 
Four, where there are still a number of 
unanswered questions. 

There was only a limited hearing in the 
Court of Appeal, where the Crown, in a 
carefully worded statement, conceded that 
the convictions were unsafe primarily in 
relation to the unreliability of the confes- 
sions. The subsequent criminal proceedings 
against some of the police officers involved 
resulted in an acquittal, and once again 
these questions were not raised, let alone 
answered. Those proceedings also had the 
effect of stopping public comment while 
they were pending and of delaying the judi- 
cial enquiry by Mr Justice May, who has so 
far still only published an interim report in 
relation to the Maguires. 

The film asks the questions. They are: 
1. Who took part in preventing the defence 
from discovering the existence of a state- 
ment by an alibi witness for Gerry Conlon? 
2. Who decided that the Balcombe Street 
seige defendants who confessed to the 
explosions in the Guildford case would not 
be prosecuted? 3. Who authorised the 
amendment of forensic science schedules so 
the connections between these incidents 
would be excluded? Such questions are ever 
more important when there are attempts by 
Michael Howard, backed by a number of 
High Court judges, to curtail the effects of 
the Judith Ward decision and to limit prose- 
cution disclosure to the defence, and when 
the Royal Commission on Criminal Justice 





Forgetthe local 
inaccuracies of 
‘In the Name of 
the Father’. Jim 
Sheridan’s film isa 
powerful indictment 
of British injustice 
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and the present Criminal Justice Bill have 
provided nothing for the victims of miscar- 
Tiages of justice. 

That In the Name of the Father raises these 
questions overrides the many areas of 
poetic licence taken by the film - despite 
the legitimate criticism that can be made 
about ‘faction’. Although the distortions 
may become hostages to fortune for those 
who are unwilling to accept the basic truth, 
such sacrifices were necessary to ensure a 
compelling presentation. Fifteen years into 
two hours won't go! Perhaps Gerry didn’t 
bring sausages for Annie Maguire, or share 
a cell with his father; the Maguires did not 
share the same dock as the Guildford Four; 
almost certainly Gareth Peirce would not 
have said some of the things Emma Thomp- 
son did, nor did she do the advocacy in the 
Court of Appeal in front of only one judge. 

The alternative, according to Jonathan 
Miller, would have been to give up the idea 
of a dramatic film in favour of a recital of 
real testimony, as in Shoah. But such testi- 
monies have already been heard - for the 
Guildford Four in Gerry’s book Proved Inno- 
cent and in Paul Hill’s Stolen Years, and for 
the Birmingham Six in Hugh Callaghan’s 
Cruel Fate. But the readership of these books 
is negligible compared to the enormous 
audience for In the Name of the Father, already 
competing with Jurassic Park - perhaps it 
should have been called Jurassic Justice. 

Daniel Day-Lewis described the dilemma 
in an interview in the Guardian. “All creative 
works are interpretive. By omission you 
lead people to believe some things and lead 
them away from believing others. It is a 
hugely arrogant assumption I suppose that 
by interpreting the truth you have as good a 
chance of remaining close to it as you do by 
trying to honour every detail. But I don’t 
believe that any of what might be consid- 
ered the misleading details of the film are 
dangerously misleading.” 

The vehicle for the message of injustice is 
Guiseppe Conlon. For him, there is no par- 


don, no opportunity to hear his conviction 
quashed, no walking free. The tension 
between father and son is a microcosm of 
the larger canvas of confrontation between 
generations, between communities, with 
the Church, with the state. That tension 
builds up grippingly in the opening 
sequences of British soldiers and armoured 
vehicles commandeering the streets and 
alleyways of working-class Belfast. The guilt 
we should all feel for the wrong that follows 
is shouldered by Day-Lewis as Gerry in 
another of the contrapuntal performances 
for which he is known: My Beautiful Laun- 
drette against A Room with a View; The Last of 
the Mohicans against My left Foot; In the Name 
of the Father against The Age of Innocence. 

Two more different personalities than 
Emma Thompson and Gareth Peirce could 
not be imagined. But the essence of the part 
is cleverly constructed: much of the time 
you only glimpse her steady progress 
(always in her Renault 5, which she reckons 
needs defending) as she manoeuvres her 
way around the hurdles and obstructions. 
Her determination, power and sensitivity 
are graphically portrayed. 

If there is any substantial deficiency in 
the film, it is the missed opportunity in the 
climactic court scene for a lucid, hard-hit- 
ting speech which would detail the deceit 
and piece together the jigsaw. Fine exam- 
ples of this kind of summing-up occur in 
films such as JFK and To Kill a Mockingbird. 
Instead, the speech Peirce delivers is more 
of an emotional outburst which fails to pin 
the responsibility to the wall and thereby to 
pre-empt the detractors already sharpening 
their swords in the British press. 

The cast has about it the feel of a team ac- 
ting in unison. Such solidarity goes a long 
way to quashing the vituperative rumour- 
mongering along the corridors of power 
which still believes it would have been 
better had the Guildford Four been hung. 
Michael Mansfield’s ‘Presumed Guilty’ will appear 
in paperback on 11 April 





Asking the questions: Daniel Day-Lewis as Gerry Conlon undergoes interrogation 
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Rich, allusive and comic, Robert Altman’s ‘Short Cuts’ is 
a reminder that the director has made a career out of 
celebrating the apparently random. By Jonathan Romney 
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The last word spoken in Robert Altman’s 

film Short Cuts is “lemonade”. We hear it 
as the camera tracks out over a briefly shaken 
Los Angeles, as two partying couples toast to 
survival in the face of a minor apocalypse. As so 
often happens with Altman, who is famous for 
his habit of scrambling soundtracks to the 
limit of comprehensibility, the word:is audible 
but not entirely noticeable, certainly not 
impressing itself on you as central to the film’s 
meaning. Yet, in an oblique fashion, that is pre- 
cisely what it is - an operational password for 
the entire film. For ‘Lemonade’ is the title of a 
poem by Raymond Carver, and the poem’s sub- 
ject is also the film’s real subject, as well as its 
structural principle. 

Short Cuts is based on nine stories by Carver, 
who died in 1988 aged 50, having established 
himself as the poet laureate of.small, desolate, 
claustrophobic middle American lives. ‘Lemon- 
ade’ itself is not directly adapted in the film, 
although its theme - What if this had hap- 
pened, rather than that? What then? - is fore- 
grounded in the episode involving Jack 
Lemmon, and runs throughout the film, both 
in the narratives themselves and in the way 
they interlock. In the poem, a man ponders on 
his son’s drowning; he is convinced he would 
still be alive if only he had not gone to fetch 
lemonade that day. The lemonade, he reasons, 
would not have been there if only there had not 
been lemons in the shops. So he tries to pick his 
way back causally to a prelapsarian moment: 
“It all harks back to first causes, back to the first 
lemon cultivated on earth.” 

Carver knows there is no first lemon, and 
Altman knows it too. There is no way of untan- 
gling the mesh of cause and effect, hence the 
gloriously unruly tangle of chance that governs 
Short Cuts. The credits divide the cast list conve- 
niently into nine family sets of characters, plus 
supporting players, but in reality the groups 
are not separated neatly from one another; 
rather, they intermingle, meeting, playing, 
straying with seismic effect into each others’ 
lives. Each group has its own story, but no story 
belongs solely to one group. Altman plays with 
an illusion of order by framing the narratives 
between two urban catastrophes during which 
all the characters are effectively united simply 
by virtue of being in the same boat. The sense of 
unity is illusory, though, imposed as it is by 
narrative contingency. There is no start or 
finish, no first or last lemon, only the all-perva- 
sive smell of lemonade. Savour it, or baulk at its 
bitterness, that’s all you get in life, and you 
have to drink it. 

There is no first lemon in Robert Alt- 
man’s career, either. Looking back on 
the director's exceptionally diverse & 
history, no clear thread is immedi- & 
ately apparent. We can impose an & 
overall narrative on it, but only if we 
give in to the temptation continu- 
ally to ask, ‘what if?’ There is | 
the fact that after the inter- 
national success of his 





Passing in LA: Lily Tomlin 
in Altman’s ‘Short Cuts’, 
opposite; Matthew Modine, 
ayoung hopeful, right 















1969 film M‘A‘S'H, Altman went on to make a 
number of movies whose eccentricity wilfully 
flew in the face of box-office logic - the flight 
fantasy Brewster McCloud (1970), the dreamlike 
3 Women (1977), the bleak science-fiction vision 
Quintet (1979). He also made some that worked 
over genres in a way that seemed to tap in 
directly to the sceptical Zeitgeist of the 70s - 
notably his brutal demystifications of the fron- 
tier Western and the Philip Marlowe myth in 
McCabe and Mrs Miller (1971) and The Long Goodbye 
(1973) respectively. 

But what if Altman’s career had been more 
coherent? What if his 1980 shot at a grandly fan- 
ciful comic-book epic, Popeye, had been the 
intended box-office smash? (Indeed, what if its 
star Robin Williams had actually been audible 
at any point in the film?) And whatifthe admin- 
istration at Fox had not suddenly changed just 
in time to scupper the commercial hopes of his 
1980 satire Health? 

Pure speculation, of course, but all these fac- 
tors contributed to one of the exemplary adven- 
tures in American cinema - the strange 
situation in which the most ambitious, way- 
ward director of his generation (Altman, 
remember, preceded the Class of Movie Brats) 
suddenly found himself having to reinvent his 
career on a shoestring, having blown his luck 
not only with the major studios but also with 
his own ill-fated production company Lion’s 
Gate. Hence an extraordinary spate of low- 
budget ventures into chamber cinema, often 
drawn from theatre: the remarkable one-han- 
der for Richard Milhous Nixon, Secret Honor 
(1984), which did for Tricky Dicky what Syber- 
berg did for Hitler; Fool for Love (1985), Come Back 
to the 5 & Dime Jimmy Dean, Jimmy Dean (1982). 
There were other off-the-cuff projects for tele- 
vision, such as the adaptations of Pinter’s The 
Dumb Waiter and The Room (1987), and a version 
of that creaky tub-thumper The Caine Mutiny 
Court-Martial (1988), a small miracle of a film 
which testily jump-started that somnolent 
genre, the courtroom drama. 

It’s tempting to consider that had Altman’s 
Hollywood fortunes been more consistent, this 
whole daredevil chapter might not have hap- 
pened. Altman himself is sanguine about his 
whole story and aware of just how random can 
be the elements that impinge on his progress. 
Visiting Britain for Short Cuts’ screening at last 
November's London Film Festival, he cited the 
example of his Buffalo Bill and the Indians (1976), 
co-written with his protegé Alan Rudolph, and 
after McCabe and Mrs Miller his second scathing 
debunking of the legends of the Wild West. 

“Buffalo Bill was released on Indepen- 
», dence Day 1976, which was the 
— Bicentennial of the country. Nixon 

»-, had just resigned in disgrace, and 
» the whole country was licking its 
| wounds, and I come out with this 
picture and say, ‘Hi folks, here 
Iam, let me tell you what assholes 
you are and how 
America’s myths 
are blah blah 
blah blah...’ No- 
body wanted 
it. At a dif 


ferent time in history, that film could have 
been a big hit.” 

Short Cuts too falls wonderfully into this 
schema of apparent randomness. Altman first 
read Raymond Carver's stories on a plane jour- 
ney. Inspired by them, he started planning a 
Carver film, and got as far as selecting the loca- 
tions and signing up a number of actors, 
including Tim Robbins, Peter Gallagher and 
Fred Ward. But finally the finance was not avail- 
able. While pondering his next move, he was 
offered a project called The Player. Those same 
actors found their way into that film, which in 
1992 turned out to be Altman’s first commer- 
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Sublime embarrassment: Jack Lemmon as the lost father 





cial and critical success in years - as well as a 
modish succés de scandale among the Hollywood 
mandarins, at once outraged and flattered to 
see their world lampooned. Short Cuts was 
financed on the strength of that film. 

The Player was notable for playing an extreme 
version of a trick that Altman had used before, 
and fully intends to use again - the interweav- 
ing of real and fictional universes. In The Player, 
a host of familiar Hollywood faces played them- 
selves, raising the interesting question of what 
being ‘oneself’ might mean in a city predicated 
entirely on performance. But the most cunning 
variation on this effect came in Altman’s televi- 
sion series Tanner '88: The Dark Horse (1988), in 
which real-life US politicos including Robert 
Dole and Pat Robertson were drafted in to be 
encountered by Michael Murphy’s fictional 
Democrat presidential hopeful. Altman in- 
tends to push the method further in his next 
production, Prét-a-Porter, which he is filming 
this year in the Paris fashion world. 

“In Prét-a-Porter, we're using much more real- 
ity. There’s not much reality in Short Cuts, 
except the presence of the game show host 
Alex Trebek [who appears early on in a concert 
scene]. In Prét-a-Porter, I will probably push the 
mix between reality and fiction as far as I’ve 
ever pushed it. I’m dependent on it, because 
I can’t recreate the amount of people in that 
world - especially when you get into the fash- 
ion shows, the press, the photographers. So 
Ihave to use a lot of reality.” 

Unlike The Player, Short Cuts plays less on real- 
ity per se than on the real. Carver's low-key, min- 
imally stylised portrayals of the doldrums and 
zero moments in blue-collar living led him to 
be counted as a leading exponent of that amor- 
phous school known as ‘Dirty Realism’. He 
wrote about dead marriages, dead-end jobs, 
typhoons in teacups, minor misunderstand- 
ings that blow up into little household apoca- 
lypses - but apocalypses in aspic. What's > 
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< remarkable about these stories is the way 
they merge explosiveness with absolute still- 
ness. A typical story, one of those in Short Cuts, is 
‘Jerry and Molly and Sam’, in which a fatigued 
father contrives to lose the family dog, then 
has to retrieve it. When he finally finds the dog, 
he simply contemplates it, and the story ends 
on a suspended moment: “He sat there. He 
thought he didn’t feel so bad, all things consid- 
ered. The world was full of dogs. There were 
dogs and there were dogs. Some dogs you just 
couldn’t do anything with.” 

Altman and his co-writer Frank Barhydt take 
a very different approach. The episode becomes 
a source of high farce, the dog a benign comic 
focus for the chaotic rage of Tim Robbins’ blus- 
tering cop. There’s clearly more meeting the 
eye - more energy, more incident - in Altman’s 
version than the moments of cold, clear dead- 
ness that Carver’s original stories are imbued 
with. Yet Altman claims that he leaves out 
everything that Carver leaves out - and pre- 
cisely what that is, he says, is “judgment, in 
most cases. I make a little bit more judgment 
than Carver made. I have a tougher task in a 
way. It’s very hard to do films as minimalism, 
because the audience is there and they see 
every square inch of that screen. They see wall- 
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paper and they see rugs and they see shirts 
and expressions and weather - until all of the 
descriptive passages that you have in a book 
are there. 

“Carver uses no descriptive passages, so 
I don’t believe a Raymond Carver story can be 
literally translated to a visual medium. So I just 
tried to take the feeling from Carver, the type 
of incident he dealt with, and express that in 
a way that tells the same story for an audience. 
I don’t think that I could take any one of his 
stories and make a film out of it.” 

How did Altman and Barhydt decide which 
stories to use, and which ones would lead into 
which others? 

“They do it themselves automatically. You 
take one base story, you throw it up on the wall, 
and it’s like vines - they grow where there’s 
space to grow in and out of one another.” The 
image of vines perhaps expresses what’s most 
peculiar to the film. It’s certainly true that, as 
some Carver specialists have pointed out, the 
film does not strictly adhere to the writer's 
spirit; it’s at once too upbeat and too cynical for 
that. It only rarely displays the stoic empathy 
that the stories solicit for their characters; 
instead, Altman’s characters redeem the claus- 
trophobic quality of their lives by the energy 
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and charisma with which they perform (to the 
extent that some of these lives look somewhat 
glamorous because they’re incarnated by the 
likes of Tom Waits or Frances McDormand). But 
it is the connections between the episodes that 
make the film - the sense that they're all 
bunches of event growing on the same tangled 
vine. And it’s when we become aware of the 
incongruity of these connections that the film 
transcends its merely anecdotal base. 

There are moments of sublime embarrass- 
ment in Short Cuts, notably in the sequence 
where Jack Lemmon, as the estranged father of 
the son that he hasn’t seen for years, turns up at 
the hospital where his young grandson is in 
casualty. It’s a painful situation in itself, but 
the film pushes it further by having the father 
deliver a monologue recounting the banal 
indiscretion that years ago led to his banish- 
ment from the family. Here most of all, the 
spirit of ‘Lemonade’ (could Lemmon have been 
cast purely for a conceptual pun?) makes itself 
felt. The father’s reminiscence represents a cri- 
sis in itself, but one that is totally inappropriate 
to the crisis happening in the hospital ward. It’s 
as if he has wandered from one story into 
another, suggesting that life’s most dramatic 
moments are the result of inadequate separa- 
tion between different narratives. 

“This is what happens every day of your life,” 
says Altman, “but we don’t recognise it so much 
because we can’t take the involvement. Some- 
body gets hit by a car and you stop and look in 
the street, and you think, ‘I don’t want to see 
that,’ so you go the other way. But people who 
don’t go the other way see more of that story, 
and the people who are actually involved in 
that story have another story. These things go on 
all the time, and it’s the juxtaposition of these 
lives that makes Short Cuts interesting.” 

The Carver stories operate on two levels. 
Each one is very much like a closed box, a 
miniature in which a single core of event, or 
lack of event, is to be contemplated - in the tra- 
dition of modernist short story narrative since 
Chekhov, Joyce, Mansfield. At the same time, 
however, the stories taken together, and the 
regularity of the themes and styles, make an 
overall human comedy made up of small 
mosaic pieces. Short Cuts, though, functions 
only through the concatenation of parts - the 
clash of micro-narratives sparking ironic paral- 
lels and negations off each other. 

It’s a technique that has formed the basis of 
what is probably the most celebrated strand of 
Altman’s work. The idea of sprawling ensemble 
pieces made of varying, decentred dramas is 
one he famously perfected in Nashville (1975). 
At one point he planned a follow-up, Nashville, 


Somebody gets 
hit by acar and 
you stopand 
look in the 
street, and you 
think, 4 don’t 
want to see that’ 


Nashville, with some of the same characters, and 
Short Cuts could be seen as the pay-off of that 
aborted project (Altman plans eventually to 
make More Short Cuts). But there are variations 
to this approach. Nashville derived its unity 
from having different characters doing differ- 
ent business in one setting - a place that in its 
iconic status as an anti-Hollywood, America’s 
great other dream factory, opened the film up 
to an allegorical state-of-the-nation reading. 
A Wedding (1978) similarly used a single setting, 
this time to follow the conventions of situation 
comedy to their extreme conclusion. 

Short Cuts differs from Nashville in its relation 
to place - it is not primarily the portrait of a 
specific city, but simply uses Los Angeles as a 
convenient, anonymous venue to bring its vari- 
ous protagonists together. (As Frank Barhydt 
points out, “apart from the palm trees and the 
weather, there’s nothing indigenous to LA, 
nothing in the characters of the people.”) How- 
ever, the city’s anonymity brings its own mean- 
ing to the film. Where the city of Nashville 
forms an arena in which individuals intermin- 
gle, with politics and country music as the 
uniting factor, Short Cuts captures the cellular 
essence of LA, a city in which separate zones, 
separate homes, are linked by highways. You 
can imagine each segment to be equivalent toa 
family cell - and things start happening when 
characters step out of their own territory into 
other people’s. The theme is seen in undiluted 
form in the episode based on the story ‘Neigh- 
bors’. In the film, there is no life-transforming 
catastrophe as there is in Carver’s story. A cou- 
ple simply make free with the apartment 
they're caretaking; but our sense of unease is 
no less powerful, just because we expect the 
worst —- we know they should not be there. As 
with the Jack Lemmon episode, we receive a 
sense of trespass: lines have been crossed. 

Despite the sense of impending chaos that is 
perhaps inevitable in a film that juggles 22 lead 
parts, there are plenty of guide rails in Short 
Cuts to ensure that we know where we are. One 
is the use of familiar faces in the cast. (“I don’t 
have to tell you too much about these people,” 
says Altman. “You do the work for me by recog- 
nising them.”) Another is the use of a nightclub 
singer, played by Annie Ross, to act as a chorus, 
casting a sardonic torch-song commentary 
throughout the film. And another is the way 
the diversity of incident is framed between the 
two minor apocalypses. 

At the beginning of the film, the city is 
sprayed against medfly, a pest which leaves 
harmless blemishes on fruit (what could be 
more suggestive of the Californian obsession 
with cosmetic surfaces?). The end of the film - 
which, beware, this paragraph reveals in full - 
is rather more violent. At the very second that 
Chris Penn’s repressed, brooding character 
Jerry unexpectedly smashes a rock down on a 
young girl’s head, an earthquake erupts. It’s a 
horribly suggestive moment. Perhaps Jerry’s 
pent-up rage is the entire city’s; perhaps, 
because of him, heavenly wrath is being visited 
on the community. But you could read it more 
cynically as a self-conscious sleight of hand, a 
playfully apocalyptic gesture in which Altman 
plays God and brings all the film’s diffuse 
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Howard Mandel talks to Hal Willner, 





musical director of ‘Short Cuts’, 





and to performer Annie Ross 





Acelebrity producer in his own 
right, Hal Willner was musical 
director on the Saturday Night Live 
TV show and MD on Night Music, an 
innovative series which featured 
leading rock, blues and jazz 
musicians in unprecedented 
collaborations. Willner applied the 
same eclectic principle to a series 
of all-star tribute albums, in which 
artists as diverse as Debbie Harry, 
Elvis Costello and Sun Ra paid 
homage to the music of Nino Rota, 
Thelonious Monk, Charles Mingus 
and the Walt Disney cartoons. For 
Short Cuts, he has assembled a set 
of torch songs by the likes of Elvis 
Costello and U2’s Bono. 

Everybody comes to Tess’s in 
Short Cuts, where Annie Ross (as 
Tess) sings to the back-up of 
a quirky, swinging band. And 
like the squawk box in Altman’s 
M°A‘S'H, or the dozen or so 
country songs in Nashville, 
Tess/Annie and her music serve 
simultaneously as connective 
tissue, Greek chorus and fulcrum 
for a multitude of incidents and 
characters. 

“My projects happen mostly by 
accident,” claims Willner. Don’t 
believe the “accidental” part. 
Willner has always shown a canny 
insight for matching artists with 
repertoire and an intuitive grasp 
of how to underscore narrative 
with sound. 

In all, Willner’s strengths are 
audio correlatives of Altman’s 
restlessly associative camera. Annie 
Ross, an actress since childhood 
and prominent jazz vocalist 
since the late 50s, performs 
songs in Short Cuts that are ironic 
commentary and/or aching 
counterpoints to the psyches and 
souls of everyone in hearing range, 
herself included. 

“I went to Toronto to hear 
what Annie’s doing now,” 

Willner explains. “She travels 
with a musical director, doing 
arrangements of songs she 
recorded while she was in the 
trio Lambert, Hendricks & Ross, 
things from her solo records, 
tunes she picks up here and there. 
I recorded four of her shows and 
picked out some things I thought 
were really wonderful - a version 
of ‘Marijuana’ from the 30s, 
‘A Nightingale Sang in Berkley 
Square’, ‘A Foggy Day in London 
Town’, ‘Can’t Get Started with You’. 
“I'd read the Short Cuts script; 


| Ihad a feeling for the stories, and 


whether a particular song would 
fit in the film or not. I sent the 
composite tape I made to Elvis 


Costello, Donald Fagan, Gavin 


Friday - people who wouldn’t 





normally write her type of 
material. Then I did the usual 
producer thing, calling publishers 
and talking about the project to 
everyone | ran into. We got a lot 
of tapes in response. The most 
interesting one came from [the late 
R&B lyricist] Doc Pomus’ family, 
with 15 songs on it from the end 
of Doc’s life, when he was writing 
with Doctor John. Most of these 
songs had never been performed. 

“I played that tape for Altman, 
who said, ‘Jesus, perfect, we could 
just use this tape.’ We ended up 
using five of those songs. Then it 
was just Annie the actress, Annie 
Ross as the character Tess Trainer. 
Of course, as in working with any 
artist, | thought her input was very 
important. I didn't force a song 
on her that she didn’t want to do. 
There were songs I would have 
really liked her to do that she 
didn’t feel she could. 

“I didn’t have to tell her how to 
sing. | would re-arrange things, 
suggest on ‘Full Moon’ she speak a 
section, things like that. She was 
what we'd call a real trouper.” 
Willner chuckles. “Because we 
threw some curve balls at her. 
She’s used to a certain style. 

“I based the sound of this band 
on the mid-50s Miles Davis band 
with Milt Jackson and Thelonious 
Monk. But other than the vibes 
player, none of the musicians 
in Tess’ band are really ‘jazz’ 
musicians. Terry Adams plays 
rock 'n’ roll piano with NRBQ. 
Greg Cohen plays bass with 
Tom Waits. The drummer Bobby 
Previte is pretty successful playing 
and composing new music. The 
trombone player Bruce Fowler 
worked with Zappa and Captain 
Beefheart for years. They had to 
learn to play together quickly. 
Even though I'd been there three 
months, they came to Santa 
Monica only nine days before 
the shoot.” 

The band seems quite natural on 
stage behind Tess in her fictional 
venue: a huge food-and-booze hall 
where the resident chanteuse 
purveys hard-hearted sentiments 
night after night to an unlikely 
mix of personalities. The band’s 
naturalness was essential, as 
Ross recorded her songs live 
on the soundstage instead of 
overdubbing. 

“Somebody involved with the 
production came to Bob and said, 
‘Now, we'll pre-record Annie, and 
then she'll lip sync to the songs’,” 
Ross recalls. “And Bob said, ‘Uh-uh. 
I don’t want that. I want it live.’ 
He asked me, ‘Are you up for it, 
Annie?’ And I said, ‘Yeah.’ Because 
that’s what I do. 

“I told Bob I need to sing before 
an audience, to get the audience 
reaction to what I’m singing. And 
one day he said to me, ‘OK, kid, 
tomorrow night - you got about 
500 people coming to hear you.’ 





Ahhhhh! But you’ve got to jump 
in that deep water, and that’s what 
I did. After all, I had to give the 
impression I'd been doing these 
songs for a long time.” 

Ross kept the film’s dramatic 
requirements in mind throughout 
the preparation of the musical 
aspects of her role. “Hal prepared 
the selection of songs for me 
thinking of the mood of the film, 
and he also had me exploit my 
very deep low register, which 
I've not had much occasion to 
use. It fitted in with the darkness 
of my situation in the film.” 

Tess is central to the sole Short 
Cuts episode not adapted from 
a Carver story. Often drunk and 
insensitive to her screen daughter, 
portrayed by Lori Singer (who plays 
classical cello convincingly in her 
own scenes), Tess delivers ‘To Hell 
with Love’, ‘I Don’t Know You’, Elvis 
Costello’s ‘Punishing Kiss’ and 
Bono’s ‘Conversation on a Barstool’ 
with a don’t-give-a-damn cynicism 
that cracks at the film’s end. 

One might take Tess as Altman’s 
example of a pop artist, her 
daughter his representative 

elite artist, their tragic missed 
connection emblematic of the arts’ 
uneasy relations, as well as of the 
vulnerability of anything of beauty 
in crass LA. 

It’s not giving anything away to 
say that nobody escapes unscathed 
in ShortCuts. As Ross sings, the 
characters are all ‘Prisoners of Life’. 
“If you're looking for a rainbow, 
you know there’s going to be 
some rain,” she quotes from the 
soundtrack’s penultimate song. 

“| think it says that very well.” 

But ‘Prisoner of Life’ segues on 
Willner’s soundtrack album into 
the defiantly upbeat ‘I’m Gonna Go 
Fishin,’ originally written by Duke 
Ellington for Otto Preminger’s 
Anatomy of a Murder, and given 
lyrics by Peggy Lee. “I didn’t find 
that song for Annie; she did it on 
an album she made in the early 
80s,” says Willner. “When I was 
researching her material I came 
across this song, and I had read the 
script. So what came into my mind 
was the story of the fishermen 
who find the dead body. Altman 
thought it was great. 

“L always thought he would put 
it in, juxtaposed with some of 
those scenes with the fishermen, 
but early on he said, ‘Yeah, this is 
what we're going to end the movie 
with.’ ‘Prisoner of Life’ became the 
song Bob put at the beginning of 
the film. Then he goes back to it 
at the end, and he wanted to put 
‘Fishin” after it.” 

‘I’m Gonna Go Fishin” may be 
the most upbeat song Annie Ross 
sings in Short Cuts. “Yeah, well, 
sure, that has something to do 
with it,” Willner says, assuming 
a mock schlockmeister voice. 

“You gotta leave the theatre 
happy, y’ know.” 








Looking for a rainbow: Annie Ross as Tess 





threads together, packing all his characters 
back in the narrative toy box. 

“That’s just coincidence,” Altman says of the 
ending. “I’m sure that for every earthquake 
that’s ever happened, some very strong, acute 
dramatic event has happened in somebody's 
life - I just happened to be there at this partic- 
ular incident. I needed to polarise the begin- 
ning and end of the film - these people's lives 
never really came together, they just occasion- 
ally crossed in a very haphazard way, so that’s 
something that was a common experience. 
I wouldn’t be surprised if in More Short Cuts 
there'll be another two events. One of them 
might be the California fires.” 

This closing image of the all-powerful narra- 
tive deity suggests a director who likes to keep a 
tight rein on his creation. But, Altman says, 
only one type of control interests him: “the 
control to be able to change and let ideas come 
in from my collaborators. To have the ability to 
say ‘Yeah’ and turn the piece this way or that. 
Not say, ‘Wait a minute, you said you were going 
to do this and you'd better stick to it.’”” 

Altman’s list of recent and future projects 
may suggest a sense of multi-directional crazy- 
paving, but there’s a flexibility and ambition 
there that he’s always had, and that directors a 
third his age rarely evidence. Already chalked 
up: a stage opera version of the novel McTeague 
(the source of Von Stroheim’s Greed), with com- 
poser William Bolcom; a short documentary 
recording the hoofers’ musical Black and Blue; 
producing Alan Rudolph’s new film Dorothy 
Parker, itself a multi-character sprawler in the 
Altman tradition. Planned after Prét-a-Porter: a 
Mata Hari project; another collaboration with 
Frank Barhydt about Kansas City’s boomtown 
years during the Depression; a two-film version 
of playwright Tony Kushner’s Aids diptych 
Angels in America; a film called Cork with Harry 
Belafonte, “about blackface and entertainment 
from the turn of the century”. Altman admits, 
“T’ll never do all of those. It’s like pommes frites - 
you throw the potatoes in and then whichever 
one pops to the surface is done first.” 

Altman also offers another, perhaps more 
apposite analogy, that applies just as well to his 
career as a whole - reckless, unruly, wilfully 
patchy - as it does to particular films like Short 
Cuts. “It comes down to what occurs to me. It’s 
like doing art - I’m not doing Rembrandts or 
Corots, I’m doing Rauschenbergs. I’m doing col- 
lages. If suddenly I want to stick into my paint- 
ing a photograph of a flat-iron, it just goes in.” 
‘Short Cuts’ opens on 4 March and is reviewed on 
page 49 of this issue 
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Steven Spielberg’s latest venture, 


Schindler’s List, raises an old question , 


about the limits of imagining the unimagin- 
able. The Holocaust is not a new subject in film, 
and has defeated many well-meaning efforts to 
overcome the over-familiarity of those iconic 
images of Nazi concentration camps and their 
abused inmates. These images have lost their 
power to shock. We face a classic syndrome of 
‘compassion fatigue’. 

In the late 70s, when documentarist Claude 
Lanzmann embarked on his massive nine-hour 
epic on the Holocaust, Shoah, he abandoned the 
familiar imagery completely. Rejecting archive 
footage, Lanzmann constructed his entire 
enterprise from a rigorous series of talking- 
head interviews framed in the director’s own 
quest for answers in the current locations of 
the actual events. This was done partly because 
Lanzmann claimed it was not possible to deter- 
mine which archive footage came from which 
camp, or which date. Film of Treblinka has 
come to be used as Auschwitz and vice versa. 
Lanzmann’s obsession was to provide a precise 
and indeed pitiless verification of the events 
through their survivors’ memories. The word 
was all; the picture, a means to an end, 
although in the final analysis the faces of the 
speakers, as they struggle sometimes reluc- 
tantly to fulfil Lanzmann’s brief, convey a 
world of painful emotion. 

Steven Spielberg, at the opposite end of the 
scale, goes back to the old dramatic principle 
of narrative film-making: show, don’t tell. The 
Holocaust will be painstakingly reconstructed, 
in all its horror and misery. The transport 
trains will roll, the ghetto will be populated 
and depopulated, even the chimneys of 
Auschwitz-Birkenau will belch forth anew in 
the full depiction of that particular hell on 
earth, albeit recreated in ‘documentary-style’ 
black and white, often with handheld cameras 
and with wide-angle lenses darting about, even 
allowing at times the soft focus of an ersatz 
snatched shot. 

A great deal of trepidation has accompanied 
this project. American Jewish committees have 
expressed concern. An outcry prevented Spiel- 
berg from using the actual location of Birke- 
nau camp. His riggers and painters made up 
the fading houses and frames of Krakow’s sur- 
viving Jewish ghetto. Was this to be a Jurassic 
Park with Nazis replacing T-Rex and Rap- 
tosaurus? Could the Hollywood brat survive > 
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Is Spielberg’s 
‘Schindler’s List’ 
more than a ride 
in aHolocaust 
theme park? And 
how has the film 
imagined the 
unimaginable? 
By Simon Louvish 
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< aclose encounter with the ghosts of a very 
European cataclysm? 

Schindler’s List, based on Thomas Keneally’s 
Schindler's Ark (the book was published as 
Schindler's List in America, presumably because 
the mass American audience was not expected 
to know the word Ark), contains in its concept 
another pitfall. As Keneally remarks at the start 
of his book, it is the tale of the archetypal 
“good German”: the righteous man who might 
redeem Sodom. Oskar Schindler was a playboy 
businessman who, by setting up a metal fac- 
tory employing Jewish slave labour to manu- 
facture first ordinary metalware and then, 
supposedly, shell casings for the German war 
effort, saved over a thousand Jews, randomly 
picked from the ghettos and mostly un- 
qualified for manual labour, from certain 
death in the last years of the war. Gradually 
progressing from an almost detached oppor- 
tunism to a paroxysm of subterfuge and cun- 
ning, his exploits extended (allegedly - some 
accounts tell it otherwise) to rescuing ‘his’ 
labourers in person from the very jaws of 
Auschwitz and snatching children away from 
the SS by convincing the guards that their little 
hands were needed to polish the narrow shell 
casings from the inside. Six thousand descen- 
dants of the original Schindlerjuden live today, 
mostly in Israel, and have kept alive the mem- 
ory of this extraordinary man. 

Spielberg has used this tale as an anchor for 
his reconstruction. He is clearly aware of the 
magnitude of his task. All the Hollywood brat’s 
prodigious cinematic experience, as_film- 
maker and film-watcher, is brought into play. A 
Sabbath candle’s wispy smoke cuts into the sin- 
ister steam of a thrusting transport train. The 
SS liquidators of the Krakow ghetto clatter up 
courtyard stairs in an after-image of the Cos- 
sacks in Eisenstein’s Strike. People remaining 
illegally in their houses hide in coal cellars, 
under floorboards, even inside a piano as the 
footsteps of the murderers echo. The children 
hiding in the stoves of the emptied labour 
camp, later, evoke echoes of Jurassic Park’s brats 
hiding from the brute Raptors, but also of any 
action drarha’s tricks of the trade. 

In his previous Second World War epic 
Empire of the Sun (1987), Spielberg misjudged 
J. G. Ballard’s stone-faced narrative and senti- 
mentalised the young boy’s journey through 
the Japanese war machine. Given his practi- 
cally unlimited resources, ‘show, don’t tell’ 
became a literal commandment. When Ballard 
recounts the whole of Shanghai on the move in 
panic as the Japanese approach, Spielberg 
shows us the whole show in frame with an old- 
style cast of thousands. Very little is left to our 
imagination, therefore our imagination is atro- 
phied for the duration: we are, as is the princi- 
ple in the contemporary American film, passive 
consumers of the emotions pasted so power- 
fully on the screen. The result is what psychol- 
ogists call, I believe, “flattening of affect” - 
everything is the same if represented in the 
same manner: Terminator 2, Total Recall, science 
fiction fantasy, crime, romance, Home Alone, 
Holocaust, war. Finally the penny has dropped 
and Spielberg, for one, has understood that this 
method can no longer hold water if he wishes, 
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as he does, to undertake that great taboo of the 
American film - to educate, not only entertain. 

If you want to send a message, use Western 
Union - that old shibboleth of Hollywood’s 
moguls. In truth, of course, ‘entertainment’, 
even at its blandest, always purveyed values. 
Good or bad, well intentioned or reckless - we 
did not require Golden Turkey Medved to tell us 
that movies make morals. At least Spielberg has 
now dropped the pretence - he could hardly 
stand up and say that Schindler’s List was made 
purely to amuse us. This is, in fact, a return to 
one of Hollywood’s more honourable tradi- 
tions, that of the ‘social conscience’ film. From 
I Am a Fugitive in a Chain Gang (Mervyn LeRoy), 
through Intruder in the Dust (Clarence Brown), or 
Crossfire (Edward Dmytryk) and indeed back to 
Griffith and Vidor, this is part of Spielberg’s 
heritage and he has plainly yearned to connect 
his obvious penchant for the gargantuan with 
that nagging need. 

What other agenda is he following? The 
Holocaust has, of course, featured in Holly- 
wood films before. Its main purpose, through- 
out the 50s and 60s, was clearly politically 
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Consuming lives: 
Liam Neeson as 
Oskar Schindler in 
‘Schindler’s List’, top; 
thetrainsrollonthe 
way to destruction, 
centre; the opening 
doors, bottom 


partisan — to justify the State of Israel. Thus the 
Holocaust served as backdrop to Otto Pre- 
minger’s Exodus (1960) and other Zionist lieders 
such as Daniel Mann’s Judith (1965) and Melville 
Shavelson’s Cast a Giant Shadow (1966). Only in 
the 70s did Hollywood, in the shape of the tele- 
vision series Holocaust, begin to tackle the thing 
in itself, and then in a highly sanitised mode. It 
occurred to me then, watching parts of that 
series, that the Germans might have tried to 
make the Jews into soap, but the Americans 
succeeded. Such dubious thoughts are part and 
parcel of my Israeli heritage. We became so 
familiar with the institutional commemora- 
tions of the Holocaust, such as the Yad Vashem 
memorial, to which every visiting head of state 
has to pay homage, preferably on bended knee, 
that we coined the unkind phrase: there’s no 
business like Shoah business. This crack was 
reinforced as memorialisation became an 
industry, spawning countless books including 
coffee-table volumes of lost letters, portraits of 
the dead, lists, endless lists. And cynicism grew 
as right-wing politicians such as Menachem 
Begin used the Holocaust to justify the bomb- 
ing of Beirut in the 1982 Lebanon War. 

The Zionist view of the Holocaust, to which 
Spielberg is heir, is the outcome of an inherent 
ambivalence: the natural requirement to 
respond as Jews somehow, some way, to the 
enormity of our national, or ethnic, or religious 
trauma, and the Israeli ethos of being a 
phoenix risen from the ashes, a rejection of the 
victim complex, subjects rather than objects. 
In this syndrome we too, like Ballard’s boy Jim, 
identified in part with the oppressor German, 
the soldier with the gun, rather than with the 
bedraggled, cowed and sheeplike diaspora Jew. 
None of this is in Spielberg, who like most 
American Jews, having lived a fantasy Zionism, 
is locked into the cult of the victim, victims 
like fellow artist Art Spiegelman’s cartoon Jews, 
the mice of Maus, harmless creatures menaced 
by the fat Nazi cats. Of course, the Nazis them- 
selves represented us as rats, in Der Ewige Jude - 
the Eternal Jew (Fritz Hippler, 1940). 

This cult of victimhood, which Spielberg 
can’t escape from, is now a growing force in a 
particular American discourse, the cult of ‘sur- 
vival’ and ‘endurance. The new Holocaust 
Museum in Washington can hardly contain its 
visiting crowds, and has plugged into a certain 
‘politically correct’ idea of everyone as a sur- 
vivor of some real or imagined trauma. Young 
women in college who have been harassed, 
even verbally, by male fellow students are 
classed as ‘abuse survivors’. Hollywood is never 
far behind these trends. One can see in Oliver 
Stone’s current release Heaven & Earth a typical 
example of the cult of endurance, this time of 
the Vietnamese woman surviving the horrors 
of her country’s own holocaust. But Stone’s 
despicable farrago of syrupy sentiment and 
misjudged bathos (did you know the Vietnam 
war was just bad karma?) serves only to point 
up Spielberg’s awareness of the pitfalls lurking 
for his own eulogy to the victims of war. 

Spielberg has taken on an impossible task 
and has almost succeeded. His central drama, 
displacing our unredeemable anguish at the 
fate of the victims to the dilemma of the good 


German Schindler, is intelligently handled. 
Steven Zaillian’s screenplay has improved on 
Keneally’s worthy but dull non-fiction book. (I 
know it won the Booker Prize for fiction, but 
some mysteries are beyond my ken.) In the book 
Schindler is portrayed as fairly sympathetic to 
the Jews from the outset, but in the film he 
starts out as an opportunist who thinks he has 
come across a great scam to make big bucks. 
The brilliantly cast Liam Neeson is credibly 
directed as he is drawn further and further 
into a moral morass where his basic worth as a 
human being is to be tested. That most men 
and women in his position failed that test in 
those dreadful circumstances points to the 
glory of Schindler’s reluctant sainthood. This 
central hub of the story works. 

But Spielberg is not content. His craft as a 
storyteller vindicated, he wishes to utilise his 
grand resources to show us the Shoah, no holds 
barred. The muddy camp, the brutal execu- 
tions, the hordes of exhausted Jewish prison- 
ers, the transports, the mass exhumation and 
burning of corpses. He wants to show us hell. 

He cannot. Let us quote another, more 
authoritative source on the Holocaust, the Ital- 
ian Primo Levi who chronicled his Auschwitz 
experience in his searing book If This Is a Man. 
Here is his description of the camp at the brink 
of liberation, in 1945: “Ragged, decrepit, skele- 
ton-like patients at all able to move dragged 
themselves everywhere on the frozen soil, like 
an invasion of worms...” This cannot be recre- 
ated. Finding a handful of thin actors to 
demonstrate the ‘selections’ of fit or unfit pris- 
oners to be sent to work or to destruction does 
not convey it ‘as it was’. The actors cannot act 
this state of being which another Holocaust 
writer, the forgotten ‘Katzetnik’ (aka Yehiel 
Dinur), described as being on another planet, a 
wholly separate and different mode of being. 

We cannot be consumers of this image. We 
can only unleash our inadequate imaginations 
in response to the stories that we hear. In this, 
Claude Lanzmann, I believe, was right, though 
he too had another agenda: more Zionist than 
Spielberg, he conceived of his Shoah as the ulti- 
mate justification for the State of Israel. But his 
own obsessive rigour defeated this abstract 
ambition. What we remember from Shoah is not 
the shrill call of polemic but the hypnotic gaze 
of all those talking heads. The light behind the 
eyes, illuminating dark memories. 

Documentary and fiction, we are told, 
appear as different genres and cannot, some 
might say, be compared. But in fact neither 
genre has a claim to automatic veracity, to ‘true 
life’ as against the ‘story’. Documentaries, too, 
tell tales, sometimes with greater mendacity 
since we assume that we're seeing it ‘as it is’. 
Not so; we have to exercise our judgment either 
way. So Shoah challenges us to hear and see the 
witnesses and like a judge to make up our own 
minds about the stories they relate. 

Shoah, too, has a ‘righteous gentile’ - the Pol- 
ish courier Jan Karsl<d, who called upon by two 
Jewish activists is persuaded to go into the infa- 
mous Warsaw ghetto to see for himself so he 
can tell the world, the British and the Ameri- 
cans, what is happening in Europe to the Jews. 
This interview takes up roughly 40 minutes of 





Anemptyworld: Claude 
Lanzmann’s ‘Shoah’, where 
the recreation ofthe past 
in all its horror is resisted 


Lanzmann’s nine-hour film. The old man, tall 
and aristocratic, walks forward and settles ina 
chair. He says: “I will now go back 35 years.” 
Then his eyes fill with tears, he shakes his head, 
blurts out, “No, I do not go back,” and walks out 
of the frame, clambering over his interviewer. 
Lanzmann’s camera pans back to an empty 
chair. Then the old man, having composed 
himself, returns. 

Again and again, Lanzmann’s strategy is to 
leave in what other film-makers cut out. Where 
other directors use meaningless cutaways to 
cover dialogue where picture is missing, Lanz- 
mann uses them even to cover the pauses in 
the courier’s account. He wants us to feel the 
difficulties of memory, the gap between reality 
and recollection. And then the witness speaks, 
and we are forced to listen, forced to seek the 
images in our own minds. The director impels 
us to pay attention. We cannot walk away 
untouched. Lanzmann is cruel both to his 
interviewees and to his audience. You will sit 
here. You will tell. You will listen. This is impor- 
tant. You are not allowed to leave. 

Spielberg’s melodrama is compelling in 
more traditional ways. Narrative drive, sinuous 
camera movements, impeccable cutting, glis- 
tening nocturnal lighting. It is ‘back to basics’, 
to old-fashioned craft values: the noir lighting 
in the commandant’s office in Auschwitz as 
Schindler seeks to bribe with diamonds the ox- 
like figure seated before him, a bar of shadow 
hiding his eyes; the shimmering infernal fire of 
the crematorium chimney. It all has a terrible 
beauty, the cinematographer’s seductive lure. 
The nicely crafted performances: Liam Neeson 
as Schindler, Ben Kingsley as the Jewish 
accountant Stern, Ralph Fiennes as the tor- 
mented brute Amon Goeth. Spielberg even gets 
away with everyone talking in Zese strange Cher- 
man accents, hein? - which jar at the beginning, 
and then become steadily more acceptable. It 
is, all in all, probably his second best film to 
date, Close Encounters of the Third Kind being, for 
sentimental reasons, my favourite. 

But at the end of the day, the most Spielberg 
can do is to draw his spectators, for the three 
hours the film runs, into his Holocaust theme 
park. See, the amazing Schindler factory. 
Quake at the imminent departure of the train 
transports. Shiver as you pass beneath the 
Dantesque archway with snow falling over 
“Arbeit macht frei”. Like Schindler, perhaps, 
you stand on a hill overlooking the ghetto, 


gaping at sights and sounds that you cannot 
comprehend. 

In the first post-war generation, when the 
events were fresh in European minds, some 
film-makers tried the impossible. Among many 
films based on Holocaust stories, two in partic- 
ular - Gillo Pontecorvo’s Kapo (1960) and 
Andrzej Munk’s The Passenger (1963) - concen- 
trated on recreating the camps, albeit with lim- 
ited resources. Munk’s is by far the more 
interesting film, focusing on the relationship 
between two women, a prisoner and a guard, 
who meet by chance on a ship some time after 
the war. The camp is recalled in disconnected 
images which undermine the willed process of 
forgetting. Hell is not coherent. It refuses to 
make sense, except as a tool of an individual 
conscience. Primo Levi was aware as well of the 
limits of recollection and analysis: “Our lan- 
guage lacks words to express this offence, the 
demolition of a man. In a moment, with almost 
prophetic intuition, the reality was revealed to 
us: we had reached the bottom. It is not possi- 
ble to sink lower than this...” But Levi knew 
that he had to believe that “even in this place 
one can survive.” That this was true in his case 
was a matter of luck, not much more. 

Spielberg and Keneally’s Auschwitz is made 
comprehensible by the coherence of its narra- 
tive. There is even, in this hell, a happy ending. 
As in Dante’s Virgil, some people are allowed to 
climb out, if not to paradise, at least to safety. 
Even this can be endured. Survival seems a 
matter not of chance, but of the consequences 
of a good deed. Despite the horror, a comforting 
reassurance. Right at the end of his film Spiel- 
berg slips badly, as the survivors, directed 
towards “a city over there” by a Russian soldier, 
march forward to the tune of the Hebrew song 
‘Jerusalem the Golden’. Spielberg is probably 
unaware that this is a Six Day War ditty 
weighed down by a very particular ideological 
baggage. But here it is used as an artifice to mix 
into the line of present-day Schindler-Jews as 
they line up to place stones upon the real man’s 
grave. This is a moving sequence, a Lanzman- 
nesque invasion of the actual into the simula- 
tion. It is, ironically but perhaps unsurpri- 
singly, the most memorable scene in the film. 

In the United States these kinds of reserva- 
tions cut little ice with the mass audience. 
Schindler's List is already a runaway success. The 
audience, accustomed to vicarious living, is 
responding to the Holocaust theme park. But 
there might remain those of us who are less 
moved by these inevitably ersatz images than 
by the bald, bare contours of Lanzmann’s tor- 
mented talking heads. 

I shall remember Spielberg’s film as a 
superbly crafted work by an intelligent profes- 
sional director. But I shall recall much more 
powerfully Jan Karski, Shoah’s Polish courier, 
refusing to remember and walking out of the 
frame, leaving me to contemplate what horrors 
endure in a man’s mind so fresh for over 30 
years. It is that empty chair, not Spielberg’s 
sound and fury, which raises the hair on the 
back of my neck. Sometimes neither images 
nor words, but only echoes, can prevail. 
‘Schindler’s List’ opens on 18 February and is 
reviewed on page 46 of this issue 
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FEELING 
ENGLISH 


‘Shadowlands’ is further proofthat English 
cinema is far from emotionally cold. Like many 
English films it shows that concentrated 
feeling can be expressed very powerfully 
through understatement. By Richard Dyer 
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Is this your idea of a typically English 

film? An emotionally inexpressive, mid- 
dle-aged, middle-class white man meets a some- 
what more outgoing, somewhat younger, 
middle-class white woman; they marry but 
their contentment is cut short by her dying of 
cancer. The setting is an earlier period of the 
twentieth century, and there are scenes of 
Oxford University ceremonial and of verdant, 
unspoilt countryside. The acting is unem- 
phatic, the direction unobtrusive and the 
music has something of Elgar about it. 

This is a description of Shadowlands, but it 
misses something out: the film makes you cry. 
Wave after wave of tears will engulf many view- 
ers, the next one catching you unawares, just 
when you thought you had not tears left to 
shed. Does this mean that it is, after all, not a 
typically English film? 

It is odd that a national culture that has, 
repeatedly and characteristically, thrown up 
the likes of the Brontés, Catherine Cookson, 
Vera Lynn, the Rolling Stones and, forgive me, 
Shakespeare, should have the reputation for 
being emotionally cold. (And I say nothing of 
the rest of Britain or those whose parents were 
not British born, the contributions of Shirley 
Bassey, Robert Burns, Linton Kwesi Johnson, 
Annie Lennox, George Michael or Dylan 
Thomas.) Similarly, it is a skewed view of 
English cinema that sees nothing but frigid 
dramas and tepid comedies, that treats Gains- 
borough, Hammer and the Carry Ons as excep- 
tions, that fails to feel the emotional pull 
of Comin’ thro’ the Rye, Brief Encounter, If.. or Letter 
to Brezhnev. 

Shadowlands thematises this matter of Eng- 
lish emotionality. The middle-aged white man 
in question is not any such, but a famous lec- 
turer on English Literature, C. S. (‘Jack’) Lewis. 
The film takes care, moreover, to establish him 
as a don of love, discoursing about courtly 
romance and the transcendent perfection of 
unattainability, as well as being an inspira- 
tional preacher and weaver of magic in his chil- 
dren’s stories. With equal care it establishes 
counterweights. There is the lower-class (in 
Oxford terms - his father is a village school- 
teacher) student Whistler, who reads books 
because he loves them, not because they’re on 
the course, and is unconvinced by Lewis’ dry 





discourse on romance and the superiority of 
unattainable, indeed notional, love. And of 
course there is Joy Gresham, the white woman 
the white man marries, who calls him on his 
assumption that feelings are better in books 
than in life, something which is borne out not 
only in the story of the film, their love, but is 
also expressed visually. 

When they marry properly (before God and 
in bed), Joy gives up writing and takes up knit- 
ting and Jack is seen bringing books home 
from work but not actually reading them any 
more. The film’s movement is from early, inte- 
rior shots in which he (and his brother Warnie) 
are always seen reading and drinking tea, to 
the final sequences in the radiance of the Eng- 
lish countryside, with not a book or a cuppa in 
sight. The one constant is his (and her) faith, 
their love and her death being the apotheosis 
of his belief that pain is a gift from God, that, 
as she puts it, “the pain is in the happiness - 
that’s the deal.” The romance literally embodies 
the theology and, as suggested by the last surg- 
ing (music, camerawork, rolling green valley) 
shot, his love for God is enriched by his experi- 
ence of love in the here and now. 

The message might then seem to be that life 
is better than art, that English culture, at any 





The lost boy: Anthony 
Hopkins as Lewis with 
his dying love Joy 
(Debra Winger), above; 
Hopkins alone in a dark 
world, opposite 


rate, is without the feeling that real life, love 
and death can provide. Yet the schematic, and 
in direct plot terms irrelevant, character of 
Whistler provides the ultimate corrective to 
this view. He leaves Oxford because - this is the 
only construction one can put on it — he rejects 
its dessicated treatment of literature. Yet at the 
end of the film he has himself become a 
teacher. It is not literature and learning as such 
that he rejects, so much as an unemotional, 
‘unlived’ approach to them. Hence his father’s 
living, humanist credo, “We read to know we 
are not alone,” which he offers to an uncom- 
prehending Lewis at the start of the film, even- 
tually becomes the film’s watchword, with 
Lewis himself seen passing it on to the next 
generation of students. What Whistler rejects, 
and Lewis learns to reject, is unemotional cul- 
ture, what passes for English culture in official 
discourse. Whistler’s devotion to literature 
itself proclaims that English culture is not 
unemotional, and in turn the film itself is evi- 
dence of this. It is a typically English film, 
awash with feeling. Why do we persist in think- 
ing that English cinema is unemotional? 

One reason is that English cinema does, like 
Shadowlands, repeatedly deal with characters 
who are not directly emotionally expressive. 
Even Gainsborough, Hammer and the Carry 
Ons, for all their libidinal excesses, are about 
the release of feelings and desires in hitherto 
emotionally restrained or repressed characters. 
These films display the release of inhibitions in 
the characters themselves, in the abandon- 
ment of wicked ladies drawing back the sev- 
enth veil, in the snarling lust of people turned 
vampire or werewolf, in the unflagging dirti- 
ness of boobs, bums and puns. 

In the other English cinema - the cinema of 
Brief Encounter, Dirk Bogarde and Howards End - 
the opposite is true: feeling is expressed in 
what is not said or done, and/or in the sugges- 
tiveness of settings, music and _ situation. 
Because in this sort of cinema characters do not 
shout, burst into tears or lunge with lust, some 
assume they do not have feelings or desires. 
They may not behave in a direct, high-octane 
emotional way, but this does not mean that the 
performances, of the actors and of the film 
itself, may not convey such feelings. 

Some of the great emotional moments in > 
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< British cinema occur when the performance 
allows the pressure of feeling to be felt beneath 
a flatness of expression. In Millions Like Us (1943), 
when Gordon Jackson asks Patricia Roc to 
marry him, something she has been wanting 
him to do for ages, she simply says, “I don’t 
mind,” and the whole of her aching desire 
is there. 

In The Blue Lamp (1949), Mrs Dixon (Gladys 
Henson) is brought news that her husband, PC 
George Dixon (Jack Warner) has been killed; 
she is holding a bunch of flowers in her hand, 
and just says, “These flowers want putting in 
water.” This moment has been brilliantly 
analysed by Charles Barr in his book Ealing Stu- 
dios. It's the kind of thing that is often dis- 
missed as typically English inhibition - here 
she is told her husband is dead and all she can 
do is not deal with it by fussing on about 
flowers. But the flowers were grown and lov- 
ingly tended by Dixon, an expression of sensi- 
bility, and her care for them expresses her care 
for him. More than that, her not saying any- 
thing conveys that sense that grief cannot be 
spoken, that feelings are too enormous for 
words. As Barr says, it is the simplest of scenes 
cinematically, and its emotions are easily 
missed, yet once discerned, overwhelming. 

Shadowlands is like this. Though there is 
Elgarishly emotional music at points, for much 
of the time there is no music. The camera is still 
and takes are longish, although never to the 
point where it becomes stylistically noticeable, 
as in Ozu or Akerman. The script and the per- 
formances are plain and, to use a word I’ve 
been trying to avoid, understated. There is no 
unique expressive virtue in understatement 
and reticence - I bow to no one in my admira- 
tion and pleasure in Lana Turner’s shrieking, 
flashing car ride in The Bad and the Beautiful, or 
Alain Delon, Annie Girardot and Nino Rota on 
the roof of Milan Cathedral in Rocco and His 
Brothers - but nor is understatement lacking in 
emotional power. 

Should one call such an approach to emo- 
tion ‘English’? On the one hand, it is found in 
the middle-class cinema of most countries, no 
less in Babette’s Feast, The Chess Players or Tokyo 
Story than in Brief Encounter or Maurice. There is a 
reason why, wherever it is found, it may get 
labelled ‘English’. As the first industrialising, 


The English look: Patricia 
Roc and Gordon Jackson 

in ‘Millions Like Us’, right; 
Celia Johnson and Trevor 
Howard in ‘Brief Encounter’, 
far right 
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feelings are too 
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trading middle class and the leading nation of 
bourgeois imperialism, England led the world 
in the establishment of certain norms of mid- 
dle-class culture. We have been associated with 
them ever since and our tourism industry is 
based on them. It makes us fail to see both the 
unofficial, dissident elements of middle-class 
culture and non-middle-class culture as having 
their English typicalities. 

On the other hand, isn’t this kind of emo- 
tionality indeed only white and middle class? 
In her interview with Andrea Stuart in Sight and 
Sound (February 1994), Gurinder Chadha says 
that she thinks of her film Bhaji on the Beach as 
“a very English film” I think she is right. It has 
something of the gentle, bumbling quality of 
Ealingesque comedy, the portmanteau realism 
of 40s cinema, the slice-of-life realism of the 
60s and the ability of a television series like 
Coronation Street to allow fierce feelings to break 
into a cheerful and witty atmosphere. It also 
has, in the scene of reconciliation between 
Hashida and Oliver, the ability to move you 
with actors doing next to nothing, the camera 
simple, unnoticeable and in exactly the right 
place, and only a flush of music at the end - 
very ‘English’ in other words, as are the other 
understated qualities I’ve suggested. 

Contemporary English films (and television) 
have one difference from their predecessors 
where unhistrionic characters are concerned: 
the moment of tears. In Brief Encounter Laura 
(Celia Johnson) turns her head away not only 
from her lover Alec (Trevor Howard) but from 
the camera as well, so that her tears cannot be 
seen. Today it might only have been from Alec. 
A major climactic moment of Shadowlands 
occurs when Jack and Joy’s son Douglas sob 
together after her death. A close-up ensures 
that we see one tear well up and begin to fall 
from Douglas’ eyes; a mid-shot shows us Jack 


collapse weeping on Douglas’ shoulders - but 
this all takes place in the attic, away from the 
eyes of others, and the film cuts to a more dis- 
creet shot of them from behind in silhouette as 
they continue to weep. In The Remains of the Day 
Mr Stevens hears Miss Kenton weeping in her 
room, goes to her, gives her a banal domestic 
instruction and withdraws; but the film stays 
now with her as she weeps, dwelling on the 
tears rolling down her cheeks. It is a key trope 
of contemporary television - as I wrote this 
there were examples in A Touch of Frost and, as 
there usually are, in Casualty - that characters 
maintain their reserve in company, but the 
moment they are alone howl with grief. These 
are all still ‘characters who do not express their 
feelings’, but whereas earlier British cinema 
might leave one to infer their inchoate emo- 
tions, contemporary practice provides this 
moment, no doubt under pressure from the 
idea that emotions do have to be ‘let out’. But it 
does not mean that English cinema has there- 
fore become more emotional - it simply signals 
a shift in the culture of emotional expression. 

The whole question of the perception of 
emotion in British cinema and culture has 
been exacerbated by the success in recent years 
of the heritage film. The danger of this genre is 
that it will collapse feelings - humdrum as well 
as surging - beneath the detail of its produc- 
tion values. There is still a pleasure to be had 
from these for their own sake. The fascination 
of the appearance of old things, a museum 
pleasure so consummately reproduced in her- 
itage movies, is a legitimate enough reason to 
go to the cinema, and it is perhaps only because 
I take it for granted that I find it not enough to 
see me through Little Dorrit, The Bridge or The 
Remains of the Day. Nor do I require a sense of the 
otherness of oldness as in The Piano or Dangerous 
Liaisons, nor the foregrounding of oldness as an 
idea, as in The Draughtsman’s Contract or Orlando. 
The project, of suggesting the emotional life of 
worlds that we freeze into tableaux when we 
trip to the past in museums, stately homes and 
heritage trails, is a perfectly fine one by me. But 
when I realised that the first thing I wondered 
about the first shot of Miss Kenton in The 
Remains of the Day was where she - or the props 
person - had got her teacup, I somehow,knew 
that I was not going to get beyond that to the 
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sense of unexpressed feeling that the film 
seems to want to tell us is there to be expressed. 

Remarkably, Shadowlands avoids this prob- 
lem. The costumes and setting are meticulous 
and the overall look of the film is very nice, but 
even when such elements are distracting, they 
are not lifeless. I did notice Warnie Lewis’ tea 
mug, for instance, a concave-shaped one with 
grey exterior and coloured interior, what 
would have been called very ‘contemporary’ in 
the 50s, very post-Festival of Britain. It looks 
odd on his nondescript desk, among the clutter 
of books and in front of his Times with 
announcements still on the front. But that is 
part of the excellence of the set decoration, its 
recognition that periods are not stylistically 
homogenous, that we import bits of the latest 
fashion in mass production into homes that 
are a jumble of things we got from our grand- 
parents and things we bought when we first 
had a place of our own and so on. Similarly, 
although everywhere looks clean, with a pen- 
chant for attractive, subdued colouring, it 
doesn’t look luxurious or even comfortable - 
Joy Gresham's stove looks a trial, Jack and 
Warnie’s house is cold, the hospital is bare. 
There is some sunlit celebration of Oxfordiana 
(to which I am deeply resistant) and some sum- 
mer green, autumn orange countrysidiana (to 
which I’m not), but though you register all this, 
they don’t become the only reason for staying 
in the cinema. 

The problem of lifelessness - of costume 
films about emotionally inexpressive people 
being emotionally inexpressive films — is clear 
when one considers The Remains of the Day. What 
made the book a compelling read was the 
organisation of its telling around two enigmas 
that the reader wanted to know the answer to: 
what was it that tarnished Lord Darlington’s 
reputation in the 30s, and what will happen 
when, in the present of the narrative, Mr 
Stevens meets up again with Miss Kenton? Each 
of these is clearly signalled from the start, and 
there is much at stake for Mr Stevens in both. 
Without these, it would be more irritatingly 
evident that the dryness of the book's narra- 
tion, told in the person of Mr Stevens, is at 
bottom a literary exercise, an accomplished 
pastiche of English restraint. The film has nei- 
ther the drive of the enigmas - it is merely Mr 
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Stevens going on a journey and having memo- 
ries — nor, to any useful degree, the ponderous, 
self-deceiving narrative voice. It becomes then 
a sequence of images and incidents that 
depend on the way they are handled to convey 
any sense of there being something emotional 
at stake, and what with the irritatingly bur- 
bling score and the camera endlessly drawing 
our attention to the fixtures and fittings, such 
handling does not occur. Perhaps some viewers 
do pick up on the feeling. I found Anthony 
Hopkins so meticulously proper as to be a 
cypher, though perhaps it was only my mood 
that made me not feel the anger and love in 
Emma Thompson’s annoyance, bafflement and 
moment of weeping. 

It is the failure to give space for the emo- 
tions of their characters (which need not be big 
or violent emotions) to come across that can 
scupper heritage films, though need not: con- 
sider the beatific radiance of the last part of 
Babette’s Feast, the fierce desires of The Piano, the 
deep melancholia of The Gold Rimmed Spectacles, 
the glowing father/son relationship in A Room 
with a View, the bitterness in A Handful of Dust, or 
nearly all of Shadowlands. 

In its emotionality, Shadowlands is also a 
characteristic Richard Attenborough product. 
Attenborough is a curious case in British film 
culture, an intensely emotional and absolutely 
mainstream figure in a supposedly unemo- 
tional national tradition. I am thinking of him 
here as a performer as well as a director. Much 
of his most memorable acting has had a quality 
of concentrated emotion: his hysteria as a 
young stoker under fire in In Which We Serve, the 
sense of damnation in his Pinkie in Brighton 
Rock, his relishable awfulness in Private’s Progress 
or Loot, his all-stops-out jolly rendition of ‘I’ve 
never seen anything like it!’ in Doctor Dolittle. 
Probably his most celebrated performances 
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now, though, are at awards shows - here come 
the tears, we say to ourselves as his name is 
announced; he is effusive, generous and lachry- 
mose like no one else. (Easy tears, say some_- 
but why are tears worth more when they are 
difficult? A put-on, say others, as if reticence is 
not also put on.) Such performance qualities 
also characterise his films as director - and 
direction is only another kind of performance. 
The journalist critics’ reaction to Oh! What a 
Lovely War was much derided by superior peo- 
ple at the time, who poured scorn on the ‘how 
we cried! effusions of Dilys Powell and the rest. 
That film, Ghandi and Cry Freedom have been 
denounced by ‘progressive’ critics who manage 
to contort themselves into praising profoundly 
reactionary film-makers like Michael Powell, 
Howard Hawks or Yasujiro Ozu (all of whom 
I too love and admire). Yet Attenborough did 
not have to spend his energies and years on rais- 
ing money for mass-audience, liberal-message 
projects (a point not lost on the ANC), projects 
that are more concerned with being emotion- 
ally effective than analytically correct. 

What Attenborough’s films lack, though, is 
edge. Perhaps because they are so emotionally 
direct, they also do not grasp the nature of 
emotional restraint, the pressure of conven- 
tion, the fear of vulnerability, the wish not to 
upset others. The reticence of the Shadowlands 
characters is an unexplored given; excellent as 
Anthony Hopkins and, especially, Debra 
Winger are, there is no sense of the struggle to 
express feeling. Take a scene of emotional reti- 
cence from a different, perhaps unexpected 
source. When John Wayne awkwardly plonks 
down his cactus rose in the midst of the rush of 
the restaurant kitchen in The Man Who Shot Lib- 
erty Valance (1962), his desire to express thereby 
his love for Vera Miles is as much a wonder of 
tenderness triumphing over self-protection, of 
delicacy in the hard frontier, as is the blooming 
ofa rose on a cactus. It is the sense of the social, 
historical and psychological dimensions of 
emotional expressivity that Shadowlands lacks. 
As a result, though I cried buckets, it stays in 
my memory less keenly than most of the other 
examples I have cited — but not because it’s an 
‘unemotional English film’. 

‘Shadowlands’ opens on 4 March and is reviewed on 
page 48 of this issue 
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How has the cult of the Celtic hero shaped the way 





we view the careers of the Welsh 


stars: Stanley Baker, Richard Burton and Anthony Hopkins? By Geoffrey Macnab 





“There is a class of Welshmen, original and 
unique to themselves, powerful and loud and 
dangerous and clever and they are almost all 
South Welshmen and almost all from the 
Rhondda Valley... they are an alien race and 
nobody knows where they come from or what 
they are.” (Richard Burton, obituary for Stanley 
Baker, Observer, 11 July 1976.) 
Middle-aged, on the short side and tend- 
ing to corpulence, Sir Anthony Hopkins 
may be British cinema’s brightest star of the 
moment, but he is altogether too unwieldy to 
make a conventional leading man: his voice, 
stature and sheer bristling intensity count 
against him. Instead, he finds himself playing 
the sorts of roles which might have been 
reserved for Charles Laughton a generation or 
two ago. Whether croaking “Esmeralda” as 
Quasimodo in the CBS Tele-movie of The Hunch- 
back of Notre Dame, whispering “Clarice” as Han- 
nibal Lecter in The Silence of the Lambs or roaring 
disapproval at Fletcher Christian as Captain 
Bligh in The Bounty, in his best parts he is always 
chafing against imprisonment of one kind or 
another: by language, class, body, duty or just 
plain bars. Interviews, press releases and even 
Michael Feeney Callan’s unauthorised biogra- 
phy Anthony Hopkins: In Darkness and Light 
confirm the impression of an actor with an 
angry, in-built resistance to being typecast. 
What once seemed to rankle with Hopkins 
more than anything was being assessed on his 
‘Welshness’, being treated as an atavistic, sec- 
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ond-generation Richard Burton. As one journal- 
ist observed, “He reckons Welsh talent is a big 
myth. Apart from Burton, Stanley Baker and 
Dylan Thomas, Wales hasn’t produced too 
many stars.” (‘20 Things You Didn’t Know about 
Anthony Hopkins’, Sun, 9 July 1988.) Perversely, 
though, by protesting he merely served to rein- 
force the myth: cussedness was part of the 
package. My aim here is not to consider Hop- 
kins’ career or acting style in detail; both have 
been written about extensively elsewhere. My 
real concern is his pained entanglement with 
that strange, artificial cult of the Celtic hero, 
how the cult feeds from literature and folklore 
into cinema, and how it affects the way we 
think about British stars, Richard Burton and 
Stanley Baker in particular. 


Amurderous love letter 

Shortly after Stanley Baker’s death in June 
1976, Richard Burton penned an extraordinary 
tribute on his behalf. Lament for a Dead Welsh- 
man, a “murderous love letter”, as Burton called 
it, is arambling, mournful dirge, part obituary, 
part manifesto, which evokes the South Wales 
valleys, whence both actors emerged, with a 
mix of bitterness and awe. “What the hell can 
you do if you come from such a murderous 
background?” Burton asks before going on to 
describe the bleak, denuded landscape he and 
Baker inhabited as children: “Those low hills, 
those lowering valleys, the Rhondda fawr, the 
Rhondda fach, and their concomitant buses 


and grey roofs and pit-heads and dead grass 
and crippled miners and cages endlessly falling 
with your father inside and smashed to bits.” 

Baker's father was indeed injured in a min- 
ing accident; lost his leg and with it his job. 
Times were just as hard as you would expect 
them to be. Still, in Burton’s account suffering 
and deprivation take on a roseate hue. Even a 
little youthful delinquency is there to be cele- 
brated. He recalls with relish the way Baker 
used to “pelt the privileged as they came out of 
the grammar school because he was disallowed 
entry” and refers to his old friend as a “terrify- 
ing old boot... with a face like a clenched fist.” 
Above all, he suggests that Baker lived life ona 
mythic scale; that he was a colossus who, “with 
a convulsive heave... shrugged off the mighty 
mountains and strode across Europe.” 

In his enjoyably hagiographic biography 
Rich, Melvyn Bragg does something similar for 
Burton. At least, he first of all provides a con- 
text against which the tall tales told by the 
Welsh bards about their heroes must be judged: 
“They [the Welsh] needed their myths. For the 
Twentieth Century facts were that they were a 
small, oppressed and exploited people, in thrall 
to the then almighty English, and their sole 
singularity was the Welsh language, and only a 
quarter of them spoke that.” 

Having issued this proviso early on, Bragg 
proceeds to weave a fine, embellished tale 
which even Thomas Mallory would struggle to 
match. He casts Burton as a latterday Celtic 


king, Elizabeth Taylor as an improbable Guine- 
vere, and suggests that every problem the actor 
faced in his private and professional life was a 
challenge he would have to overcome before he 
would “properly be able to call himself a hero.” 
Even Burton’s (indeed legendary) drinking is 
incorporated into the grand narrative without 
in any way affecting his status: “another layer 
was added to the story: that of the hero taunt- 
ing the fires of destruction and proving him- 
self to be indestructible.” 

Of course, compelling though this may 
seem, the myth of the drunken, visionary 
screen actor turns out to be as spurious as that 
of the drunken, visionary writer. While it is 
perhaps almost possible to cobble together a 
tradition of rugged, bibulous Welsh screen 
stars, with Burton and Baker in the vanguard, 
Anthony Hopkins as their direct descendant 
and Rachel Roberts as the token woman, it can 
only be done by excluding just about everybody 
else. Take Ray Milland, for example (his The Lost 
Weekend apart) or Donald Houston or even Ivor 
Novello: if Baker is, as Burton suggests, “the 
authentic, dark voice of the Rhondda”, where 
does Novello fit in? A glowing matinee idol, 
suave and smooth, he is as far removed from 
Burton and Bragg’s archetype of the Celtic hero 
as it is possible to be. For a start, he didn’t have 
acne. (Both Baker and Burton were pock- 
marked and proud of it.) And then there was 
his voice. It wasn’t guttural enough. According 
to popular wisdom, the great Welsh actors 
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should speak as if they still have grit in their 
lungs. No less an authority than Raymond 
Edwards, one-time head of the drama depart- 
ment at Cardiff Castle College and tutor to 
Anthony Hopkins, waxes scientific on the sub- 
ject in In Darkness and Light: “The South Wales 
actor has an advantage in the voice. I have come 
to believe that it is an inherited quality derived 
from the mines. Generations of coal workers 
have lived in cramped, acrid environments 
where they cannot stand up properly in the 
mine shafts and they are breathing appalling 
air. The consequence of this oxygen deprivation 
is that they breathe very deeply and use dilated 
nostrils and a stretched and open air passage. 
These are the specific requirements of voice 
projection, as taught to aspirant actors.” 

Nor did Novello have the saturnine, self- 
destructive streak which characterises all the 
best Celtic heroes. While their English oppres- 
sors have made a virtue out of losing politely, 
chirping ‘play the game, play the game’ as they 
trot over the trenches towards the enemy guns, 
the Celts, though equally enamoured of noble 
failure, have more of an appetite for brooding: 
convention demands that they be as despon- 
dent in defeat as they are exultant in victory. It 
is here that Burton and Baker are at their most 
obliging. Notions of loss, disappointment and 
betrayal are central to any understanding of 
their careers and of how they managed to 
become ‘stars. They were both frequently 
accused of squandering their gifts. Towards the 





Power steering: Stanley Baker starsin ‘Hell Drivers’, opposite; 
Richard Burton in ‘The Spy Who Came in from the Cold’, above 
end of his life, Baker himself acknowledged 
that he had made more than 80 films, and “all 
but five of them had been bad”. Burton was 
charged with an ever-grosser dereliction of 
duty. He had been acclaimed as the greatest 
classical actor of his generation, but had aban- 
doned Stratford and the Old Vic to seek riches 
in Hollywood. Critics were shocked to see him 
appearing in a toga in the Cinemascope epic, 
The Robe, and accused him of acting with his 
knees. (One might argue that this was a com- 
pliment: it’s hard to think of many British 
actors with equal genuflexic appeal.) 





Aliterary Elvis 

After Burton's death in the summer of 1984, an 
event which made front-page news on both 
sides of the Atlantic, his many obituarists were 
quick to quote Gielgud’s off-the-cuff remark 
about “his rather mad way of throwing away 
his theatre career”. They failed to appreciate 
that it was precisely this wastrel, carefree qual- 
ity which made Burton such a star in the first 
place. Although, as Bragg points out, he was 
one of the highest-paid actors of all time, pre- 
cious few of his screen performances are espe- 
cially memorable. His range was limited, and 
he was only really at his best when playing 
losers. Defrocked priests, disgruntled teachers 
and crumpled, seedy spies were his speciality. 
(There was a little purple patch in the mid- > 
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<> 60s, when The Night of the Iguana, Who's Afraid 
of Virginia Woolf? and The Spy Who Came in from 
the Cold followed each other in fairly rapid suc- 
cession.) Even a bad Burton performance has a 
certain gravitas and pathos. In his latter years, 
in films such as Absolution, where he is a tor- 
mented teacher at a Catholic public school, or 
1984, as John Hurt’s torturer, or as the lead in 
Tony Palmer’s interminable Wagner, he looks 
like a withered monument, a sort of Welsh, lit- 
erary Elvis gone to seed. And, indeed, his per- 
formances often seem as perfunctory as those 
of the late, great king. Like Presley, he could 
always take consolation in his voice, which 
stayed wondrously intact even as everything 
else went. As Time magazine observed in its obit- 
uary, he “spoke with a tympanic resonance so 
rich and overpowering that it could give an air 
of verse to a recipe for stewed hare.” 


The Pygmalion story 

There is a word in Welsh which doesn’t really 
translate to English, but means something akin 
to yearning and homesickness —~ hiraeth. Burton 
and Baker suffered from it in abundance, even 
seemed to relish it. Exile was the inevitable con- 
sequence of their success. After all, there wasn’t 
much of a film industry in Wales, and had they 
stayed in Britain, most of their earnings would 
have been swallowed up by the exchequer. Bur- 
ton, therefore, retreated to Switzerland, while 
Baker eventually set up house in Spain. From 
their foreign dens, the pining for their home- 
land grew ever more intense. “Stanley was 
inwrought with his valley and so am I with the 
idea of the valley, that incomparable valley, 
burned and black,” wrote Burton in his Lament. 
But he was lying beside the pool in Los Angeles 
at the time. Opulence, guilt, exile, even treach- 
ery and deceit - the myth of the self-destruc- 
tive Celt incorporates them all. 

Not that the myth is entirely without foun- 
dation. In their lives and careers, Baker and 
Burton were indeed enacting some sort of ver- 
sion of the Camelot story, but in a far more 
modest way than their hagiographers suggest. 
There was nothing particularly magical about 
their departure from the valleys. Their Merlins 
were inspirational schoolteachers. As Gwyn 
Williams points out in his critical history When 
Was Wales, during the Depression the tradi- 
tional escape route from the pits was the 
“exam obstacle race”. And the traditional 
refuge for the escapees was back in the class- 
room: Wales became “notorious for its over-pro- 
duction of school teachers”. But these 
schoolmasters weren’t always sympathetic to 
their own culture and heritage. As Williams 
puts it, they suffered “from a tribal self-con- 
tempt and a species of shame”, and “saw it their 
duty not simply to introduce their students to 
the world of the English language, but to eradi- 
cate every trace of Welshness they could get 
their selfjustifying hands on.” 

Seen in this light, Burton and Baker's story 
is arguably more akin to Pygmalion than to 
The Sword in the Stone, and implies the same 
compromises. Hirsute Eliza Doolittles, they 
were given elocution lessons and gradually 
wrenched away from their class and back- 
ground. It is a familiar enough tale in twenti- 
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eth-century Welsh folklore, one which Emlyn 
Williams had already enshrined in his play 
The Corn Is Green. Williams had been coached all 
the way to Oxford by his feisty Yorkshire 
schoolmistress Miss Sarah Greene. From there, 
he had proceeded to the West End and a hugely 
successful career as actor and writer. Arguably, 
though, the price he had to pay was estrange- 
ment from the very people he made his reputa- 
tion writing about. (By contrast, the great 
Welsh writer and dramatist Gwyn Thomas was 
so put off by his experience of Oxbridge college 
dining rooms, where “the high-pitched pecking 
accent of the Southern English pained my mas- 
toid bone”, that he hurried back to Wales as 
soon as possible, and stayed put. Perhaps as a 
consequence, his work was never appreciated 
outside his native country.) 

There was inevitably something of the Faus- 
tian pact about the arrangement between 
Richard Burton (né Jenkins) and his teacher, 
Philip Burton. In exchange for a career and a 
new surname, Burton sacrificed his roots. His 
sense of exile is made painfully obvious in the 
film version of Under Milk Wood (1971), largely 
instigated by him, where, as the narrator, he 
wanders morosely round Lower Fishguard, ob- 
serving the antics of Captain Cat et al, intoning 
Dylan Thomas’ words, but always remaining on 
the periphery: he can tell the story, but cannot 
take part in it. Similarly Baker, whose first 
major role was as a sadistic Lieutenant in The 
Cruel Sea (1952), soon found himself playing all 
manner of Englishmen. The pair were con- 
demned to be outsiders, though deracination 
was a vital part of the myth. In all their best 
roles, they look out of place and out of time. 

It is inevitable that Baker and Burton are 
yoked together. They grew up in adjoining val- 
leys. As teenagers one was the other’s under- 
study in an Emlyn Williams play. Then, as 
young Jack-the-lads, Burton remembers, they 
“smashed windows and broke trains and lusted 
after the same women and drove through the 
continent together, pustular and acne’d and 
angry and madly in love with the earth and all 
its riches.” But even if their biographies do read 
like a stale variation on the buddy movie, it’s 
hard to think of two actors less alike. Burton 
was larynx and Baker was physique. 

“He has the muscles, sinews and solidity ofa 
young oak tree... he is the handsomest and 
most manly looking man in British films,” 
enthused a Daily Express journalist about Baker 
in 1959, before going on to bemoan the lack of 
decent parts he was given. A schoolboy boxing 
champion with a renowned mean streak, Baker 
had even managed to terrify his teacher, 
Glynne Morse. Morse recalls first meeting him 
in the autumn of 1939, as the Second World 
War was about to break out: “It was at this time 
of violent eruption that Stanley Baker stuttered 
onto the stage of my life. It was the beginning 
of term at Ferndale Secondary School and 
among the new boys stood Stanley, dark, 
satanic.” (Quoted in Anthony Storey’s Stanley 
Baker, Portrait of an Actor.) Baker’s air of menace 
must have put off casting directors as well: it’s 
an indictment of the British film industry of 
the period that the ‘chaps’, well bred and in 
their flannel trousers, still monopolised most 


of the leading roles. Bogarde was offering his 
endless reprises of Simon Sparrow in the Doctor 
series, Kenneth More and John Gregson were 
hooting their way down to Brighton in their 
antique cars, Jack Hawkins was looking suit- 
ably sagacious, but there was no room for Stan- 
ley Baker in the league of gentlemen. He was 
down in the basement, playing the thugs and 
heavies, and might never have been given the 
chance to come up and show his true mettle 
had it not been for Senator McCarthy and the 
House Committee on UnAmerican Activities: 
Baker’s handful of most striking performances 
were in pictures directed by Cy Endfield and 
Joseph Losey, both of whom had fled to Europe 
from Hollywood when the anticommunist 
witch hunts got under way. 

They spotted Baker as an actor in the mould 
of Lee Marvin or Robert Ryan, a craggy, roughly 
hewn, square-jawed bruiser who had ‘attitude’ 
in abundance. Endfield first used him in Hell 
Drivers (1957) opposite an equally stubborn 
Patrick McGoohan. Here he plays a petty crimi- 
nal, just released from prison, who finds a job 
driving lorries full of ballast round narrow 
country lanes. It doesn’t sound a particularly 
promising scenario, but it at least showed he 
was capable of handling leading roles without 
in any way diminishing his characteristic surli- 
ness: even as the hero, he bristles and frowns 
and looks as if he is carrying the sorrows of the 
world on his shoulders. His best-known film 
with Endfield is Zulu (1963), which he also pro- 
duced. He plays Lieutenant John Chard, a 
deranged officer in a Welsh regiment who stub- 
bornly resolves to defend a tiny mission station 
against 4,000 Zulu warriors. He stands inside 
his little home-made fortress, a manic glow in 
his eye, waving his revolver and exhorting his 
troops to fresh heroics. 

Although attacked as racist at the time, the 
film, seen nowadays, has a vaguely surreal air. 
It is never quite clear why defending Rorke’s 
Drift was so important in the first place. With- 
out a political or historical context, the pro- 
tracted battle seems less a jingoistic celebration 
of British derring-do than an elaborate formal 
ritual in which two warrior nations express 
their mutual appetite for bloodshed. This is 
even aclcnowledged in the film’s absurd finale, 
where the Zulus line up on top of a hill and 
chant their approval of a sterling British per- 
formance. Chard is a suitably ambivalent hero. 
Cowardly at first, always bullying, there is a 
hint that he engineered the entire conflict sim- 
ply so he could win his battle spurs and prove 
he is capable of doing more than building 
bridges. It’s a febrile, edgy piece of acting from 
Baker, whose discomfort at playing somebody 
from the ‘officer class’ is always apparent. 


Embarrassed by acting 

Perhaps his quintessential role, though, was 
in Losey’s The Criminal (1960), where his per- 
formance as Johnny Bannion, a professional 
crook, was apparently modelled on Albert 
Dimes, a real-life underworld figure. The part 
finds him at his most adamantine. Surly, 
authoritative, he refuses to kowtow to anybody, 
sneering at police officers and prison warders, 
raising his fists or his voice when anybody gets 
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Homesickness: Stanley 
Baker as the professional 
crook in ‘The Criminal’, 
above; Richard Burton 

in ‘Under Milk Wood’, 

top right; Burton in the 
southern states in ‘The Night 
of the [guana’, far right; 
Anthony Hopkins in 

‘The Bounty’, right 


in his way. It’s a genre commonplace that the 
lawless individual will always be stifled by the 
system. Too arrogant to compromise, Bannion 
ends up dead in the very ditch where he had 
hidden his stolen money. In his new biography 
of the director, David Caute observes Losey 
“invariably used him [Baker] as the outsider, 
the loner who never fully belongs and does not 
wish to.” The American seemed to see him as a 
battering ram to knock away at the genteel 
nicety and class distinctions which still exer- 
cised a stranglehold over British cinema. 
Arguably, though, it was Baker’s and Bur- 
ton’s identities which became blurred. All too 
often these Welsh heroes, full of antipathy for 
all things English, ended up cosseted within 
the establishment, knighted and asked to play 
English kings, generals, politicians or profes- 
sors. Burton was cast as Henry II, Henry VIII, 
and even went so far as to play Churchill for 
television, surely a supreme act of treachery for 
a Welshman reared in the Rhondda. Baker 
played a range of police inspectors and army 
officers. However, even if their Welshness came 
under threat, they desperately clung to their 
masculinity. Both sometimes gave the impres- 
sion that they felt slightly embarrassed by act- 
ing; that it wasn’t a manly thing to do. 
Brawling, drinking, invoking the myth of the 
Celtic hero born with an abundance of natural 
talent must have been a way of compensating 
for the indignity of it all. Forced to wear 
flouncey costumes, pretend they were Anglo- 








Saxons and prance around in front of the cam- 
eras, they could hide behind the coat-tails of 
their own national myths. 

Back in the 80s American academic Tom 
Dardis wrote a book entitled The Thirsty Muse 
which charted the drinking habits of the usual 
literary culprits (Hemingway, O'Neill, Fitzger- 
ald and so on) and came to the not very star- 
tling conclusion that they wrote better when 
they were sober. He also observed that most 
American writers and poets of his day seemed 
to have taken a temperance pledge. Even if they 
hadn’t, the public no longer wanted to hear 
about their binges. A similar disillusionment 
seemed to set in with actors. Burton and Baker 
died early; Peter O'Toole, Richard Harris and 
the rest saw their status wane. In the earnest, 
clean-living 80s and early 90s, there was little 
tolerance for their self-indulgence. 


Pliable and gentle 
The rugged, boozing Welsh tradition should 
presumably have come grinding to a halt. 
Anthony Hopkins, however, managed to turn it 
on its head. He may have begun his career bel- 
lowing and blowing: “I thought the only way to 
succeed was to be grim and angry and to punch 
people in pubs and get drunk.” Arguably, 
though, only when he stopped drinking and 
started playing repressed Englishmen - only 
when the burden of the ‘Burton myth’ was 
lifted - did he really establish himself. 

In recent films such as Shadowlands and The 
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Good Father, Hopkins has risked showing an 
emotional vulnerability which Baker and Bur- 
ton might have frowned upon. (You can’t imag- 
ine either of them blubbing just because Debra 
Winger has died.) The Welsh Tourist Board now 
uses him to help “sell” their country. He is 
figured on vast billboards, standing atop a 
soggy mountainside, inviting visitors to come 
and enjoy the fresh air and scenic views. His 
image is that of the friendly gatekeeper. A simi- 
lar picture with Burton or Baker would have a 
different connotation. You can just imagine 
them as scowling, fearsome gargoyles, keeping 
guard of the Principality, who would defy, not 
invite, outsiders to come near. 

This is Hopkins’ great trick as an actor: to 
take those daunting, mythical-type figures and 
render them pliable and gentle. People trust 
him. There is something infinitely soothing 
about his voice. He may be most commonly 
identified with his Oscar-winning role as “Han- 
nibal the Cannibal”, but advertisers could prob- 
ably feature him in a baby-food campaign 
without the public blinking. And he has even 
satirised the traditional Welsh hero. His Gwyn 
Thomas in the recent BBC drama A Few Selected 
Exits is no thundering titan out of the valleys, 
but a prissy, academic writer with a caustic wit. 
Unlike Burton and Baker with their capacity for 
undiluted rage, Hopkins has learned to go “gen- 
tle into that good night” And even if the myth 
does live on through him, it nowadays comes 
wrapped up ina skein of irony. 
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BF] STILLS. POSTERS AND DESIGNS 


Is ‘Philadelphia’ a neat Hollywood Aids package or a groundbreaking 
movie, with its casting of Denzel Washington as the defender of ‘family 
values’? Amy Taubin on Demme’s film and the US reaction to it 


THE ODD COUPLE 


A gay, white, corporate lawyer (Tom 

Hanks), who is fired from his white-shoe 
firm when his bosses discover he has Aids, hires 
a homophobic, black, storefront lawyer (Denzel 
Washington) to defend him in the discrimina- 
tion suit he brings against his former employer. 
Nothing if not high concept, Philadelphia, 
directed by Jonathan Demme, is the first major 
Hollywood movie to deal with Aids since the 
disease was first recognised in the US in 1981. 
In that sense, it has been 13 years in the making 
and bears the burden of all the films that have 
not preceded it. 

It is standard wisdom within the industry 
that ‘difficult’ films - and the presence of two 
major stars notwithstanding, a film about Aids 
is difficult - are review-driven. If Philadelphia 
had relied on the critics to bring audiences into 
the cinemas, it would have bombed in a week. 
Most reviews were not only tepid, they were 
wildly off the mark. Even the critics who were 
supportive overlooked most of what is interest- 
ing in the film. Philadelphia was dismissed as 
“too packaged” (as if films costing over $25 mil- 
lion weren’t always produced with an eye on 
demographics). Demme was scolded for leaving 
on the cutting-room floor the scene in which 
Hanks and Antonio Banderas, who plays his 
longtime companion, kiss on the mouth. The 
script was scorned as agit-prop and the charac- 
terisations as one-dimensional. 

To be fair, some critics, myself included, 
were irritated before they saw the film by Tri- 
Star’s schizoid advertising campaign. “No one 
would take on his case until one man was will- 
ing to take on the system” was the catch-line on 
full-page press advertisements that showed a 
healthy-looking Hanks and a poker-faced Wash- 
ington with a gavel and a bit of Philadelphia 
skyline between them. This last-minute strat- 
egy to sell the movie as a generic discrimina- 
tion case seemed not only cowardly but silly, 
considering the Aids angle had been at the cen- 
tre of newspaper and magazine coverage for 
over a year and that Hanks, Demme and Wash- 
ington had all given interviews in which they, 
at least, pulled no punches. 

Demme was also burdened by his double- 
edged reputation. Those who pigeonholed him 
as a quirky independent seemed astonished 
that he hadn’t spent TriStar’s millions to make 
an American Savage Nights. Others thought that 
he was atoning (though insufficiently) for hav- 
ing coded the serial killer Buffalo Bill in The 
Silence of the Lambs as a gay man. Demme still 
denies that there are aspects of that character 
that could be read as gay (and I agreed until 
I went to a screening where people in the audi- 
ence yelled “Kill the faggot” when Jodie Foster 
undid the safety catch on her gun). But he 
allows that the attack on the film by gay rights 
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activists made him aware of the lack of positive 
gay characters in movies. 

The ‘positive gay image’ dilemma haunts 
Aids films as different as Longtime Companion 
(Norman Rene, 1990), criticised for confusing 
positive with bourgeois and prudish, and The 
Living End (Gregg Araki, 1992), which flies in the 
face of the positive-image brigades with its pair 
of narcissistic nihilist wannabes. Earlier this 
season the HBO adaptation of And the Band 
Played On (Roger Spottiswoode, 1993), a sharply 
scripted attack on the Reagan administration's 
Aids policy, turned laughable during a scene in 
a gay bathhouse that looked like a yoga retreat. 

As Tom Hanks plays him, Andrew Beckett is 
a very appealing guy and, fortunately, much 
too complicated to fit whatever one might 
imagine a positive image to be. But Demme’s 
expressed concern about positive images skews 
his depiction of Andrew's large suburban fam- 
ily, every member of which offers him nothing 
less than unconditional love. It also makes him 
wary of showing sexual intimacy between 
Andrew and his lover Miguel (although they 
dance cheek to cheek and, when Andrew is 
dying, Miguel kisses his fingers one by one). 
From a gay perspective, it would have been an 
affirmation to show Andrew and Miguel at 
least sharing a bed. And if such a sight had sent 
die-hard homophobes running from the cin- 
ema, so what? Philadelphia stops short of con- 
fronting straight viewers (to whom it is 
primarily addressed) with the kind of images 
that might trigger their homophobia. That’s a 
failing, but it doesn’t cancel out everything else 
the film has to offer. 


Colour blindness 

As for the packaging quibbles, the same critics 
who objected to the packaging of Philadelphia 
had no such problem with Schindler’s List, which 
wears the mantle of Steven Spielberg as if it 
were the Shroud of Turin. It is not just their 
concurrent release that makes comparison 
between the two inevitable. Where Philadelphia 
constructs a narrative about Aids around a 
straight, homophobic lawyer’s coming to con- 
sciousness, Schindler’s List filters the experience 
of the Holocaust through a Nazi entrepreneur 
who saves over a thousand Jews. But unlike 
Philadelphia, which keeps its gay character in 
the foreground, Schindler's List presents the Jews 
as an anonymous mass, the background for 
Schindler's transformation. 

Generically speaking, Philadelphia is a 
women’s picture crossed with a courtroom 
drama. Like Camille, Andrew Beckett is mor- 
tally ill in the first reel and expires in the last - 
but not until a jury of his peers has rendered a 
verdict in his favour. Philadelphia may be more 
mainstream than Demme’s previous films (it’s 


about the possibility of human connection 
rather than the inevitability of isolation), but 
like The Silence of the Lambs (1991) or Melvin and 
Howard (1980), it’s an odd-couple story. The 
high-voltage relationship is not between 
Andrew and his lover, but between Andrew and 
Joe Miller (Washington), the lawyer who reluc- 
tantly agrees to handle his case. 

Though Andrew is the showier part (Hanks, 
who goes through a physical transformation in 
the course of the film nearly as extreme as De 
Niro’s in Raging Bull, is likely to win the Oscar), 
Joe is the central character. The narrative of 
Philadelphia is less about being gay and living 
with Aids than about being heterosexual and 
homophobic. Joe comes to understand how his 
homophobia, which he regards as integral to 
his manhood, underlies his fear and loathing 
for people with Aids. But Philadelphia is a break- 
through film not only because it deals with 
Aids and homophobia, but because it is the first 
major non-action Hollywood movie in which a 
black man personifies mainstream America. 
Joe’s homophobia is a sign of his normality (he’s 
a regular Joe); Andrew’s white skin privilege is 
cancelled by his homosexuality and his disease. 

Casting Washington in the lead guaranteed 
the film the black audience that otherwise 
might not have had much interest in the prob- 
lems of a rich white homosexual with Aids. But 
Aids is rampant in inner cities, where it attacks 
not just gay men, but IV drug users and women. 
Regardless of how the disease is transmitted, 
homophobia has everything to do with its pub- 
lic perception, and homophobia is no less viru- 
lent among blacks than among whites. A 
homophobic society didn’t create Aids or direct 
its early demographics, but it uses the epidemic 
as proof that homosexuality is a contagion. 

What is interesting here is not that black 
audiences are coming to see Washington; it’s 
that white audiences are reacting to him and to 
the film in a colour-blind way. Joe is not the 
first black character to represent family values 
(in that respect he’s similar to the Danny Glover 
character in the Lethal Weapon series), but he is 
the first both to represent family values and to 
run the show (Glover played second to Mel Gib- 
son’s borderline rogue male) in a film that is 
not primarily about black identity (Joe is not 
Malcolm X). That Joe is African-American com- 
plicates his relationship to Andrew. He under- 
stands Aids discrimination from his own 
experience of racial discrimination (that is one 
of the reasons he takes Andrew’s case), but hav- 
ing struggled for middle-class status he is des- 
perate to keep a distance between himself and 
someone who is perceived as a social pariah. 

As Brecht discovered during his exile in Hol- 
lywood, agit-prop is a form without honour in 
America. Middle-brow wisdom has it that a film 





Outsider and insider: Tom Hanks as the Aids-infected Andrew, 
top; Denzel Washington as Joe Miller, defending family values 





or a novel can take a political position only so 
long as no one comes out and says what that 
position is. That so much of Philadelphia has the 
ring of agit-prop indicates either courage or 
naivete on the part of the film-makers. But 
despite its determination to impart useful 
information about constitutional rights, homo- 
phobia and living with Aids in every scene, 
Philadelphia is not simply a political tract. 


Passion for life 
Demme combines a script (written in collabo- 
ration with Ron Nyswaner) that could have 
been produced as an after-school television spe- 
cial with an expressionist mise en scéne no less 
gripping in its effect than that of The Silence of 
the Lambs, and then throws in a few scenes shot 
documentary style for good measure. It is the 
hybridity that makes the film formally interest- 
ing. Hanks and Washington, who are never less 
than movie stars, play scenes with people who 
may or may not be professional actors, but who 
actually have full-blown Aids. Supporting parts 
are played by performers from the avant-garde 
theatre (notably Anna Deavere Smith as a token 
black para-legal and Ron Vawter as the only Jew- 
ish, liberal partner in Andrew’s firm) and by 
members of Demme's family. The mix-and- 
match casting suggests one of the film’s major 
themes: that to be fully human means to recog- 
nise and respect the difference of the other. 

As in The Silence of the Lambs, there are an 


extraordinary number of extreme close-ups 
and shot-counter-shot sequences between the 
two main characters in which their faces, shot 
frontally and slightly from below, loom out of 
the shadows, seemingly close enough to touch. 
Philadelphia is an extremely tactile movie. 
Demme is out to make the audience as aware of 
Hanks and Washington’s physicality as they are 
of each other’s. 

An attraction/repulsion dynamic, similar to 
that between FBI trainee Clarice Starling and 
genius serial killer Hannibal Lecter, connects 
Joe and Andrew. If the terror of contagion in The 
Silence of the Lambs had to do with the psyche 
(Clarice is warned that Lecter could infect her 
mind), here it is about the body - Joe’s fear that 
he can be invaded not only by Andrew's disease, 
but by his sexuality. In The Silence of the Lambs, 
Clarice learns that Lecter is best kept at a dis- 
tance. At the end of Philadelphia, however, Joe 
sits on Andrew's hospital bed and adjusts the 
dying man’s oxygen mask. Considering that 
when Joe first learns that Andrew has Aids he 
pulls away from his handshake as if he’s felt 
shit on his fingers and then runs to the doctor 
to find out if he could have caught the disease 
by being in the same room as someone who has 
it, he has come a long way. 

Despite the close-ups that put the actors in 
the viewers’ laps and the percussive use of cam- 
era movement, Philadelphia is extremely theatri- 
cal: it seems like opera. That is an effect of the 
frontality of the blocking and of the actors’ 
gaze (not directly into camera, but sometimes 
deflected by as little as ten degrees). And the 
scenes are as disjunct as those of opera - one 
remembers them as recitatives, duets, arias. 

The climax of the film comes in the only 
scene that is inflected with subjectivity. Joe has 
stayed behind after a party in Andrew’s loft to 
coach him in the testimony he is to give in 
court the next day. But Andrew is less inter- 
ested in his case than in showing Joe the place 
where he really lives. He has put on a recording 
of Maria Callas singing ‘La mamma morta’ 
from André Chenier. Wheeling the stand to 
which his IV drip is attached around the floor, 
he begins to translate the lyrics: “I am life, ] am 
love, | am oblivion.” Embers are still glowing in 
the fireplace, but that doesn’t account for the 
crimson light that floods the room. Demme 
shoots Hanks from an angle high above his 
head, as if the music had transported him. 
Hanks’ performance is extraordinarily subtle - 
only for a second or two does Andrew become 
so caught up in the aria that he crosses the line 
from evoking the diva to embodying her. Had 
he been alone and doing this performance for 
himself, he might have acted with more aban- 
don. But he is not alone, as the reverse-angle 
cutting of the scene emphasises. He is trying to 


communicate something about himself as 
Andrew while taking into consideration Joe’s 
limitations and not giving him more-than he 
can take. (Despite the close-ups, Philadelphia is 
no more an in-your-face movie than Andrew is 
an in-your-face kind of guy.) 

Even so, the baldness of the emotion 
terrifies Joe, who makes a fast retreat. Outside 
he hesitates, goes back to the door, starts to 
knock, hesitates again, and finally flees in con- 
fusion to the comfort of his wife and child. But 
Washington makes it clear that it isn’t comfort 
Joe finds. As he clutches his family, we still hear 
Callas in the background, evoking inchoate 
feelings of mortal dread and passion for life. 

In a more sentimental film, Joe would have 
hugged Andrew and homophobia would be 
irradicated forever. Instead, Demme lets us 
understand that what Joe has seen in Andrew 
and been moved and shaken by, and even 
envious of, is everything Joe has repressed in 
order to be a man. It is a feminine desire (the 
mother’s desire and the desire for the mother). 
And for a man to give way to that is to trans- 
gress the law of the father; it leads to castration 
and death. For Joe, to embrace Andrew is to risk 
losing everything - his wife, child, heterosex- 
ual male identity and the privilege this confers. 


Homophobia rules 

Set in the “city of brotherly love” and the “cra- 
dle of American democracy”, Philadelphia takes 
the courtroom as its main arena. The principles 
invoked there are set down in the constitution, 
the Bill of Rights and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence: “That all men are created equal and 
that they are endowed by their creator with cer- 
tain unalienable rights: that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
“Nowhere in the constitution does it say that 
‘all straight men are created equal’,” is Joe’s 
retort to the gauntlet of homophobic demon- 
strators outside the courtroom. Joe’s passionate 
argument convinces the jury that Andrew has 
been discriminated against because he is a 
homosexual with Aids, and that in discriminat- 
ing against him the law firm which employed 
him violated his constitutional rights. 

But Joe can advocate for Andrew’s constitu- 
tional rights and still be a homophobe. He tells 
the jury as much: “I feel like you do [about 
homosexuals] but it’s against the law [to dis- 
criminate against them].” The constitution 
notwithstanding, homophobia and racism are 
the rule in America. That is why the Callas 
scene is soimportant: it shows that the struggle 
against homophobia doesn’t begin and end in 
the courtroom. Philadelphia may be a package, 
but it refuses to tie up its loose ends. 
‘Philadelphia’ opens on 25 February and is reviewed 
on page 45 of this issue 
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Women are changing French 
comedy, and no one more so than 
Coline Serreau, director ofthe 
original of ‘Three Men and aBaby’ 
and most recently of ‘La Crise’. 

By Ginette Vincendeau 
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With the UK release of Coline Serreau’s 
LaCrise and Jean-Marie Poiré’s Les Visiteurs, 
we are again witnessing the uneasy reception 
given to French comedy outside France. It is not 
just that what makes the French laugh can be 
baffling abroad (too much cultural background 
noise), but also that comedy directors are rarely 
auteurs, the traditional critical yardstick for 
non-Hollywood cinemas. Who outside France 
has heard of Gérard Oury, director of what 
until recently was the greatest French box- 
office hit of all time - La Grande vadrouille (1966) 
- or of Jean-Marie Poiré, whose Les Visiteurs 
(1993) has smashed all box-office records? 

If Coline Serreau, whose Trois hommes et un 
couffin also belongs to that commercial pan- 
theon (over 10 million tickets sold in France), 
is more familiar, it is ironically because of 
her ‘minority’ status as a woman director, 
although within accounts of French women’s 
cinema she has none of the prestige of Duras, 
Varda, Kaplan or Kurys. Moving out of the 
‘ghetto’ of women’s cinema into popular com- 
edy has almost erased her from the critical map 
(even recent works on French cinema give her 
the most perfunctory treatment). Yet if Ser- 
reau, like most of her female compatriots, 
rejects the label of ‘woman director’, her films 
put on screen issues unimaginable before femi- 
nism, and with a clearly feminine agenda. That 
she has done so controversially is undeniable, 
but so is the fact that she has contributed 
importantly to the current ‘feminisation’ of 
French comedy. 





Motherhood and seduction 

In 1907 the great pioneer Alice Guy made a 
short film called Madame a ses envies, in which a 
pregnant woman wreaks havoc by grabbing 
whatever she fancies (someone’s drink, their 
lollipop, and so on). The film’s ending, in which 
she gives birth in a cabbage patch, was a comic 
echo of Guy’s first film La Fée aux choux (1896), 
and probably of many others. But after the 
heady days of early French cinema (and Guy 
had emigrated to the US), French comedy 
became a male preserve. The great French 
comic actors, as elsewhere, have been male: 
dandies (Max Linder), bawdy cabaret types 
(Bach, Milton, Fernandel), auteur-clowns (Tati, 
Etaix). There have, of course, been female 
comics (Suzanne Dehelly, Annie Cordy) as well 
as brilliantly funny actresses from Arletty to 
Pauline Carton and Marguerite Pierry, the stars 
of boulevard and vaudeville plays from the 30s 
to the 50s. Dramatic actresses such as Danielle 
Darrieux, Edwige Feuillére, Martine Carol and 
Brigitte Bardot also featured in many sophisti- 
cated comedies. Nevertheless, the male hege- 
mony over French comedy continued, reaching 
a climax with the immensely popular comic 
stars of the post-war period, in particular Fer- 
nandel, Bourvil and Louis de Funés. 

In the wake of May ’68 a new type of film 
comedy appeared, born in the café-théatre on the 
small stages of the Café de la Gare and the 
Splendid, to name the most famous, and con- 
sisting of irreverent, topical and politically 
abrasive comedy acts. Many of the present 
generation of comic film actors started out in 
this environment. Caféthéatre humour could be 


grossly misogynistic, but its casts included 
more women, among them Miou-Miou, Josiane 
Balasko, Dominique Lavanant, Anémone (and, 
tangentially Serreau, who acted in an early 
Coluche show). As in documentary and auteur 
cinema, the rise of women on the French com- 
edy scene was connected as much to the liber- 
tarian ethos of ’68 as to feminism. 

A film-maker, playwright and scriptwriter as 
well as a stage and film actress, Josiane Balasko, 
virtually unknown outside France except as the 
‘plain’ secretary of Trop belle pour toi! (Bertrand 
Blier, 1989), is the most prominent of this gen- 
eration of comediennes. Balasko’s humour is in 
many ways similar to that of male counterparts 
such as Coluche, Michel Blanc, Gérard Jugnot 
and Christian Clavier: satirical, topical and 
rude. Films such as Le Pére Noél est une ordure 
(1982) and Papy fait de la résistance (1983) are 
good examples of their ensemble work. If Bal- 
asko is by no means a conventional feminist 
(and has been ignored by feminist criticism and 
women’s film festivals alike), her performance, 
and especially her use of her body, foreground 
gender and point out sexism, as in Les Hommes 
préferent les grosses (scripted by her and directed 
by Poiré). Balasko is currently starring in a 
French stage production of Shirley Valentine. 

The 80s and early 90s have seen an even 
greater prominence of female comics on radio 
and television - examples include Muriel 
Robin, Anne Roumanoff and Valérie Lemercier, 
one of the stars of Les Visiteurs. Epitomising this 
trend is the cult television programme Frou-frou 
(meaning ‘Frills’), an all-woman humorous 
chat-show hosted by Christine Bravo which 
highlights both the increased visibility of 
comediennes and female humour in French 
mass culture and the specific interaction of 
women, comedy and feminism in France. Like 
Ruby Wax or French and Saunders on British 
television, Bravo and her team poke fun at men 
(and women) and deride aspects of masculinity 
and femininity from sport to sanitary towels. 

While the greater explicitness of French 
media allows them to be more outspoken 
(sometimes gross), two discourses set the 
French women apart from their British and US 
counterparts. One is the family, the other 
romance. Female spectators are noticeably 
addressed as mothers as well as ‘traditional’ 
sexual beings, part of a (heterosexual) romantic 
couple. The not negligible derision and critique 
of gender clichés is thus contained within a sce- 
nario of romantic seduction and parenthood (it 
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The discreet charmlessness of the bourgeoisie: Coline Serreau 


should be said that men are also addressed as 
fathers), this mass-media end of the spectrum 
echoing issues in academic French feminism, 
which is also currently concerned with moth- 
erhood and seduction. This is the cultural 
framework in which Serreau works, and it 
helps to explain both the popularity of her 
feminine, child-oriented social fables and the 
ideological contradictions they contain. 


Genre and gender 

Coline Serreau trained as a stage actress and 
trapeze artist before acting in films from 1970. 
Acting is an interest she still pursues on stage, 
and performances are always a strong point in 
her films. Her coming of age in the 1968/early 
feminist era determined the direction of her 
initial career. In 1976 she directed a much 
acclaimed feminist documentary Mais qu’est-ce 
qu’elles veulent?, a montage of interviews with a 
wide range of French women. The film had a 
great impact at women’s festivals and venues, 
answering literally the metaphorical demand 
to ‘give women a voice’. Libertarianism and 
feminism converged in her first fiction feature, 
Pourquoi pas! (1977), a rewriting of the ménage a 
trois as an uninhibited, utopian sexual com- 
mune in which two men and a woman share 
their beds and domestic tasks. Though the 
experiment is far from unproblematic, Pourquoi 
pas! is predominantly optimistic, as is Qu’est-ce 
qu’on attend pour étre heureux? (1982), in which a 
group of actors rebel against the inane com- 
mercial film they are working on. These last 
two films set the tone of Serreau’s middle 


's recession comedy ‘La Crise’ 





period, in which utopian desire is both taken 
seriously and treated with humour. They also 
mark a shift from feminist documentary to 
realist/intimist auteur film, the privileged 
domain of many French women directors. 

Her next film, Trois hommes et un couffin, 
marked yet another shift, and is now a legend 
in French cinema. The work of a still relatively 
unknown director made on a low budget and 
featuring no major star, it became a box-office 
tornado (overtaking Rambo, boasted the French 
trade press), garnering three Césars (best film, 
best script and best second role for Michel Bou- 
jenah) and spawning a Hollywood remake, 
Three Men and a Baby, itself a world hit. If Serreau 
has not reached such heights since, Romuald et 
Juliette (1989) and La Crise (1992) have neverthe- 
less been successful comedies, consolidating 
her position as a bankable genre director. 

At the same time she has clearly retained 
some auteur status and pursued a number of 
themes within a recognisably feminine aes- 
thetic. The conjunction of parenting and 
romantic relationships is central to her work, 
as is the critique of men’s inadequacies and pin- 
pointing of their emotional and practical 
dependence on women. Why is it, then, that 
many women feel uncomfortable with Ser- 
reau’s work, and that Trois hommes et un couffin in 
particular has been the target of sharp feminist 
criticism (especially from America, in the writ- 
ings of Tania Modleski and Lucy Fischer)? One 
reason has to do with Serreau’s essentialist 
view of femininity, another with the tolerance 
she shows her male characters. Her culturally 


specific blend of derision and indulgence does 
not travel well, especially when tested against 
an Anglo-American feminist agenda. 

Serreau’s comedy is a sub-genre of the com- 
edy of manners (more specifically moeurs) 
which depends on the observation of social and 
moral trends and is based on a depiction of the 
everyday and a sharp use of language. Indeed, 
Serreau’s success in France is largely a function 
of her topicality, her ability to tune into and 
even anticipate l’air du temps (the Zeitgeist). Trois 
hommes documented men’s changing roles in 
parenting, Romuald new forms of industrial 
crime in a multi-cultural society (narrowly pre- 
dating the first major case of insider dealing in 
the country). La Crise charts the effects of the 
recession on the bourgeois executive class, 
highlighting issues of ecology, broken mar- 
riages, racism and institutionalised socialism, 
as in the vignette of the gauche caviar (armchair 
socialist) MP and his wife. 

As a result of this social bias, Serreau’s 
heroes to date have mostly been men. But 
unlike Bourvil, Fernandel or de Funés, who pre- 
sented a grotesque image of male ineptitude in 
either the lower social echelons (Bourvil’s coun- 
try bumpkins) or hated professions (de Funés’ 
gendarmes), Serreau’s men are ‘ordinary’ bour- 
geois Parisians. They are professionals (archi- 
tects and air stewards, as in Trois hommes, 
lawyers like Victor in La Crise) or middle man- 
agers (Romuald). They live in beautiful apart- 
ments, have pretty girlfriends or wives and a 
taste for jazz, good food and tennis. They are 
played by solid, middle-of-the-road, and > 
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How the other half lives: Patrick Timsit as the proletarian bum in ‘La Crise’, left, comforts the hero 


< with the exception of Roland Giraud non- 
comic actors - André Dussolier, Michel Bouje- 
nah, Daniel Auteuil, Vincent Lindon. They also 
share striking physical similarities: dark 
haired, of average height, handsome in a non- 
threatening way, they are perfect specimens of 
the average (bourgeois) Frenchman. 

These men’s ‘normality’ is reinforced in the 
films, in classic comic fashion, by their pairing 
with visions of difference: a baby girl in Trois 
hommes, a black woman in Romuald and the pro- 
letarian bum (played by the comic Patrick Tim- 
sit) in La Crise. This last character marks a 
departure in class terms, and Timsit’s ‘low 
humour - falling over, vomiting - sits uneasily 
in Serreau’s bourgeois universe. The mirror 
held to the spectator by her comedies is not the 
distorting one presented by the classic male 
comic stars, but a pleasing, reassuring one 
directed at an increasingly middle-class audi- 
ence. Her films are part of a strong tendency 
towards ‘niceness’ in classic French comedy, 
identified and criticised by writers such as 
Francoise Audé and René Prédal.Serreau’s films 
both mock and display affection for their char- 
acters, treading a fine line between tenderness 
and sentimentality. But whereas this type of 
comedy traditionally reinforced oppressive 
gender roles - as in the archetypal ‘nice’ 50s 
comedy Papa, maman, la bonne et moi - Serreau 
uses it to reflect on these roles. 


Men on the edge 

All three films contain very pleasing moments 
for female spectators, highlighting the male 
characters’ inability to fulfil the undervalued, 
everyday roles of women: changing nappies, 
looking after children during school holidays 
and so on. In Romuald et Juliette, Juliette, a black 
cleaning worker, rescues Romuald when his 
universe collapses as he is caught up in indus- 
trial and financial fraud and discovers his 
wife’s adultery. When he declares his love for 
her, bearing a bunch of red roses, she turns 
him down with a list of his shortcomings 
(being white, being useless around the house, 
selfish...) and slams the door in his face. At the 
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Créteil women’s film festival preview, this mo- 
ment brought the house down. But it is not the 
end of the film: Juliette is eventually seduced, 
marries Romuald and becomes pregnant with 
his child (her sixth), his money erasing the 
problems we have seen her struggling with. 
This sentimental fairy-tale ending, including 
its racial optimism (rich whites and poor blacks 
mix happily), comes to many as a let down. 

Victor in La Crise turns to friends and family 
(mostly women) when his world disintegrates; 
they reply with indifference, too involved in 
their own crises, or with a devastating list of his 
faults. An equivalent moment to Juliette’s 
speech of rejection to Romuald is provided by 
his mother, who declares she is going to look 
after herself for once and is leaving her hus- 
band for a younger man. The ending, however, 
reunites Victor with his estranged wife in a ten- 
der moment of reconciliation and forgiveness. 

We can read this pattern in two ways. One is 
as a throwback to Serreau’s 70s utopianism. In 
interviews she stresses that “in all my films, 
there is the idea of happiness which can be 
regained.” The trajectory of her male heroes is 
that of the discovery and integration of the 
‘feminine’ values of understanding, caring and 
nurturing, allowing them to join women on an 
equal footing. In the process, they are brought 
down a peg: it is no accident that their journey 
starts with or entails a loss of traditionally male 
prestige, both sexual and occupational. Or per- 
haps, secondly, it is that Serreau’s creation of 
popular comedy for a family audience dictates 
a consensual resolution negotiated through a 
double address along gender lines. 

The biologically-based, essentialist view of 
femininity that Serreau’s films seem to affirm 
is problematic for many viewers. While Juli- 
ette’s oppression is depicted as connected to 
biology as well as class (she is a single mother of 
five), it is her super-mother quality that attracts 
Romuald and leads to her salvation from the 
high-rise block into Arcadia. (There are several 
shots of Romuald reduced to a child-like state, 
in bed with Juliette’s children.) Whereas her 
narrative triumph is due to her cleverness 


(figuring out Romuald’s problems before he 
could), her final triumph is her pregnancy. Ini- 
tially Trois hommes is about men learning the 
social skills of parenting. But this leads to a 
reflection on the mystery of birth, as Jacques 
puts a cushion under his sweater and ponders 
the falsehood of the myth of Adam’s rib. The 
most vicious stereotypes of women in the 
film are of those without children - especially 
the nanny, coded as an old maid and saved 
from offensive caricature only by Dominique 
Lavanant’s brilliantly funny performance. In 
Romuald et Juliette, the racist position is given to 
a woman visually coded as ‘dried up’ - a thin 
blonde secretary with a pinched face and hys- 
terical voice who rudely rebuffs the voluptuous 
Juliette, who at that point is clutching her 
youngest child by the hand. In La Crise ‘true’ 
feminine wisdom is also embodied in the eth- 
nic woman, here the dying North African who 
passes on the ‘secret’ of female sexuality. 


Ethnic super-mothers 

Read on this level, Serreau’s films would appear 
to espouse a backlash against feminism: desir- 
able, true femininity is to be found only in eth- 
nic super-mothers or sensitive men. But this is 
to ignore the generic and cultural specificities 
of the films. First of all, the prominent place of 
children in French culture should not be 
underestimated. Trois hommes is conspicuously 
more child-oriented than its US remake Three 
Men and a Baby, in which the camera focuses 
more on the male action. Many of the scenes in 
Juliette’s flat in Romuald et Juliette are also organ- 
ised around the children, while in La Crise Vic- 
tor finally becomes aware of his failure as a 
man when his mother-in-law points out his 
neglect of his children. 

In their use of the intimate realist strategies 
familiar in French cinema, Serreau’s films 
spend much time in domestic spaces, the usual 
topographies of the feminine. All three films 
centre on professional men, yet traditionally 
male spaces such as the office are glimpsed 
only briefly. In Romuald et Juliette most of the 
time spent in Romuald’s office is at night, when 
it has become Juliette’s space. Her detection 
work is based on traditional feminine skills 
such as cleaning, but also on listening to and 
observing men - the same skills Serreau 
demands from her audience. 

Serreau’s focus on men is not a way of allow- 
ing them to displace women, but rather a 
woman-oriented exploration of masculinity in 
crisis, a crisis caused to a large extent by the 
rapidly changing roles of women in relation to 
men and of men and women in relation to chil- 
dren. French cinema, comic and melodramatic, 
has long given the patriarch centre stage, as a 
symbolic figure that incorporates femininity 
but remains in control. Serreau’s films reflect 
this cinematic history, but offer a female-cen- 
tred, comic corrective perspective on the crum- 
bling edifice of masculinity in France of the 
90s. Her films are not always politically correct, 
nor do they necessarily offer ‘positive’ hero- 
ines, but they do ask the question: “Why can’t a 
man be more like a woman?” 

‘La Crise’ opens on 18 February and is reviewed on 
page 37 of this issue 


The National Film 
Theatre and Sight and 
Sound presenta 
weekend Festival of 
Comedy with films 
and events reflecting 
the subjects covered 
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new comedy films 
‘Deadly Advice’, 
‘Coneheads’ and 
‘Johnny Stecchino’. 
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The National Film Theatre and Sight and Sound 
present a weekend Festival of Comedy 


Friday 4- Sunday 6 March 





The Festival kicks off on Friday 
night with a special preview of 
Deadly Advice, a new British 
comedy starring Jane Horrocks, 
Imelda Staunton and Jonathan 
Pryce. Mandie Fletcher, best 
known for TV work on 
Blackadderand Only Fools and 
Horses, directs this black look at 
the great British murder tradition, 
with Edward Woodward, Billie 
Whitelaw and Sir John Mills 
guesting as the heroine’s 
mentors in murder. Coneheads 
(Saturday) is the latest spin-off 
from Saturday Night Live, 
following in the wake of The 
Blues Brothers and Wayne's 
World, with Dan Aykroyd and 
Jane Curtin as suburban aliens 
on the loose. And Sunday’s 
preview features Jim Jarmusch 
regular (and soon-to-be Son of 
the Pink Panther) Roberto 
Benigni directing and starring in 


a manic Italian box-office smash 
about the Mafia and mistaken 
identity, Johnny Stecchino. 

Also on Saturday, new TV is 
represented by a preview of up- 
and-coming British comedy find 
Lee Evans, premiering his new 
Granada series. And Saturday 
also features a Special screening 
of The Ladykillers, hopefully with 
Herbert Lom on stage to 
introduce this special tribute to 
director Alexander Mackendrick. 

Other delights include Billy 
Crystal in Mr Saturday Night, 
Terry Thomas in School for 
Scoundrels, and Woody Allen’s 
Annie Hall— favourite films 
selected by Ruby Wax, Victoria 
Wood and Miss Piggy 
respectively. All this plus The Cat 
and the Canary, Viv Stanshall’s 
Sir Henry at Rawlinson’s End, 
Dustin Hoffman in Lenny and the 
ever-excellent Wayne's World. 


Tickets are £3.95 (concessions £2.75) per screening. 

Plus, Take Five: five screenings (Sat and Sun) for only £16.00 

Full details of the programme and how to book tickets canbe 
obtained from the National Film Theatre, South Bank, London, SE1; 


Box Office tel: 071928 3232. 


The Box Office is open daily between 11.30am and 8.30pm. 
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Obsession 


The mscrutable thing 





Always at the end of Ulzana’s Raid I break out 
in gooseflesh and tears run down my face. 
Lots of films make me cry, but there’s a 
whole lot more to this one that I've never 
tried to analyse until now. 

Directed in 1972 by Robert Aldrich and 
produced by Carter De Haven for Universal, 
this is an austere and melancholy film in 
which each of the principals is an arche- 
type who reflects and refracts some aspect 
of the others. Ulzana (Joaquin Martinez), 
the Apache who breaks out of the Indian 
Agency Reservation with a seven-man war 
party, is the Untamed Savage. Young Lieu- 
tenant DeBuin (Bruce Davison), six months 
out of West Point, is the boyish and morally 
correct Man of Inexperience detailed to lead 
the cavalry patrol] that will “pursue and 
apprehend” Ulzana. McIntosh (Burt Lan- 
caster), the Fort Lovell cavalry scout who 
lives with an Indian woman, is the sorrow- 
ful Man of Experience who will be the Lieu- 
tenant’s adviser. Ke-Ni-Tay (Jorge Luke), him- 
self an Apache, is MclIntosh’s Savage 
Partner, riding with him to track down 
Ulzana. McIntosh contains, in changing bal- 
ance, the others: he is partly DeBuin, partly 
Ulzana and partly Ke-Ni-Tay, the pragmatic 
realist who lives by How-tIt-Is. A fifth arche- 
type, Sergeant Burn (Richard Jaeckel), the 
Bitterly Knowing Subordinate, is also an 
aspect of McIntosh. 

From the outset there is dramatic 
inevitability: Ulzana must die; DeBuin must 
grow up, must lose his moral maidenhead; 
Ke-Ni-Tay, the unblinking eye of How-It-ls, 
the implacable fate-like tracker who will 
show The Way, must be in at the kill; McIn- 
tosh, the tragic hero, the man of thought 
and action, must go down the road of action 
in which all his thinking will avail him 
nothing. The images are unforgettable: 
horsemen seen from a distance with the 
light behind them have a fateful look; they 
meet a recognition always waiting for 
them; McIntosh galloping alone after two 
of the Apaches, flipping his carbine out of 
its sheath into the air, catching it and leap- 
ing off his horse to kneel and fire, stays in 
the eye, stays in the mind - an active figure 
full of life, full of death, full of soldierly 
centuries all the way back to Thermopylae. 

McIntosh and the others can only be what 
they are in each changing moment, can 
only do what is in them to do; and what 
they are and what they do are carefully 
explored in Alan Sharp’s screenplay. The 
ensemble acting and Aldrich’s direction 
compel empathy with every single one of 
the players in the deadly game; and Joseph 
Biroc’s photography intensifies the dryness 
of dust, the hardness of rock, the desolation 
at the heart of things. In the International 
Dictionary of Films and Filmmakers Ed Lowry 
says that in Ulzana’s Raid Aldrich “[(con- 
fronts] the horrors of Vietnam with a nearly 
intolerable accuracy.” Luckily the film is 
not welded to that historical event, but 
stands alone as a major work of art inde- 
pendent of any topical reference; it is a 
timeless study of a chain of increasingly 
difficult moral and practical choices in 
which all points of view have some validity 
and nobody has all the answers. 


The deadly game of 
Robert Aldrich’s 
‘Ulzana’s Raid’ 
compels novelist 
Russell Hoban as 
hereflects onfaces, 
fate and songs of 
experience 





Ulzana and his braves make off with 
Agency horses by night. Next morning, as 
the troopers play baseball, Lieutenant 
DeBuin, the umpire (“Can't tell an inside 
curve from a three-legged horse,” says the 
Sergeant) sees, tiny in the tawny distance, 
a galloper approaching, growing larger, 
larger as we hear him shouting, above the 
thudding of his horse’s hooves, “Ulzana’s 
broken out! Ulzana’s on a raid!” 

Realism prevails: there are no chases in 
which stirrupless Indians with secondhand 
rifles, bobbing up and down on horses gal- 
loping over rough ground, waste their 
ammo trying to hit the stagecoach driver 
while John Wayne picks them off. Here, 
when the Apaches want to stop a home- 
steader’s wife trying to escape in a wagon 
with her young son, they sensibly shoot one 
of the horses. As the woman screams for 
help, the sole trooper escorting her turns in 
his saddle and puts a bullet between her 
eyes before he himself is killed. When the 
cavalry patrol arrives they find the boy 
unharmed, but back at the homestead the 
dead husband is sat on the ground with his 
outstretched arms tied to a fence rail and 
his genitals charred by a fire built between 
his legs while he was alive. 

That night Lieutenant DeBuin asks Ke-Ni- 
Tay why the Apaches are so cruel. “Is how 
they are,” says Ke-Ni-Tay. “Is how they have 
always be.” The Lieutenant persists, wants 
to know why the homesteader was slowly 
tortured to death. “To take the power,” Ke- 
Ni-Tay replies. “Like fire - fire that burn 
long time. Many can have heat. Each man 
that die, the man who kill him take his 
power. Man give up his power when he die... 
Here in this land man must have power. 
Ulzana is long time in the Agency; his 
power very thin. Smell in his nose are all 
smell of the Agency: old smell, smell of 
woman, smell of dog, smell of children. 
Man with old smell in the nose is old man. 
Ulzana came for new smell, pony running, 
the smell of burning, the smell of bullet - 
for power.” The boy, we learn, wasn’t killed 
because “man cannot take powerfrom boy.” 

Each of the individuals in this drama is at 
the same time alone in the world of his own 
uncertainties and inseparably joined to the 
worlds of the others: Ulzana, demonic in 
his intelligence, raging like a fire with the 


Man of sorrows: BurtLancaster in ‘Ulzana’s Raid’ 


tragedy of his people; DeBuin, Bible-carry- 
ing son of a minister, trying hard to be a 
Christian and a soldier and a grown-up man 
of action; McIntosh, gravely obedient to the 
orders and mistakes that will bring him to 
his death; Ke-Ni-Tay, loyal to his white mas- 
ters and How-It-Is. It is he who at the end 
watches the defeated Ulzana, singing his 
death song, lift handfuls of dust and let 
them run through his fingers. Then Ke-Ni- 
Tay draws his US Army revolver from its 
holster, walks behind the kneeling Ulzana, 
and takes all power from him for ever. 

You can’t get away from the faces in 
Ulzana’s Raid: McIntosh with his brooding 
gravitas and useless wisdom; DeBuin fight- 
ing back his fears and doubts like a child 
in the dark; Ulzana with his tragic and 
soon-to-be-extinguished rage; and Ke-Ni- 
Tay, the survivor, the Savage Partner who 
sees through all pretense, the How-It-Is 
man. Those faces - it’s as if the cameraman 
had sworn an oath not to miss the slight- 
est flicker of anything at all. These four 
faces are as memorable to me as Ahab, Ish- 
mael, Queequeg and Starbuck aboard the 
doomed Pequod. 

This thought sends me to Moby Dick and 
Ahab’s words in Chapter XXXVI, ‘The Quar- 
ter-Deck’: “All visible objects, man, are but 
as pasteboard masks. But in each event - in 
the living act, the undoubted deed - there, 
some unknown but still reasoning thing 
puts forth the mouldings of its features 
from behind the unreasoning mask. If man 
will strike, strike through the mask! How 
can the prisoner reach outside except by 
thrusting through the wall? To me, the 
white whale is that wall, shoved near to me. 
Sometimes | think there’s nought beyond. 
But ’tis enough. He tasks me; he heaps me; 
I see in him outrageous strength, with 
an inscrutable malice sinewing it. That 
inscrutable thing is chiefly what I hate; and 
be the white whale agent, or be the white 
whale principal, I will wreak that hate upon 
him.” Yes! That's what Ulzana’s Raid is about: 
the inscrutable thing that is everybody's 
enemy, the inscrutable thing that in this 
story sets men against one another in a 
battle that nobody can win. 

My assignment here is to reflect on a film 
that has meant something to myown work, 
and now I see what Ulzana’s Raid means to 
me: I too am obsessed by the inscrutable 2 
thing that is sometimes a white whale and # 
sometimes a game of life and death in the 2 
dry heat and the rocks. It’s in the silent ter- 
ror of a dark Maine road through the pines © 
past a petrol station with illuminated old-£ 
fashioned pumps in a Hopper painting; it® 
stalks on great shadowy legs through Bach’s 
Art of Fugue; and it can be heard in Matthew 
Arnold's Dover Beach: “...the grating roar/of 
pebbles which the waves draw back, and 
fling,/At their return, up the high 
strand,/Begin, and cease, and then again 
begin,/With tremulous cadence slow, and 
bring/The eternal note of sadness in.” 

The inscrutable thing is what there is to 
think about, and Ulzana’s Raid is a bench- 
mark of metaphysical cinema that sets a 
standard of excellence and useful points of 
reference for any thoughtful artist. 
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Musculature in motion: 
masculinity is parodied 
in action movies such 
as ‘Rambo III’, right 


Fallen idol: Graham Greene’s 
moral imagination surfaced 
in ‘Brighton Rock’, below 


_ 
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Pumping ironies 


Paul Burston 

Spectacular Bodies: 

Gender, Genre and the Action Cinema 
Yvonne Tasker, Routledge, £35 (hb), 
£11.99 (pb), 200pp 











It seems ironic that the decline of the male 
action film into the self-reflexive antics of 
Arnold Schwarzenegger in Last Action Hero 
and Sylvester Stallone in Demolition Man 
should coincide with a new propensity 
among academic critics to take the genre 
seriously. As Yvonne Tasker notes in the 
introduction to this uneven but very read- 
able study, “With the notable exceptions of 
the western and the gangster movie, tradi- 
tions of action cinema have achieved nei- 
ther aesthetic nor political credibility 
within film studies.” 

Thankfully, the author’s determination 
to redress the balance doesn’t entirely 
divert her from noting the absurdity of 
men with short legs and over-abundant 
muscles making a spectacle of themselves. 
As she ably demonstrates in her analysis of 
the Rambo and Terminator series, self- 
reflexivity did not begin with Last Action 
Hero. One of the characteristics of what 
Tasker labels “muscular movies” is the com- 
plex interplay of violent imagery and comic 
motifs, excessive physicality and knowing 
self-parody. 

These tensions are nowhere more appar- 
ent than in the over-determined body of the 
action hero himself. Developing theories 
about male objectivity first formulated by 
Richard Dyer and Steve Neale, among oth- 
ers, and with particular regard for the work 
of queer theorists such as Judith Butler and 
Diana Fuss, Tasker argues a case for the 80s 
action hero as a walking, grunting example 
of category crisis. Her opening observation 
that the 80s was a decade during which tra- 
ditional masculinity sought to reassert 
itself through excessive displays of muscu- 
lature in motion initiates a line of enquiry 
which seeks to show how the over-devel- 
oped body of the action hero can be seen to 
unsettle the very terms it is taken to repre- 
sent. In this analysis, the “implicit invoca- 
tion of a fascist idealisation of the white 
male body” is mitigated by the fact that 
these idealised bodies “offer a parodic per- 
formance of ‘masculinity, which both 
enacts and calls into question the qualities 
they embody.” 

Tasker acknowledges that there is noth- 
ing startlingly original about this concept 
(indeed, Barbara Creed has argued a simi- 
lar line, identifying a hysterical edge to 
Schwarzenegger’s pumped-up screen per- 
sona). She concedes also that a model of 
masculinity as multiple masquerade hardly 
answers the call for a return to “realpolitik” 
(no amount of post-modern postulation can 
disguise the fact that white men still own 
the means to cultural production). But if 
the concept of performativity posed by 
queer theory is now so familiar as to risk 
breeding contempt, the pleasures riding on 
it are still barely understood. Tasker states 
emphatically that her own interest lies not 
in pinning down the “political meaning” of 
action films, but in attempting to under- 
stand the pleasures they have to offer. For as 
she points out, “In the rigorous decoding of 
what images mean politically, criticism can 
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end up unable to speak about why these 
images still matter to audiences.” 

Bearing in mind that the “structuring 
norm” of white ‘musculinity’ isn’t really a 
norm at all (merely an exaggerated perfor- 
mance), Tasker examines the relationship 
of this “performed maleness” to other gen- 
der, racial and sexual identities present 
within the action film narrative (and, by 
extension, to the diverse cultural identities 
of the viewing audience). Her book really 
ought to have been subtitled ‘Gender, Race 
and the Action Cinema’, since many of her 
most convincing arguments relate to the 
construction of blackness as a marginal, 
criminal, even monstrous category (see, for 
example, her assured reading of Predator 2). 

She also writes persuasively about the 
tension between the genre’s evocation and 
denial of homoerotic pleasures, arguing 
that “Homoeroticism is central to the male 
action movie”, yet “must remain unspoken 
within Hollywood’s world.” Hence the 
silence of the hero, the emphasis on testos- 
terone-fuelled spectacle over the articula- 
tion of intent. (It is a pity that she doesn’t 
extend these ideas into a more lengthy con- 
sideration of lesbian identification with 
what she terms “women warriors”, rather 
than merely commenting on the appear- 
ance of lesbian stereotypes and imagery in 
films like Red Sonja and Thelma & Louise). 

Tasker closes her book with a challenge to 
critics to recognise that what the viewer 
takes from the action cinema experience is 
always subject to the flux of identification 
across gender, sexual and racial lines. Here 
her choice of Kathryn Bigelow as a case 
study is not entirely helpful; Bigelow’s radi- 
cal appropriation of the action genre makes 
for more complex terms of audience 
address than, say, the average Jean-Claude 
Van Damme vehicle. Still, Tasker ultimately 
succeeds in showing how films that are rou- 
tinely dismissed as “simple and obvious” 
(as, indeed, Bigelow’s Point Break was) are 
likely to be “rich and ambiguous”. More 
importantly, she demonstrates qualities 
rarely found in the application of theory to 
popular pleasure: an enthusiasm and clar- 
ity of style which actually makes you want 
to experience the pleasures for yourself. 








Dimpled depravity 


Nick James 


Mornings in the Dark: 

AGraham Greene Film Reader 
David Parkinson (ed), Carcanet, 
£25, 738pp 


Orson Welles once said that, for him, every 
Joseph Conrad story is a movie. To the 
young Graham Greene, Conrad was the 
ideal novelist and, like his mentor, Greene 
became an intensely visual writer. “I 
thought in terms of a key scene - I would 
even chart its position on a sheet of paper 
before I began to write,” he revealed in the 
second volume of his fragmentary auto- 
biography Ways of Escape. “When I describe 
a scene | capture it with the moving eye 
of a cine-camera,” he told Marie-Francoise 
Allain in Conversations with Graham Greene. 
How much of Greene’s vivid imagism as a 
novelist was learned during his stint from 
July 1935 to March 1940 as a film reviewer ~ 
for the Spectator and Night and Day magazine 
- is impossible to determine. But what is 
clear from this exhaustive collection of 
reviews, essays and other film-related mate- 
rial culled from his entire career is that he 
had a fervent love of cinema. This love was 
to diminish when Greene later became 
involved in the business as a screenwriter, 
but in the 30s it was a zealous passion. 
Having grown up during the heyday 
of silent cinema and arrived as a reviewer 
during the awkward transition to sound, 
Greene the critic took a purist line. He saw 
cinema as an exciting art form for the 
masses capable of capturing “the poetry of 
everyday life” through judicious use of 
poetic montage. He adopted Eisenstein and 
Pudovkin as his theoretical mentors, and 
dismissed the majority of Hollywood 
movies, seeing the birth of sound as reduc- 
ing the cinema’s poetic potential to the 
mere aping of stage plays. If there were no 
Soviet classics such as We from Kronstadt or 
Fritz Lang movies such as Die Nibelungen 
available to review, he would often 
unfavourably compare a Hollywood film to 
a documentary such as Basil Wright’s Song 
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of Ceylon. Knowing that the bulk of films 
would fail his stringent criteria, Greene’s 
solution to the problem of how to produce 
entertaining copy was satire. 

Hollywood pretensions were mocked 
ruthlessly. In one essay, “Film Lunch”, 
Greene reports Louis B. Mayer telling a 
roomful of British film types that “If ever 
there was a Christ-like man in human form 
it was Marcus Loewe”, a remark guaranteed 
to rankle with the Anglo-Catholic Greene, 
and one curiously reminiscent of Steven 
Spielberg’s recent assertion that he based 
the character of Oscar Schindler on the late 
Time Warner boss Stephen J. Ross. Indeed, 
there is much in Greene’s occasional writ- 
ing about the industry that is horribly 
familiar today. Anyone who supposes that 
film journalism has only recently become a 
PR-driven profession should delve into 
Greene’s 1936 piece for Sight and Sound, “Is It 
Criticism?”. 

Hollywood had small revenge on Greene 
through the notorious Shirley Temple libel 
case (the larger revenge was making lousy 
film versions of his novels). In a review for 
Night and Day, Greene wrote of the child 
star: “Watch the way she measures a man 
with agile studio eyes, with dimpled deprav- 
ity.” The publishers were required to pay 
damages of £3,500 and Night and Day ceased 
publication. Another regular target of the 
critic’s sly ridicule, Alexander Korda, 
reacted differently. He called Greene for a 
meeting and asked him if he had any ideas. 
Greene improvised: “Early morning on 
platform 1 at Paddington, the platform is 
empty, except for one man who is waiting 
for the last train from Wales. From below 
his raincoat a trickle of blood forms a pool 
on the pavement.” Thus began Greene's 
screenwriting career. 

By the time Greene had had his first satis- 
fying experience as a screenwriter with 
Brighton Rock for the Boulting Brothers in 
1947 he had already seen half-a-dozen of his 
novels adapted disastrously. Having had 
such great expectations of the cinema as an 
art form, practical involvement soon 
showed how easy it was to fall short of 
them. While Greene had some good experi- 
ences, particularly when working with 
director Carol Reed, screenwriting eventu- 
ally confirmed his disappointment in the 
medium, a feeling that runs through this 
book in counterpoint to erratic bursts of 
enthusiasm. 

While the reviews and essays reflect the 
monastic asceticism of the private man, the 
interviews show Greene adroitly spinning 
his own myth as the well-travelled, curious 
and compassionate witness. This myth has 
become completely entangled with the 
romantic qualities of his fiction, typified 
here by a fascinating handful of unfilmed 
treatments. It is a tribute to the indelible 
success of Greene’s collaborations with 
Reed, The Third Man, The Fallen Idol and Our 
Man in Havana, that the longest treatment, 
No Man’s Land, plays in the mind like a 
Reed movie, full of suitably restrained 
expressionism. 

No Mar’s Land also illustrates Greene’s 
method of framing points of view within 
one another - as in Major Calloway recall- 
ing Holly Martins investigating Harry Lime 
- so that the political surface of various 
opinions is fractured to reveal the human 
motive beneath. It is this ability to cut 


through humbug and confront moral atti- * 


tudes that made Greene perhaps the most 
important British writer of his generation. 
That he should simultaneously have been 
so much of the cinema, and yet have pro- 
duced so many excellent but unsuccessfully 
filmed novels, is a typical conundrum for 
this enigmatic figure to leave us with. 





Learned readers 


Kevin Loader 


British Television Drama in the 1980s 
George W. Brandt (ed), Cambridge 
University Press, £35 (hb), 

£12.95 (pb), 283pp 








Those of us who make television pro- 
grammes are continually frustrated by the 
state of television criticism in this country. 


_With a few honourable exceptions, the 


daily and weekly press has for years used 
television reviews as a means of introduc- 
ing humorous columnists. Arts editors are 
happy to review three minor song recitals 
(attended by a total audience of 500) and 
squeeze those television reviews they allow 
into a thin side column. The nation’s princi- 
pal cultural activity may sell newspapers on 
the strength of its gossip, but critics often 
give the impression of having better things 
to write about. 

Britain’s dominant critical heritage is a lit- 
erary one, so it is not surprising that critics 
and editors tend towards the literary. Even 
the sadly-departed Listener, which at least 
took for granted that television was worth 
discussing, never considered allowing tele- 
vision an equal number of pages as were 
devoted to books. Today the trend is for tele- 
vision criticism to become a branch of con- 
sumer journalism — advising us how to plan 
our leisure time. We might as well be read- 
ing Which? 

The media studies revolution has now 
filtered down to GCSE level, and with it 
comes a burgeoning of more ‘considered’ 
criticism. British Television Drama in the 1980s 
is a collection of 12 essays by writers who 
are predominantly academics; the pro- 
grammes selected for analysis are largely 
from the genre that matured in the 80s, the 
television serial - Edge of Darkness, Boys from 
the Blackstuff, The Jewel in the Crown, Tutti 
Frutti, and so on - although there are also 
pieces on Yes, Prime Minister, Brookside and 
Tumbledown. 

Unfortunately, media studies has also 
bequeathed a post-structuralist vocabulary 
which serves too often to mask common- 
place insight. The talk is all of “gender rep- 
resentation” and “female discourse”. John 
Adams’ discussion of Yes, Prime Minister 
within the framework of Tzvetan Todorov’s 
registers of verisimilitude is the worst 
offender, but at least Adams’ determination 
to wear his learning on his sleeve makes his 
claims for the television comedy plain: “The 
formal and generic lineage of Yes, Minister 
and Yes, Prime Minister is securely rooted in 
the satiric political drama dating back 
through the Atellan farce of early Roman 
times to the Attic comedy of Aristophanes 
in the fifth century BC.” 

There would be nothing wrong with this 
if it were followed through; but after this 
spectacular beginning, Adams contents 
himself with less fascinating revelations: 
“Sir Humphrey is a pure incarnation of the 
spirit of intrigue and self-interest - deter- 





Icons of the 80s: the 
political satire ‘Yes, Prime 
Minister’ reflected the 
values ofthe era 


mined to maintain the status quo which 
guarantees his power...” 

Too many of these essays are happy to pro- 
vide insights that would just about pass 
muster with the GCSE examiner, but hardly 
need stating in a volume such as this. How 
about: “In recent years cultural changes in 
Western society in relation to employment 
and the position of women have caused tra- 
ditional views of masculinity to be chal- 
lenged and redefined in culture” (Bob 
Millington’on Boys from the Blackstuff). Unlike 
newspaper critics, these essayists don’t 
appear to know for whom they are writing 
- lazy media studies students who were too 
young to see the programmes? Or those 
who have but were drunk at the time and 
now have to write an essay? Viewers from 
another planet? 

This weakness means that the book lacks 
consistency of tone or approach. The best 
pieces are founded in the traditional 
virtues of literary criticism, for instance 
Richard Sparks’ intelligent reading of the 
appeal of Inspector Morse, and Hugh Hebert’s 
of Tutti Frutti (is it a coincidence that neither 
of these writers teaches in a media-oriented 
university department?). Others attempt to 
deploy good old-fashioned practical criti- 
cism, but only manage to tease out the 
mundane: “Sometimes, she plays on the 
contradiction between what we can see on 
the screen and'the image she is creating in 
words” (Albert Hunt on Maggie Smith in 
Alan Bennett’s Talking Heads). It’s the cumu- 
lation of such obviousnesses which disap- 
points most; many of these arguments are 
less insightful than the average daily critic’s 
immediate responses. 

Other essays attempt to understand the 
production of particular programmes 
within the structures of the broadcasting 
institutions - always a dangerous game, as 
anyone who has inside knowledge of, say, 
the BBC can tell you — but at least these have 
the virtue of considering the realities of 
television production, with their attendant 
problems of ‘authorship’, and the practical 
reasons for some of the compromises 
inevitable in any collaborative process. 
Future generations of critics will, I suspect, 
be more grateful for this legacy than any 
other; looking back on the 80s from the 
media landscape of the next century, it may 
well be difficult to appreciate just how 
much freedom the current writers, produc- 
ers and directors had to create a response to 
their times. In the meantime, one can only 
hope that the art of television criticism 
finds itself a proper place, and a vocabulary, 
between the gossip of daily journalism and 
the half-baked earnestness of second-rate 
academic criticism. 





Mice time 


Simon Louvish 

7 Minutes: 

The Life and Death ofthe American Cartoon 
Norman M. Klein, Verso, £19.95, 286pp 











Chuck Jones writes on the jacket blurb of 
this book: “Animation is not a simple form 
to pin down; it has surprisingly little to do 
with other graphic arts, because it adds 
that elusive element - time.” Nevertheless, 
Norman M. Klein of the California Institute 
of Arts has decided to take on this art form, 
from Popeye to Magoo, without the aid > 
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< of spinach, but with great dollops of 
analytical skill. Leonard Maltin, author of 
the almost definitive Of Mice and Magic 
(1980), wrote that his obsession with car- 
toons began with unanswered questions 
such as “why there seemed to be three thou- 
sand mice in every Paul Terry cartoon.” Nor- 
man Klein does not quite answer this one, 
but does try to reach the parts previous 
books about cartoons haven't reached. 

Whereas Maltin’s book traced the history 
of the studios from the silent era through 
Disney to the television age, Klein shifts the 
agenda to the type of narrative the short 
cartoon provides, its sources and its history 
as it chops and changes to reflect a range of 
external pressures: financial strictures, 
marketing strategies, social changes, the 
Depression, the Second World War. Along 
the way, Klein tends to fall into the kind of 
jargon still prevalent in American colleges, 
to wit: “In the language of critical theory, 
the chase cartoon is both diachronic and 
synchronic... to use Bakhtin’s terminology, it 
is both dialogical and carnivalesque...” Suf- 
ferin’ succatash! But I am inclined to forgive 
Klein a great deal of this, even “Brechtian 
defamiliarization”, because of the genuine 
depth of his knowledge and the prodigious 
research, breadth of ambition and sheer 
love of cartoondom that leap from every 
page. This man has really plundered the 
Acme Company for every widget and can 
opener to prise out Toonland’s secrets. He is 
equally at home with the social history of 
the 30s, the personal histories of the great 
animators, their technical methods and the 
nuts and bolts of animation production. 

Klein argues that cartoons are not just 
archival artefacts or repositories of nostal- 
gia, but that the ethos of what began as 
“graphic narrative” has “invaded” our cur- 
rent life in spheres such as consumer archi- 
tecture, theme parks, video games, “virtual 
reality” and special effects which have 
made live action entertainment as mal- 
leable as the drawings of yesterday. I might 
add that Mr Magoo even became president 
for eight years, in the guise of Ronald Rea- 
gan. We are still awaiting Daffy Duck. 

As distinct from films or books which 
reflected contemporary events and _atti- 
tudes in a delayed form, the seven-minute 
quickies from the golden age of cartoons, 
churned out at the rate of one every five 
weeks, could provide an almost instanta- 
neous spectre of the spirit of their times. 
Thus Disney’s Three Little Pigs captures the 
essence of the Depression, the Fleischer 
Popeyes and Betty Boops reflect the chaotic 
dynamism of city life, and the chase car- 
toons of the 40s mirror directly the hectic 
nihilism of war. 

More than any other medium, cartoons 
could capture dreamscapes and nightmares 
that censorship might have supressed. But 
censorship, direct and indirect, was at play 
here too, as Klein traces in the parallel tales 
of Betty Boop and Mickey Mouse. Betty was 
unBooped, and Mickey transformed, mainly 
by commercial necessity, into the sanitised 
image of the American Dream. Klein 
shrewdly traces the consequences of Dis- 
ney’s development of “full animation” and 
the principle of “personality” in the car- 
toon. Tex Avery and Bob Clampett’s rebel- 
lion was, in essence, not against Disney 
“cuteness” but against the tyranny of Dis- 
ney’s version of anthropomorphised charac- 
terisation: anarchy versus social control. 
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Klein gets carried away, at times, in con- 
ceptual flights of fancy, such as his adop- 
tion of the term “machina versatilis” to say 
something about the technical nature of 
cartoons. But one can’t escape aesthetic 
judgments. Full animation, whatever its 
“ideology”, is a joy to watch, a visual feast. 
Compare the barren diet of the TV cartoon, 
from The Flintstones onwards, with its flat 
minimalism, culminating in the deliberate 
ugliness of Beavis and Butthead, that terri- 
fying outline of our own age. No wonder 
Disney is coining it in with Aladdin and a 
return to lost glories. 

But it is indeed now all a machine, a mon- 
eymaking artefact from Cosmic Acme Inc. 
There is no anarchy in Aladdin, merely an 
imposition of a global graphic orthodoxy, 
an animated CNN, presenting ‘world news’ 
from Main Street USA. Imagine an Iranian 
Aladdin, made with the resources of Disney, 
but based on the rich, non-western tradi- 
tion of Persian illustration... Would that not 
be a feast for the eyes? 

Klein is a little too sanguine about the 
brave new world of “cyberpunk video”, the 
“electronic interspace”. It is a real invasion 
far removed from the happy antics in the 
Warner Bros backlot. But he has written a 
volume which should be on every toon fan’s 
bookshelf, beautifully produced by his pub- 
lishers, genuine food for thought with a 
mass of fascinating detail. Did you know 
that people threw stray cats over the fence 
of Disney’s original studio in the possible 
hope that they could be transformed into 
toons? Perhaps, after all, we get the anima- 
tion we deserve... 





Unfashionably 
macho 


Robert Murphy 


Robert Shaw: The Price of Success 
John French, Nick Hern Books, 
£15.99, 275pp 


Some of the best British actresses of the 60s 
- Virginia Maskell, Janet Monro, Mary Ure, 
Rachel Roberts - came to untimely self 
induced ends. The men were luckier, or 
more resilient, though Stanley Baker died 
of lung cancer at 49 and Richard Burton at 
59 after a protracted bout with alcohol 
which might be regarded as suicidal. Here 
we have a reminder of the high price of suc- 
cess for Robert Shaw, who was claimed by 
drink at the age of 51. 

John French waited 15 years after Shaw's 
death before publishing this biography 
because he wanted to avoid prurient inter- 
est in the more sensational aspects of his 
subject’s life and death. When he died, 
three years after his success in Jaws, Shaw 
was still hot. Now he is hardly remembered. 

Random sampling in the film studies 
department in which I work revealed a 
patchy knowledge of who Robert Shaw was 
and what he did. “He was the Australian 
guy who played Sean O’Casey in Young Cas- 
sidy.” No, that was Rod Taylor. “His last film 
was Brian De Palma’s Obsession.” No, that 
was Cliff Robertson, although the dates are 











about right. “He was an American who lived * 


in England and starred in off-shore tax shel- 
ter films like Avalanche Express and Force Ten 
from Navarone.” Right about the films, 
but Shaw was in fact an English 





Anti-hero: Robert Shaw blew 
the international success 
that followed starring roles 
in ‘Custer of the West’, 
above, and ‘The Battle of 
the Bulge’, below 






















actor who spent most of his time hiding = 
from the tax man on an isolated Irish & 
estate. Memory-jogging provokes reminis- ; 
cences of enjoyable cameos as Henry VIII in 3 
A Man for All Seasons, as the Sheriff of Not-& 
tingham in Robin and Marian, as the blonde 4 
killer who nearly bumps off Bond on the& 
Orient Express in From Russia with Love. But 
only a very keen Canadian student recog- 
nised the man from Jaws in The Caretaker, 
and nobody realised that bewildered, 
bespectacled Stanley in William Friedkin’s 
film of The Birthday Party was Shaw too. 

French, then, is not dealing with a house- 
hold name and his publishers might feel a 
wisp of regret that this biography is not 
going to attract much in the way of pruri- 
ent interest. Fortunately it is a very good 
biography. Any misgivings the reader might 
have on being told that John French was 
Shaw's agent for the last five years of his life 
are soon dispelled by his obvious compe- 
tence as a writer and his determination to 
understand and explain Shaw. 

French was no ordinary agent. The pro- 
jects he set up - a BBC version of King Lear, 
an Arthur Hopcraft-scripted film based on 
the Philby, Burgess and Maclean story - 
excited Shaw but were pushed aside by 
megabuck movies organised by his Ameri- 
can agent John Gaines. French was roped in 
to organise the schooling of Shaw’s ten chil- 
dren and to chivvy recalcitrant building 
contractors on Shaw’s Irish estate, and the 
book is full of the intimacies of financial 
and domestic affairs. French saw his subject 
in close-up and - despite being fired a few 
months before Shaw died - liked him. 

Shaw certainly needs a friend. Unfashion- 
ably macho, insanely competitive, embar- 
rassingly drunken, he does not easily com- 
mand sympathy. French recounts a 
dinner-party conversation where Shaw, 
who liked to shock his guests, complained 
that Mary Ure, his second wife, refused to 
let him bugger her. “Robert,” Mary replied 
firmly, “you're such an arsehole, why don’t 
you bugger yourself?” Braggadocio became 
spite as the drinking got worse. Then Ure 
resorted to a suicidal cocktail of drink and 
sleeping pills after a disastrous first night 
in April 1975. 

Ironically her death coincided with 
Shaw’s long-awaited breakthrough into the 
big time. Jaws brought the international 
recognition that starring roles in films like 
The Battle of the Bulge, Custer of the West and A 
Town Called Bastard had failed to produce. 
With mechanical thoroughness, Shaw blew 
it. Most good actors appear in some bad 
films, but Shaw developed an unerring 
instinct for the misconceived disaster. The 
six films he made after Jaws range from the 
banal (The Deep, Black Sunday) to the abysmal 
(Avalanche Express, The Scarlet Rainbow) to the 
appalling (Diamonds, Force Ten from Navarone). 
He regarded most of these films as “a piece 
of shit” and had to get very drunk to act in 
them, but he earned his fee and always 
seemed to manage to turn in a respectable 
performance. 

Shaw’s life, both public and private, was a 
mess, but his biographer makes sense of it, 
weaving the long-term trauma of his 
father’s suicide and the destructive mar- 
riage to Ure into a pattern of 
~.. tragedy which is both mov- 
ing and cathartic. Few 
agents have done more 
for their clients. 
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a aE 
ABronx Tale 


USA1993 


Director: RobertDe Niro 


Certificate 

18 

Distributor 

Rank 

Production Company 
Mario Cecchi Gori 
Vittorio Cecchi Gori 
Silvio Berlusconi 
in association with 
Price Entertainment 
ATribeca production 
Executive Producer 
Peter Gatien 
Producers 

Jane Rosenthal 

Jon Kilik 

Robert De Niro 
Associate Producer 
Joseph Reidy 
Production Associate 
David Pomier 
Production Office 
Co-ordinator 

Denise Pinckley 
Unit Production Manager 
Judith Stevens 
Location Manager 
Ginger Sledge 
Post-production 
Supervisor 

Michael Alden 
Post-production Office 
Co-ordinator 

Gladys Nicole Reiz 
Casting 

Ellen Chenoweth 
Principal Associate: 
Jill Greenberg Sands 
Bronx Associate: 
Marco Greco 
Assistant Directors 
Joseph Reidy 
Joseph Burns 
Susan Fiore 
Screenplay 

Chazz Palminteri 
Based on his play 
Director of Photography 
Reynaldo Villalobos 
Colour 

Technicolor 

Camera Operator 
Craig Dibona 
Camera Scenic 

Joyce Leipertz 
Opticals 

The Effects House 
Video Playback 

Joe Trammell 
Editors 

David Ray 

R.Q. Lovett 
Production Designer 
Wynn Thomas 

Art Director 

Chris Shriver 

Art Department 
Co-ordinator 
Jennifer Meisle 
SetDecorator 

Debra Schutt 

Set Dresser 

Nancy Boytos Amanuel 
On-set: 

Anthony Baldesare 
Scenic Artists 
Virginia Lim 

Ed Garzero 

Greg Sullivan 
Lorenzo Contessa 
Joyce Kubalak 

Ellen Doak 

Bill Armstrong 
Arthur Dworin 
Rochelle Edelson 
Storyboards 

Jeff Balsmeyer 
Special Effects 
Co-ordinator 

Steve Kirschoff 
Music 

Butch Barbella 
Theme Orchestrations 
Stephen Endelman 
Music Supervisor 
Jeffrey Kimball 
Music Editor 

Todd Kasow 





Executive Music 
Consuttant 

Phil Sandhaus 
Executive Music 
Co-ordinator 

Chandra Beard 

Music Office Co-ordinator 
Kevin Frech 

Songs 

“Streets of the Bronx” 
by Butch Barbella, 
performed by Cool 
Change; “I Wonder 
Why” by Ricardo 
Weeks, Ade Olayinka, 
performed by Dion & 
The Belmonts; “Little 
Girl of Mine” by Morris 
Levy, Herbert Cox, 
performed by The 
Cleftones; “Same Old 
Song and Dance” by 
Bobby Worth, Sammy 
Cahn, Jimmy Van 
Heusen, performed 

by Frank Sinatra; 
“Don’t You Know?” 

by Bobby Worth, 
performed by Della 
Reese; “Ain't Thata 
Kick in the Head” 

by James Van Heusen, 
SammyCahn, 
performed by Dean 
Martin; “Don’t You 
Just Know It” by Huey 
“Piano” Smith, 
performed by Bobby 
Marchan and The 
Clowns; “Flamenco 
Sketches” by and 
performed by Miles 
Davis; “For Your 
Precious Love” by Jerry 
Butler, Arthur Brooks, 
Richard Brooks, 
performed by Jerry 
Butler; “Sole Malato” 
by Domenico 
Modugna, Richard 
Pazzaglia, performed 
by Domenico 
Modugna; “Ruby” by 
Mitchell Parish, Heinz 
Roemhald, performed 
by Adam Wade; “Tell 
Like It Is” by George 
Davis, Lee Diamond, 
performed by Aaron 
Neville; “A Beautiful 
Morning” by Felix 
Cavaliere, Eddie Brigati 
Jnr, performed by The 
Rascals; “I Need Your 
Lovin” by Don Gardner, 
Morris Levy, Clarence 
Lewis, James 
McDougal, performed 
by Don Gardner, Dee 
Dee Ford; “Bustalk” 

by Robert M. Watson, 
performed by Bobby 
Watson; “I Only Have 
Eyes For You” by Harry 
Warren, Al Dubin, 
performed by (1) Garry 
Niewood, (2) The 
Complexions, (3) The 
Flamingos; “Ninety 
Nine and a Half (Won't 
Do)” by Steve Cropper, 
Eddie Floyd, Wilson 
Pickett, performed by 
Wilson Pickett; “When 
Joanna Loved Me” 

by Robert Wells, Jack 
Segal, performed by 
Tony Bennett; “Say It 
(Over and Over Again)” 
by Jimmy McHugh, 
Frank Loesser, 
performed by John 
Coltrane; “Come 
Together” by John 
Lennon, Paul 
McCartney, performed 
by The Beatles; “Ten 
Commandments of 





Love” by Marshall Paul, 
performed by The 
Moonglows; “To Be 
With You” by Nick 
Jiminez, William 
Tarras, performed 

by Joe Cuba Sextetto; 
“Cleo’s Mood” by Autry 
Dewalt, Willie Woods, 
Harvey Fuqua, 
performed by Jr Walker 
and The All Stars; 
“Hawg For You” by 
and performed by 
Otis Redding; “Nights 
in White Satin” by 
Justin Hayward, 
performed by The 
Moody Blues; “Baby 

I Need Your Loving” 
by Brian Holland, 
Edward Holland, 
Lamont Dozier, 
performed by The Four 
Tops; “You Really Got 
Me” by Ray Davies, 
performed by The 
Kinks; “All Along the 
Watchtower” by Bob 
Dylan, performed by 
The Jimi Hendrix 
Experience; “I'm So 
Proud” by Curtis 
Mayfield, performed 
by The Impressions; 
“Strange Brew” by Felix 
Pappalardi, Gail 
Collins, Eric Clapton, 
performed by Cream; 
“It's a Man’s Man's 
Man's World” by James 
Brown, Betty 
Newsome, performed 
by James Brown; 
“Cristo Redentor” 

by Duke Pearson, 
performed by Donald 
Byrd; “That's Life” 

by Dean Kay, Kelly 
Gordon, performed 
by Frank Sinatra; 
“Ave Maria” by Franz 
Schubert, performed 
by the Daughters of 
St Paul, Boston 
Costume Design 

Rita Ryack 

Wardrobe Supervisors 
Irene Ferrari 

Bill Campbell 
Make-up 

Key: 

Ilona Herman 
Artists: 

Michael Laudati 
Margot Boccia 

Hair Stylists 

llona Herman 
Werner Shere 

Steven G. Bishop 
TitleDesign 

Balsmeyer & Everett 
Inc 

Supervising Sound Editor 
Dan Sable 

Sound Editors 

Kevin Lee 

Magdaline Volaitis 
Supervising ADR Editor 
Michael Jacobi 

ADR Editors 

Deborah Wallach 
Wendy Heidin 

Sound Recordists 

Tod Maitland 

Joel Holland 

Music: 

Chris Cassone 

Gary Chester 

Foley Recordist 

George A. Lara 

Dolby stereo 

Sound Re-recordists 

Lee Dichter 
Dominick Tavella 
Post-production Sound 
Bilgin Turker 

Foley Artist 

Brian Vancho 
Technical Consultant 
Clem Caserta 
Technical Co-ordinator 
Joe Violante 

Stunt Co-ordinator 
Doug Coleman 

Stunts 

Dan Barringer 
Howard “Stick” Baines 


Doug Coleman 
Max Daniels 
Sonja Darling 
Roy Farfel 
Jeff Gibson 
Billy Judkins 
David Lomax 
Jalil Lynch 
Steve Mack 
John Polce 
Paul Sklar 
Greg Smrz 
Jeff Ward 


Cast 

Robert De Niro 
Lorenzo Anello 
ChazzPalminteri 
Sonny Anello 

Lillo Brancato 
Calogero Anello, age 17 
Francis Capra 
Calogero Anello, age 9 
Taral Hicks 

Jane 

Katherine Narducci 
Rosina Anello” 
Clem Caserta 
Jimmy Whispers 
Alfred Sauchelli Jnr 
Bobby Bars 

Frank Pietrangolare 
Danny K.O. 

Joe Pesci 

Carmine 
RobertD’Andrea 
Tony Toupee 
Eddie Montanaro 
Eddie Mush 

Fred Fischer 

JoJo the Whale 
DaveSalerno 
Frankie Coffeecake 
Joseph D'Onofrio 
Slick, age 17 

Luigi D’ Angelo 
Aldo, age 17 

Louis Vanaria 
Crazy Mario, age 17 
Dominick Rocchio 
Ralphie, age 17 
Patrick Boriello 
Slick, age 9 
PaulPerri 

Crazy Mario, age9 
Tommy A. Ford 

Phil the Peddlar 
Rocco Parente 
Driver 

Joe Black 
Murdered Man 
Louis Gioia 

Last Rites Priest 
Mitch Kolpan 
Detective Belsik 
Phil Foglia 
Detective Vella 
Richard DeDomenico 
Priest 

Max Genovino 
Louie Dumps 
Ralph Napolitano 
Gino 

Steve Kendall 

Red Beard 

A.J. Ekoku 

A]. 

Sobe Bailey 

Willy 

Dominick Lombardozzi 
Nicky Zero 

Frank Caserta Snr 
Old Gee 

Ed Derian 

Flight Announcer 
LarryLederman 
Racetrack Announcer 
Gianna Ranaudo 
Tina 

Philip Garbarino 
Sonny’s Killer 
Nicky Blair 

Jerry 

Joe Calvacca Jnr 
Anthony Etergineoso 
Louis Etergineoso 
Joe Laham 

Alan Lange 

Doo Wop Singers 
DarellGrant 
Demond Webber 
Rhaman Thomas 
KacyBrooks 

Jason Meighan 

Doo Wop Group 
Steve Pendelton 
John Tanuzzo Jnr 
Steve Bonge 





Greg Domey Frank Conti 
Mark Cafariella Fish Store Owner 
Butch Garcia Clem Caserta Jnr 
‘Sonny Hurst Pizza Man 
Satan’s Messengers Macky Annannlin 
Albert Attanasio Beansie 
PatVacaro Johnny Motts 
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Frank Caserta Jnr Anthony Coruzzo 
Soldiers Emily Degrass 
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Coffeemaker Anthony Cordero 
* Larry Liedy Jean Cruget 
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David Batiste Richard Miglione 
Derrick Simmons Johnny Velazquez 
Ali S. Abdul Wahhab Jockeys 
Angry Neighbours 
Elizabeth Abbassi 10,887 feet 
Woman in Window 121 minutes 
Ida Bernardini 
Italian Woman 


1960. An Italian neighbourhood 
in the Bronx. To images of the 
area and its characters, including local 
mobster and ‘neighbourhood god’ 
Sonny, the voice of Calogero recalls his 
childhood. Calogero, aged nine in 
1960, lives with his family next to the 
bar which serves as Sonny’s HQ and 
gambling den, a place Calogero’s bus 
driver father, Lorenzo, has always 
warned him away from. Sitting on the 
family stoop one day, Calogero wit- 
nesses Sonny shoot a man dead; aware 
of the low status afforded a ‘snitch’, 
Calogero chooses not to identify Sonny 
in a police line-up. As a reward for his 
son’s inaction, Lorenzo is offered a 
well-paid job running numbers, but 
turns it down. Sonny sends for 
Colagero, and soon the boy is making 
money serving drinks. When Lorenzo 
finds out, he takes Calogero to Sonny 
and forces him to return the money. 
1968. The racial make-up of the 
neighbourhood is changing, and 
blacks have begun to arrive. The 17- 
year-old Calogero and his friends now 
have their own haunt. Calogero, how- 
ever, spends much of his time with 
Sonny, who regularly dispenses advice. 
Sonny dislikes Calogero getting mixed 
up in any violence, and sends him 
away from a beating he and his gang - 
and subsequently, Calogero’s friends - 
mete out to a group of Hells Angels. 
Lorenzo endeavours to maintain his 
influence, and the struggle for Calo- 
gero is underlined at a boxing match 
when Lorenzo, sitting with his son, 
refuses Sonny’s offer of ringside seats. 
In school, Calogero summons up the 
courage to speak to Jane, a black girl, 
and they fix a date. Sonny sees no prob- 
lem in dating a black girl, but Lorenzo 
reckons each race should stay with its 
own kind. Before the date, a group of 
black youths is attacked by Calogero’s 
friends. Calogero does his best to pro- 
tect one of the youths by only pretend- 
ing to fight. Later, as Calogero meets up 
with Jane - in Sonny’s car, borrowed 
for the occasion — this same youth also 
turns up. He is Jane’s brother, and 
accuses Calogero of full involvement 
in the fight; Jane cancels the date. Back 
home, Calogero is set upon first by his 
father wanting to know what he was 
doing in Sonny’s car, and then by 
Sonny himself who accuses him of 
planting explosives in the car. 








On the buses: Robert De Niro 


Meanwhile, the gang war continues, 
with Calogero’s friends deciding to 
drive to the black neighbourhood, 
armed with firebombs. A_ docile 
Calogero accompanies until Sonny 
pulls him from the car. Jane, told by 
her brother that Calogero did in fact 
defend him, apologises to Calogero. 
But after a kiss, he remembers what his 
friends are set to do. He arrives in the 
the black neighbourhood too late - his 
friends are all dead, destroyed by one 
of their own bombs. Calogero, realis- 
ing that Sonny has saved his life, runs 
to thank him. But before he reaches 
him, Sonny is shot dead. The killer is 
the son of the man whose murder the 
young Calogero had witnessed. In the 
funeral parlour, Lorenzo joins 
Calogero in paying respects to Sonny. 
A third mourner, Carmine — evidently 
the new local mob boss - offers 
Calogero all the help he needs. 


tor is both hackneyed and con- 
fused, flaws which are probably 
related. The confusion lies in the film’s 
intended central opposition between 
Lorenzo, the decent bus driver, and 
Sonny, the mafioso. De Niro and princi- 
pal player Chazz Palminteri, who also 
wrote the script (from his own play), 
have said that they wanted to present 
an Italian-American community which 
focused on the ordinary hard-working 
man and not just on the mob. Yet 
Lorenzo has a cardboard cut-out of a 
life: he drives his bus, he offers some 
maxims for moral guidance, and that’s 
about it. 

Perhaps the character gives nothing 
more because the film relies so heavily 
on cinematic precedent. Guides to 
what to do with Lorenzo are not as 
prevalent as models for mapping out 
Sonny’s world or for flagging the street 
and sentimental education of Calo- 
gero. For the former, there are shoot- 
ings and crap games; for the latter, 
gangs and love across a racial divide. 
Indeed, most scenes recall scenes from 











other movies, with De Niro braving 
some risky comparisons: the introduc- 
tion to his film’s rogues’ gallery puts 
one instantly in mind of the run 
through the barful of mobsters in 
Scorsese's GoodFellas. There’s nothing 
original in script or direction, De Niro 
only managing to convince us that he 
can put together a guide to stock Italo- 
Americana. 

Giving up on Lorenzo means that the 
signalled opposition between two sets 
of values - Lorenzo’s decency versus 
the soiled status and wealth of Sonny - 
is a non-starter. Sonny, however, ends 
up fighting from both corners, from 
both black and white. It is Sonny who 
looks out for Calogero on the street, 
who gives him sound advice about his 
date, and who rescues him from his 
friends’ ill-fated attack on the black 
neighbourhood. At the end, one 
almost expects a message to flash up 
across screen reading, “a nurturing 
mafioso, just what every boy needs.” 
This is not because Sonny, before his 
death, had seen the-light, but simply 
because, just as Lorenzo is a hazy pro- 
tector, so Sonny never seems much of 
a devil. Hence, no dilemma seizes 
Calogero; he is not torn between an 
honest life with modest rewards and 
one of ill-gotten gain. Merely, he some- 
times has a practical problem of keep- 
ing two men happy. 

Interestingly, the type of conflict the 
film fails to construct is one which has 
been realised with some success by sev- 
eral black American films of the last 
few years, like the recent South Central. 
Here, a father’s tussle to hold onto his 
son — his rival is a powerful drug 
dealer — is set firmly in a carefully doc- 
umented and credible milieu. A Bronx 
Tale, on the contrary, suggests a never- 
never land assembled from cinematic 
off-cuts. Shaped into a motley garb, it 
is only fitting that the jester should 
show up at the end, and turn out to be 
Joe Pesci, giving a comic turn to a 
would-be moving resolution. 

Robert Yates 
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Paris. Victor wakes up one morn- 

ing to find his wife Marie gone. 
She phones to say she has met some- 
one else, leaving him to send off their 
children skiing with his mother-in-law. 
Hurrying to his office to share the bad 
news with his secretary Thérése, he is 
asked to clear out his desk; she has 
already secured a job with his former 
boss Laurent. Victor looks up his doctor 
friend Paul in search for sympathy, 
only to walk in on a big row between 
him and his wife Martine. 

Victor goes to drown his sorrows and 
meets Michou, a poor alcoholic.and the 
only one who will listen to his prob- 
lems - as long as Victor keeps buying 
the drinks. Victor, with Michou in tow, 
looks up a musician friend but she is 
more concerned about her broken vio- 
lin than helping him find his wife. 
Michou follows Victor home where 
Laurent’s wife Francoise is waiting. She 
has discovered that her husband is hav- 
ing an affair with Victor’s secretary. 
Francoise mistakes Victor’s longing for 
company as a sexual invitation and 
leaves angrily. She and Michou spend 
the night talking in a cafe. 

The next day, Victor takes Michou to 
visit his family, only to discover that 
his mother is leaving his father for a 
much younger yoga instructor. Victor 
accepts his sister Isabelle’s invitation to 
dinner at a politician friend’s house 
and has Michou wait outside; their en- 
vironment-conscious children throw 
out the unhealthy food, leaving 
Michou to help himself. While they are 
staying over that night at Isabelle’s, her 
boyfriend turns up unexpectedly, mis- 
taking Victor and Michou as her lovers. 
The next morning, the three go for a 
mountain walk, and Michou, inspired 
by the beautiful scenery, decides to 
visit his dying sister-in-law. Parting at 
the train station, Michou tells his self- 
appointed benefactor that Victor needs 
him more than he needs Victor. 

Victor sees his violinist friend per- 
form and, moved, tells her that he now 
understands why the violin is so 
important to her. By the Seine he runs 
into Martine, who has patched things 
up with her husband. Victor tracks 
down Michou at his brother’s apart- 
ment, where he is warmly welcomed 
by his family. He talks to his dying Arab 
sister-in-law, who asks him to take care 
of Michou. Victor reluctantly trains 
him as his secretary, with mixed 
results. Michou meets Francoise again 
and they go off to the cinema together. 
Victor remembers an errand and P 
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rushes to his mother-in-law’s apart- 
ment. Talking to her on the phone, he 
says that he now understands why he 
hasn’t been a good husband to Marie. 
As he puts down the phone he realises 
that Marie is in the flat and has been 
listening to him. She tells him that 
there is no-one else and they embrace. 


Very much in the style of Coline 

Serreau’s Trois hommes et un couffin 
and Romuald et Juliette, La Crise is 
another populist comedy of a man dis- 
covering that there is more to life than 
nine to five. By getting to know work- 
ing-class Michou’s world, the well-to-do 
Victor learns to re-evaluate his life and 
corrects his mistakes just in time to 
win back his estranged wife. 

The plot offers few surprises, espe- 
cially for audiences familiar with the 
good-naturedness of Serreau’s work. 
Her formulaic approach becomes espe- 
cially apparent towards the end when 
every conflict in turn is a little too 
neatly resolved, while the device cru- 
cial to the success of the film - the 
instant friendship between Victor and 
Michou - fails to convince. However, 
the story serves well as the base for the 
situation comedy Serreau handles so 
well. In this she has a good ally in 
Patrick Timsit, whose racist yet ami- 
able, dumb yet wise Michou provides 
most of the laughs. Placing him in Vic- 
tor’s middle-class environment is a lazy 
but effective way to create comedy. 

The moments of insight, which aim 
to lift this above-routine comedy mate- 
rial, are none too subtly underlined 
with Beethoven sonatas; perhaps the 
use of classical music rather than a 
modern score is the only way this 
really differs from Hollywood product. 
Serreau knows her craft and plays to 
audience expectations rather than risk 
alienating them with even the slight- 
est moral ambiguity. 

Despite some stereotyping, particu- 
larly of the more affluent characters 
(the liberal rich politician, Paul’s spoilt 
wife), there are some nice surprises. 
Notable among them is the scene in 
which Victor’s mother declares to her 
stunned family that she “doesn’t give a 
shit” about them any more, then pro- 
ceeds to talk at length about her past, 
present and future sex life; this con- 
vinces more than Victor’s change of 
heart, and maybe she deserves a film 
for herself. 

It is Serreau’s odd depiction of 
racism which is most out of tune with 
her genuine liking for the little people. 
While Michou constantly expresses 
racist views, it turns out that he is full 
of love for the ‘foreigners’ he has actu- 
ally met, especially his Arab sister-in- 
law. That Michou is nevertheless most 
likely to vote for Le Pen is something 
the film chooses not to deal with. Even 
racism becomes an endearing quality 
of the working class. 

However, above everything, La Crise 
is amiable, crowd-pleasing entertain- 
ment with more than its fair share of 
good jokes, and no more or less guilty 
of avoiding real issues than the average 
Hollywood movie. 

Martin Wagner 
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In the American Northwest, a 
whale is captured by a fishing 
boat, the Pequod. Later, in a nearby 
city, a young homeless boy, Jesse, and 
his friend Perry break into an amuse- 
ment park while running from the 
police. Perry spray-paints the tank in 
which the whale is being held. He 
escapes, but Jesse is caught and is fos- 
tered out to a young couple, Glen and 
Annie. Forced to clean up the tank as 
restitution, Jesse grows increasingly 
fond of the whale, now named Willy, 
who seems only to like him. Under the 
guidance of two park employees, Rae, a 
young woman trainer, and Randolph, 
a Native American whale attendant, 
Jesse becomes increasingly close to 
Willy, and learns to trust adults, even 
Glen, who until now has kept his dis- 
tance emotionally from Jesse. 
Unfortunately, Dial, the amusement 
park owner, wants Willy to turn a 
profit by performing, or else he will 
have him killed in order to collect the 
insurance. Jesse trains Willy to do the 
tricks. On the day of his first show, 
Willy refuses to perform. Jesse is 
| mortified and withdraws emotionally. 





Mopey Dick: Richter, Keiko 








Planning to run away, Jesse goes to say 
goodbye to Willy, but spots Dial’s 
henchmen sabotaging the tank. He 
rounds up Randolph and Rae, and they 
decide to release Willy into the ocean 
so he can rejoin his family. They pre- 
pare Willy for travel and escape the 
park, only to suffer a minor accident 
on the road. Glen and Annie come to 
their assistance, and they all race to 
the marina to deposit Willy in the 
water before he dies of dehydration. 
They succeed in the nick of time. 


Although just a modest, senti- 

mental little story about one boy 
and his whale, Free Willy must be a 
headache for Warner Bros’ publicity 
department. While the title is perfectly 
anodyne in the US, in the UK it sug- 
gests a gay porn film for the especially 
stingy. Even more embarrassingly, the 
theme song is sung by that famous 
lover of children and animals, Michael 
Jackson. 

Until very recently, when it came to 
sea animals larger than a dolphin, Hol- 
lywood subscribed to the Moby Dick 
approach, i.e. they were vicious mon- 
sters of the deep, to be conquered in 
the name of progress - see, for exam- 
ple, Jaws or Orca the Killer Whale. Green- 
peace has changed all that and ever 
since Star Trek IV: The Voyage Home these 
huge mounds of blubber have become 
cuddly symbols of man’s inhumanity 
to nature. 

Now the villians are not so much the 
whalers but the irresponsible theme 
park managers who treat animals as 
‘commodities’. Yet Free Willy skirts away 
from questioning the underlying 
ethics of animal performance - a 
smart move, as analysis might under- 
mine the political correctness of the 
film itself. In mixing its climactic Born 
Free ending with lots of impressive 
stunts by an exploited animal, the 
film’s ideology remains confused. The 
analogy between Willy the jailed whale 


| and Jesse the captured kid is also prob- 


lematic. Finally freed, Willy is able to 
rejoin his ‘family’. Jesse, on the other 
hand, although seemingly happy, still 
has a family imposed on him - like an 
animal in captivity, forced to bond 
with strangers. 

Meanwhile, the men do a lot of get- 
ting in touch with their feelings. As 
Glen, Michael Madsen swaps the cut- 
throat razor he brandished in Reservoir 
Dogs for a friendly baseball glove, while 
August Schellenberg looks soulful as 
the noble Indian lackey who guides 
Jesse’s understanding of whale spiritu- 
ality. There is so much patronising 
beatification of Native Americans that 
the film might have been retitled 
Dances with Whales. 

With its relatively slow pace and 
weepy quality, Free Willy ought to hold 
the attention of docile 5-to-8-year-olds, 
but one has doubts whether the older 
youth of today will really like it, unless 
they are zealous enviromentalists or 
budding zoologists. Like many chil- 
dren’s films, Free Willy is easy to be cyni- 
cal about, but being so excessively 
trite, it is also hard to like. 

Leslie Felperin Sharman 
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Portland, Oregon. After a price- 

less coin is stolen from a local 
museum, reporter Mickey O’Malley is 
contacted by the frightened thief who 
reveals that corrupt police lieutenant 
Philip Brock masterminded the rob- 
bery. O’Malley obtains the coin and 
secretes it inside the beeper of his 
fitness trainer Jillian Shananhan, who 
is deaf. Brock and his sidekicks find 
and torture O’Malley, giving him till 
the end of the day to return the coin. 
Terrified, O’Malley borrows a car from 
his friend, restaurateur Ben Kendall 
and, attempting to flee town, is blown 
up and apparently killed. 

When Jillian and Ben are inter- 
viewed by Brock, their suspicions are 
aroused by his aggressive interest in 
the coin’s whereabouts. That night a 
masked man breaks in to Jillian’s flat 
and while searching for the coin nearly 
kills her friend Grace. Jillian hides in 
Ben’s apartment and together they go 
after Brock, stealing incriminating sur- 
veillance video tapes from his house 
and giving them to the FBI. 

Brock is arrested and Ben and Jillian 
leave town for aromantic weekend in a 
remote country lodge. While Ben is 
out, Jillian discovers the coin hidden 
in her beeper. The same masked man 
who attacked Grace breaks in and pur- 
sues Jillian through the lodge until she 
pushes him out of a window to his 
doom: the man turns out to be Mickey 
O'Malley - he had faked his own death 
intending to retrieve the coin and 
retire in luxury. Jillian and Ben return 
the coin to the museum, where they 
are celebrated as heroes. 





The credits to Hear No Evil open 
over aerial views as Marlee 
Matlin jogs through Portland in pink 
leotards to a soft rock soundtrack. 
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This is the cinematic equivalent of 
middle-of-the-road rock: homogeneous 
to the point of anonymity, relentlessly 
mainstream, slickly produced in a ster- 
ile, styleless way and, allowing for 
token exceptions, one hundred per 
cent white. 

Hear No Evil is a shocking trip to the 
blandside, a place in which every- 
thing, especially the hairdos, is merci- 
lessly trapped somewhere in the mid- 
80s. The men look like extras from 
Cocktail, while the women, uniformly 
dressed in clashing lycra, look and act 
as if they’ve stepped out of a TV ad for 
mail order chest-presses. 

Every single element of the script is 
hitched with unerring predictability to 
some future plot demand. We first see 
Ben Kendall training as a climber, ergo 
Lt Brock will live in a house up a 
mountainside. Brock videotapes his 
victims, therefore those tapes (which 
are stored next to the CD rack on his 
home entertainment system) will be 
the evidence that sinks him. And if the 
tapes have no sound and Jillian is deaf, 
it therefore follows that during the 
film’s third act she will lip-read them. 
This is filming by numbers, the algebra 
of the inane in which even the central 
gimmick of having a deaf heroine does 
no more than provide an excuse for 
including vibrating beepers and hand- 
miming the word for ‘orgasm’. The fact 
is that Hear No Evil is so wooden the 
only characterisation the film can pos- 
sibly conceive of is tightly cuffed to a 
transparently ridiculous plot which is 
cauterised of any humour, let alone 
any irony. 

Even Martin Sheen, as Brock, looks 
more like a wide-boy accountant than 
a cop on the loose. He listens to arias 
while rearranging people’s fingers and 
is quick to pull a Glock from his cum- 
merbund when he returns home to 
find an intruder at his video collection. 
But all this is merely paying lip service 
to the post-Bond villain who tradition- 
ally combines gentlemanly hobbies 
with nonchalant ultra-violence. This 
thriller can’t even turn Sheen into a 
good villain, but then it’s the sort of 
movie that conveys its idiom of evil by 
showing a close-up of the baddie’s feet 
stomping over a child’s stick of 
candyfloss. 

The responsibility for the film’s 
painstaking mundanity must lie 
finally with director Robert Green- 
wald. Certainly the dialogue is shame- 
less, as characters speak lines like “I 
have a story that is so big it'll blow your 
mind” with absolute sincerity. The act- 
ing is of the pretend-the-camera-isn’t- 
there school and it all looks like a Bud- 
weiser commercial. But that’s no 
excuse ~ recent muted classics like One 
False Move or Deep Cover managed to 
transform perilously generic material 
into small gems on a shoestring bud- 
get. However, where someone like Bill 
Duke can pull off quality hackwork, 
Greenwald (who made the Olivia New- 
ton-John vehicle Xanadu) doesn’t even 
pass by hack standards, and this is only 
worth seeing as an object lesson in 
state-of-the-art mediocrity, 

Olly Blackburn 
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Sixth-born child to the Phung 

family, Le Ly spends her infancy 
at the rice-farming village of Ky La, 
near the Central Vietnamese town of 
Da Nang. Although briefly terrorised 
by the French in the 1950s, the village 
remains a haven of peace until, in 
1963, when Le Ly is 12, the Viet Cong 
arrive from the North with warnings 
against the South Vietnam govern- 
ment and its American allies. Le Ly’s 
brother is recruited by the Viet Cong, 
and goes north with them to Hanoi. 
Then Government helicopters move in, 
the villagers are ordered to help 
destroy the Viet Cong, and the teenage 
Le Ly finds herself with divided loyal- 
ties. She is arrested and tortured by 
Government soldiers for her suspected 
Viet Cong sympathies, but her mother 
uses Le Ly’s dowry to buy her release. 
Her sudden freedom arouses the suspi- 
cions of the Viet Cong, who prepare to 
execute her. As a last-minute reprieve, 
she is raped instead. 

Le Ly flees with her mother to Saigon 
where her sister Hai finds them jobs as 
domestic staff to the wealthy Anh Lien; 
fascinated by his new young servant- 
girl, Anh begins an affair with her, and 
she is soon pregnant. Madame Lien, 
however, is Catholic and refuses to let 
her husband acquire a concubine: Le Ly 
is packed off to Da Nang. Living at first 
with another sister, Kim, a night-club 
dancer, Le Ly hustles the American 
troops who throng the town and - for 
the sake of the family pride - tries to 
avoid prostitution. She revisits the vil- 
lage, now a military outpost, to see her 
father again before he dies; he tells her 
she must fight to raise her little son 
Jimmy as best she can. After the 
funeral, LeLyreturns to work as a wait- 
ress at the Korean Casino in Da Nang. 
Catching the eye of weary U.S. Marine 
Steve Butler, she gradually warms to 
his attentiveness and they become 
lovers. Over the next three years, as she 
bears his child and the struggle for 
Vietnam intensifies, she begins to be- 
lieve his promises that America offers 
a kind of paradise. At last they escape 
from Vietnam and fly to California. 

Warmly received by Steve’s mother | 
Eugenia and elder sister Bernice, Le Ly 
is astonished at the profligacy of Amer- 
ican consumerism, but the magic soon 
wears thin. Steve already has a wife, 
who receives half his pay-checks, he is 
reluctant to let Le Ly go out to work for | 
a place of their own, and he is quickly 
bored by inactivity. Vietnam has made 
him an adventurer, eager for weaponry 
and bloodshed; to Le Ly’s horror, he | 








wants to raise their three sons, who 
refuse to learn Vietnamese, as survival- 
ists in his own image. As Le Ly becomes 
selfsupporting, Steve is increasingly 
unstable; he moves out, kidnaps the 
children, and after several rows he 
despairs of his own sanity and com- 
mits suicide. Some 13 years later, in the 
1980s, Le Ly has become a successful 
businesswoman and revisits Vietnam 
with her sons. In Ho Chi Minh City (for- 
merly Saigon) she introduces Jimmy to 
his father Anh, now working in a laun- 
dry, and is reunited with her relatives 
at Ky La. Her brother Sau scorns her 
capitulation to the American way of 
life, but her mother is proud of what Le 
Ly has achieved, and in a dream Le Ly 
also senses her father’s approval. She 
accepts that her destiny is to be never 
wholly Vietnamese or American but to 
strive for some form of balance 
between the two extremes. 


@ % Despite appearances, the case 
“can be made that with the third 
of his Vietnam stories Oliver Stone for 
the first time pays some attention to 
the Vietnamese voice. His opening 
salvo, Platoon, at heart the study of a 
moral dilemma, could as easily have 
been a Western; and Born on the Fourth 
of July quickly showed its colours as 
part of Stone’s manifesto against Amer- 
ican self-betrayal. It is only now with 
Heaven & Earth that the ‘real’ Vietnam 
- reconstructed in various Thailand 
locations - emerges fragmentarily 
from the mists of guilt. What has been 
habitually “a state of mind” (Stone’s 
frequent description of Vietnam) at 
last has the chance to acquire some 
screen sense of its proper physical, his- 
torical and philosophical identity. 

The new mental state, unfortunately, 
is less than lucid; Stone is an impres- 
sionist, dealing in detail and detour en 
route for accuracy, and the film 
retreats to familiar vantage points - 
the bedlam of battle, the plight of ser- 
vicemen returning home - whenever 
possible. But as an attempt to restore 
the balance, to show the non-American 
side, it offers a spectacular, palliative 
portrait of a beautiful country chroni- 
cally afflicted with the blight of mili- 
tary destruction. Less ingratiatingly, it 
contains an underlying message of 
jaded fatalism: that the American 
invaders got no more than they 
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deserved, while the Vietnamese people 
endured no more than they expected. 
This revisionist approach, showing 
how the Viet Cong committed atroci- 
ties against their own race while the 
American forces largely resigned them- 
selves to indolence, derives not from a 
military apologist, but from the auto- 
biography of a Vietnamese survivor. 

Accustomed to adapting true-life 
Memoirs to suit his own persuasions, 
Stone finds the strikingly symbolic Le 
Ly a manageable heroine in her early 
years but slowly loses her as maturity 
sets in. Partly, one suspects, this is 
because of her very ambiguity as a 
political cypher, but there is also a 
more fundamental problem. Stone’s 
innocents impaled on experience have 
previously all been male; the women 
in his films function awkwardly as fur- 
niture, victims or audience, haunting 
the margins of a distinctly masculine 
conclave. Where they demand greater 
attention, as with Jim Morrison's part- 
ner in The Doors, or the activist home- 
town sweetheart in Born on the Fourth of 
July, Stone allows plenty of admiring 
close-ups but little of substance. Myste- 
rious and unsecured, they have 
dropped out of the narrative without 
making much of an impression on it. 

No surprise, then, that the ingenu- 
ous Le Ly is dominated by a series of 
men, including her father and brother, 
until firmly elbowed from any claim to 
the film’s spotlight by the arrival of 
Steve. He has the advantage not only of 
being played with ravenous skill and 
subtlety by Tommy Lee Jones but also 
of being a composite of at least four 
Americans who shaped the events of 
her life in reality. In the grip of this fas- 
cinatingly unstable force, Le Ly contin- 
ues to play victim until released by his 
suicide; Stone then casually discards 
the next 13 years of her American inde- 
pendence to bring the story back to 
village basics, with Le Ly’s sons already 
beginning to do the talking. Since 
those evaded years represent the cul- 
mination and reportedly the triumph 
of Le Ly’s talent for self-sufficiency, 
their dismissal would be inexplicable 
were it not, firstly, that there could 
be no easy way to film them, and 
secondly, that Stone is evidently intent 
on a different destination. 

In dedicating Heaven & Earth to his 
mother, Stone seems to be atoning for 





























a lack of filial respect in his past work, 
where the matriarchal voice, if heard 
at all, is something of an embarrass- 
ment. Le Ly’s mother sets an enduring 
example of fortitude: as well as saving 
her daughter’s life she had a miracu- 
lous last-second escape of her own. 
Played with a discretion bordering on 
invisibility by Joan Chen, her advice 
largely ignored and with no evidence 
to offer for the potent gulf of Le Ly’s 
American years, she would neverthe- 
less seem to be the secret of Le Ly’s 
resilience if we take at face value the 
film’s careful circle of motherhood, 
culminating in the mother’s valedic- 
tory blessing to her daughter. 

But the allegiance is hollow: natu- 
rally enough, Stone identifies far more 
with Steve than with Le Ly, and the 
film’s other mother, chubby, affable and 
irrelevant (Debbie Reynolds), is 
sketched with typical dismissiveness. 
It is to her father that Le Ly constantly 
defers, ‘seeing’ him again at the end in 
one of the brief monochrome visions 
that punctuate the film. “From my 
father I learned to love God,” she says, 
and draws from him much the same 
lesson in saintliness as the young voy- 
ager gained from his elders in Wall 
Street, dedicated by Stone to the absent, 
perversely heroic father of his own 
teenage years. 

In the sense that one parent is con- 
cerned with Le Ly’s physical well-being, 
the other with her spiritual growth, 
Heaven & Earth ingeniously translates 
the Vietnamese/Buddhist concept of 
Father Heaven and Mother Earth to Le 
Ly’s dilemma of filial loyalties and, 
through her, to Stone’s. Wandering 
between the two, Le Ly produces an 
uneasy parallel between the paternalis- 
tic paradise of America and the mater- 
nal stoicism and fecundity of Vietnam, 
a notion that Stone wisely refuses to 
dwell on. If Le Ly’s view of the middle 
ground comes from being emotionally 
stretched between two ‘home’ coun- 
tries, Stone’s appears to rest some- 
where between an idyllic childhood 
and a disillusioned adolescence, with 
Vietnam being the point where it all 
went wrong. 

We are, as a result, treated to a pro- 
logue and epilogue of questionable 
rustic serenity, with images of a girl 
balancing on a water-buffalo, orange- 
robed monks strolling through paddy- 
fields, the mountains and meadows 
and streams of a long-lost horizon to 
which Le Ly at last returns. Stone films 
the valley with the devouring hunger 
of a tourist avid for sunsets, rendering 
it as suspect and temporary as the 
intricately parodic shots of American 
supermarkets and crassly furnished 
homes, no expense spared or truly 
comprehended. His skill at filming a 
diabolical chaos remains impressive 
but Le Ly’s story leads only to a passion- 
less conclusion despite its lurid accom- 
paniment of shrieking strings. Protest- 
ing too much that this is an authentic 
Vietnam, Stone seems after all to have 
ended up in some other frame of refer- 
ence, somewhere between Le Ly’s 
domestic purgatory and his own. 

Philip Strick 
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On the evening of October 5 

1974, an IRA bomb rips through 
a pub in Guildford. A decade later a 
woman solicitor, Gareth Peirce, is lis- 
tening to the testimony of one of the 
four people convicted of the bombing 
~ Gerry Conlon, one of the ‘Guildford 
Four’. 

Conlon is seen in flashback as a 
young man with a group of friends 
stealing lead from a roof in Belfast. He 
is mistaken for a gunman by some 
British soldiers who chase him 
through the streets of Belfast. He nar- 
rowly escapes knee-capping from the 
IRA for the trouble he has caused 
thanks to the intervention of his 
father, Guiseppe. Gerry decides to try 
his luck in England and on the ferry he 
meets an old school friend, Paul Hill. 
In London, Paul introduces Gerry to 
another Belfast boy, Patrick Arm- 
strong, who lives in a squat with his 
English girlfriend Carole Richardson. 
But following an argument about the 
war in Northern Ireland Paul and 
Gerry are thrown out of the squat. 

They spend the night of the Guild- 
ford bombing sleeping in a park with 
an Irish down-and-out, Charlie Burke, 
who warns them of the perils of Lon- 
don. After stealing some money from a 
prostitute, Gerry decides to lie low in 
Belfast for a while. Meanwhile, the 
squat in London is raided by the police. 
Soon after, the police come to Belfast 
for Gerry. During interrogation, Paul 
Hill confesses to the bombing and 
advises Gerry to do the same. Gerry 
holds out until one of the police 
of ficers says that his father will be shot 
if he does not confess. In court, the 
prosecution base their case largely on 
these confessions and those of Patrick 
Armstrong and Carole Richardson. All 
four are given life sentences. 

In prison, Gerry shares a cell with 
his father who has also been framed 
on terrorist charges. While Guiseppe 
starts a campaign to prove their inno- 
cence, Gerry sinks into the prison’s 
drug culture. The monotony of prison 
life is broken; the IRA man Joe McAn- 
drew, one of the gang that really 
planted the Guildford bomb, takes 
Gerry under his wing. Gerry is 
impressed by the discipline of the 
older man, who leads the prisoners in 
a protest about conditions. The head 
prison officer, Barker, calls in the riot 
squad. McAndrew later takes his 
revenge on Barker with a makeshift 
flame-thrower. Horrified by the inci- 
dent, Gerry distances himself from 
McAndrew and throws himself into 
the campaign to prove his and his 
father’s innocence. When Guiseppe 
dies in prison it only serves to harden 
Gerry’s will. 

Gareth Peirce continues pursuing 
Gerry’s case, and gains access to the 
police archives where she finds a file 
marked, “Not to be shown to the 
defence”. It contains a statement from 
Charlie Burke confirming that he was 
with Hill and Conlon on the night in 
question. In 1989, Peirce produces this 
file at the appeal hearing. The sen- 
tences against the Guildford Four are 
quashed and they walk free from > 
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<4 the courtroom. Amid scenes of jubi- 
lation Gerry Conlon pledges to fight on 
to clear his father’s name. 





One of the central absurdities of 
Gerry Conlon’s case was that the 
IRA wouldn’t have touched him with a 
bargepole. At the time of his arrest he 
was a petty criminal and a drug user, 
immature, unreliable and out for a 
good time. Throughout his long im- 
prisonment, those campaigning for 
Conlon’s release emphasised the fact 
that he was not IRA material. This 
presents a problem for Jim Sheridan, 
for the very character flaws that 
made Conlon an unlikely leader of an 
IRA active service unit also make it 
difficult to turn him into a convincing 
movie hero (though casting Daniel 
Day-Lewis in the part obviously helps). 
Sheridan gets round this by means 
of a redemption scene of some note. 
It happens during a prison film show. 
A fairly appalling act of violence from 
the Republican prisoner, Joe McAn- 
drew, leaves a prison officer writhing 
on the floor, his clothes consumed by 
flames from a home-made blow-torch. 
Until now, Gerry has been a waster 
even in prison, grudgingly resigned to 
his fate. But in the face of real human 
suffering it is Gerry who comes to the 
screw’s rescue - an act of kindness 
which is his salvation. 

Sheridan’s films to date have all 
hinged on violent set-pieces that illu- 
minate the central relationship of the 
film - the astonishing fight scene 
when Bull McCabe and his son con- 
front the American in The Field and the 
restaurant scene in My Left Foot when 
Christy Brown declares his love for Dr 
Eileen Cole. The film-show scene has 
just this function in In The Name of the 
Father - and just to drive home the 
Oedipal point, the film the prisoners 
are watching is The Godfather. 

This film is not really about Gerry 
Conlon’s fight for justice. It is much 
more concerned with the relationship 
between Gerry and Guiseppe. Sheridan 
has said that after My Left Foot, which is 
essentially about Christy Brown’s rela- 
tionship with his mother, he was on 
the look-out for a script about a father- 
son relationship. He had not really 
thought about making a film about 
the Guildford Four, but when he saw 
the script of In the Name of the Father it 
fitted the bill perfectly. Thus Sheridan 
makes every figure of authority in the 
film into some kind of surrogate father 
to Gerry. He begs the commanding 
police officer, Dixon, to “stop these 
men hurting me’, and after Gerry con- 
fesses, Dixon gives him a cuddle as if 
he had just been a naughty boy. He is 
similarly drawn to Joe McAndrew be- 
cause he is a man of action where his 
own father seems like a sickly old fool. 

By far the best scenes in the film are 
the claustrophobic _head-to-heads 
between Gerry and Guiseppe. Their 
confinement together allows Gerry to 
unburden himself of all the feelings of 
hatred and embarrassment. He tells of 
the time his father told him off for 
cheating in a game of football. Furious 
with Guiseppe, he drew his father’s 
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name in the mud and pissed on it. This 
is stirring, primal stuff. 

After his transformation, Gerry 
grows to recognise the genuine moral 
strength of his father. This even takes 
on something ofa religious dimension 
as Guiseppe becomes a _ messianic 
figure towards the end of his life. The 
scene immediately after Giuseppe’s 
death parallels the torching of the 
prison officer. One by one, prisoners 
drop sheets of lighted paper into the 
snow-covered prison yard in tribute 
to the man and his struggle, until hun- 
dreds of tiny flames float away into 
the winter sky. The idea is that these 
gentle flames, which mark the beatifi- 
cation of Guiseppe, represent a more 
genuine form of solidarity than the 
scorching heat of McAndrew’s revolu- 
tionary passion. 

The story of the Guildford Four is 
pretty riveting as it is, but in Jim Sheri- 
dan’s hands it becomes a great yarn to 
be retold and embellished. Never one 
to shy away from stereotypes of his 
countrymen, Sheridan makes his 
Gerry Conlon the archetypal loveable 
Irish rogue, while McAndrew is the 
murderous Republican psychopath 
that we read about all the time in the 
tabloid press. The portrayal of McAn- 
drew is a strange kind of tribute when 
you think that it was the man who was 
presumably the real life model for 
McAndrew - Joe O’Connell, the leader 
of the Balcombe Street Group - who 
calmly pleaded the innocence of the 
Guildford Four at his own trial instead 
of offering a defence for himself. 

As for Gerry's relationship with 
Guiseppe, in reality it seems that the 
two men were hardly ever in the same 
prison, let alone the same cell. And 
where, for the sake of Freudian neat- 
ness, the film has Gerry confessing 
after the police say they are going to 
kill his father, Conlon himself has 
always claimed it was his sister and 
mother they threatened. 

Like Sheridan’s previous features, In 
the Name of the Father is unashamed 
Irish myth-making. But considering 
the sensitivity of the issues involved, it 
is a bit odd that Sheridan has taken 
quite such liberties with the truth. 
This is, after all, a film about a man 
who spent 14 years in prison because 
people made up stories about him. 
Martin Bright 
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Aman runs from an unseen pur- 

suer through the streets of an 
East European city at dusk. He is seized 
by a diseased maniac who slaughters 
him at the orders of a top-hatted 
onlooker. 

Insurance clerk Kafka arrives at his 
office to find the desk of his friend 
Eduard Raban unoccupied. Having 
been upbraided by Burgel, the messen- 
ger, for passing on a document by 
hand, he watches admiringly while a 
woman worker, Gabriela Rossman, 
treats Burgel’s attempts to intimidate 
her with utter contempt. Kafka 
approaches Gabriela and tells her that 
her friend Eduard has not turned up 
for work. She disclaims any interest in 
Raban. Meanwhile Burgel reports 
Kafka to the Chief Clerk for being 
absent from his section. 

After work, Kafka visits Raban’s 
rooms and finds no trace of him. He 
then enquires at the Continental Cafe 
and comes across Anna, with whom he 
has had a previous relationship. She 
tells him that she has moved back to 
town and has visited Kafka’s father. 
Kafka, however, is distracted by the 
sight of Gabriela sitting at a table with 
friends and moves away. He asks the 
group if they have seen Raban, but 
they rebuff him. Outside, Kafka is 
accosted by Bizzlebek the gravedigger, 
who tells him that he knows and 
admires his fiction writing. 

Kafka tries to write to his father but 
is interrupted by two policemen; he is 
taken to a mortuary and asked to iden- 
tify a body - that of Eduard Raban. 
Police Inspector Grubach asks him to 
pass on any information that may be of 
interest and hands Kafka his card. 
Summoned to the Chief Clerk’s office, 
where another of Grubach’s visiting 
cards is visible on the desk, Kafka is 
told that he is to receive the promotion 
intended for Raban and that he will 
have two assistants, Ludwig and Oscar, 
a bickering and incompetent pair of 
‘twins’ who do not look alike. Kafka is 
invited to lunch by Gabriela; who tells 
him that she and Raban were lovers, 
and that he should meet her that night 
in the Musil district to discover more. 

In a restaurant, a masked figure pre- 
sents a group of aristocrats with a 
bomb. Outside, Kafka approaches and 
the masked figure gestures for him to 
follow. Gabriela’s anarchist group have 
assembled in a huge attic; they tell him 
that Raban was working for them and 
there is a file that must be retrieved or 
they are all doomed. He takes Gabriela 
to Raban’s flat but they cannot find it 
and, after an argument, Gabriela runs 
into the street. Kafka pursues her but 
she has disappeared. He then reports 
this to Inspector Grubach. 

That night Kafka searches for the file 
in the Chief Clerk’s office, but sees 
Burgel leaving with it tucked in his 
jacket. Suddenly attacked by the 
maniac, he manages to escape. Back at 
the attic, he finds the savaged corpses 
of Gabriela’s group and hears the 
maniac and his controller on the roof. 
He trails them to some open ground 
where an accomplice stabs the maniac 
to death. Kafka is then caught by the 
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twins who are in the pay of the town’s 
Castle, but is saved in time by Bizzle- 
bek who shows him how to break into 
the Castle via a secret passage. Emerg- 
ing through a filing drawer, Kafka 
blunders his way into a room where 
hideous experiments are taking place. 
There he meets Dr Murnau whose 
stated aim is to make people more con- 
trollable. Inside a huge dome domi- 
nated by a lens focussed on a victim’s 
exposed brain, Murnau offers Kafka a 
job originally intended for Raban. 
When he demurs, a fight breaks out in 
which Dr Murnau, the top-hatted con- 
troller; the twins are killed and the 
dome is destroyed, while Kafka 
escapes. The next day, however, Kafka 
returns to find the office functioning 
as normal. His transfer to the Castle 
has been cancelled. He is called on to 
identify the body of Gabriela and he 
agrees to the police version of her 
death as suicide. 


Steven Soderbergh’s follow-up to 

sex, lies and videotape finally gets a 
British release, and while it is clearly 
not the money-spinner that its prede- 
cessor was, there is more than enough 
of interest in it to make one wonder 
why it has taken so long. With hind- 
sight, the most striking thing about 
Kafka is not its extreme stylistic vari- 
ance from Soderbergh’s debut hit, but 
its similarity to other American ver- 
sions of European themes, and the way 
that it compares to other film interpre- 
tations of the writer’s work. 

On its American release, Kafka was 
pilloried as being too much under the 
influence of David Lynch, of displaying 
a too studied form of weirdness. It 
seems that if you shoot a film largely 
in black and white and use certain 
insistent noises on the soundtrack, you 
are automatically imitating Lynch. Yet, 
in comparison with the Coen Brothers’ 
Barton Fink, or a film with which it 
bears a most striking resemblance, 
Woody Allen’s Shadows and Fog, the sur- 
real moments in Kafka are relatively 
few and rather unthreatening. Indeed, 
the in-colour climax, with Kafka slith- 
ering across a huge lens focussed on 
an opened skull, is more reminiscent 
of British fantasy models - The Avengers, 
Dr Who, James Bond - than anything 
in the Lynch canon. There are mo- 
ments of real terror in the film, but 





they are straightforward horror-movie 
moments. 

This feeling of relative safety is part 
of the problem with translating Kafka 
to film. On first exposure to the mad- 
dening inanity of the state’s bureau- 
cratic logic, we are duly terrified, but 
repeated exposure to attempts to visu- 
alise such ideas tends to emphasise the 
cosy familiarity of the mundane office 
world depicted. To come to Kafka after 
the stunning cultural penetration of 
Terry Gilliam’s Brazil - endlessly copied 
in TV advertising - or Richard Eyre’s TV 
film The Insurance Man, which also fea- 
tured Kafka as hero, or the recent Pin- 
ter-scripted film of The Trial, is to recog- 
nise too much too early. Soderbergh’s 
film has few surprises because he 
sticks too matter-of-factly to Kafka 
basics, where others have spun out 
their own distinctive take. 

Yet Soderbergh’s restraint can some- 
times be quietly effective. Jeremy Irons’ 
portrayal of the writer is the most 
understated yet seen, and it gives a 
plausibly realist edge to events. The 
black-and-white narrative offers a 
Kafka whose fictional imaginings don’t 
stray too farfrom what he sees actually 
going on in 1920s Middle Europe; thus, 
for most of the time, it has a genuinely 
nightmarish quality that the more the- 
atrical Pinter and Eyre versions lack. 
However, these events are framed 
within the inverted commas of Ameri- 
can intertexual homage to the Euro- 
pean art movie. Along with The Third 
Man, Soderbergh deliberately evokes 
Murnau much as Allen does in Shadows 
and Fog; and it is interesting in the 
light of Spielberg’s Schindler’s List to 
note how Jewish conscience, German 
Expressionism and _ black-and-white 
film are conflated in these American 
visions of European horror. 

But Soderbergh’s high ambitions — as 
a stylist of modern art-movie disloca- 
tions, as a crafter of polished, perfor- 
mance-driven drama, as a knowing 
auteur who also wants to be main- 
stream - founder here on the colour 
sequence in which Kafka finally enters 
the castle. There is an inescapable feel- 
ing that Dr Murnau is just the latest 
Bond villain and that the Castle is 
another lair to be blown sky-high at 
the climax. For sheer banality, this 
ending takes some beating. 

Nick James 
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The Netherlands, 1960. A vast 
housing development has been 


abandoned, 


leaving one complete 


street stranded next to a primal forest. 


Jacob, 


the butcher, is 


frustrated 





because his wife Martha has become a 
religious fanatic and refuses to have 
sex with him. Thomas, their 12-year- 
old son, idolises and sometimes dresses 
up as the Congolese leader Patrice 
Lumumba. Anton, the forest ranger, is 
troubled because his sterility means 
his wife Elizabeth cannot have a child, 
and devotes his attention to a feud 
with Pagge, the postman. Pagge steams 
open all the letters he delivers and is 
privy to all the street’s secrets. Thomas 
makes contact with Agnes, a wild girl 
who lives in the woods and raids the 
houses for food. Jacob is driven to 
attempt sex with his assistant, and 
Martha, struck with visions of St Fran- 
cis, retreats to her bed refusing to eat. 

A missionary exhibition in the street 
puts on show a black man, whom 
Thomas helps to escape. Thanks to 
Anton, Pagge is caught in his mail-tam- 
pering and taken away. Thomas and 
Agnes almost have sex, but are inter- 
rupted. Jacob has unsatisfying sex with 
Elizabeth, and Anton stalks the black 
man, accidentally killing Agnes. The 
black man attacks and blinds Anton. 
Devotees gather about Jacob’s house, 
praying for Martha. Thomas, upset by 
the murder of Lumumba, discovers 
Agnes’ body in a frozen pool in the for- 
est. Pagge returns to the street. 

The Northerners is stranded in an 

enclosed world, with characters 
who are unable to go anywhere. Its per- 
fect soap opera street, brand new and 
soulless but adjacent to the primordial 
forest, is as striking as the lone house 
in Atom Egoyan’s The Adjuster and 
has similarly prompted director Van 
Warmerdam - who significantly casts 
himself as the quizzical postman - to 
obsess over voyeurism. The film con- 
stantly has characters spy on each 
other and, in its repeated incidents of 
coitus interruptus, it gives third parties 
the prescience to frustrate the desires 
of would-be couples. 

Perfectly composed shots emphasise 
the huge windows of the houses, with 
the inhabitants trapped like insects 
caught between the panes of double- 
glazing. The most unsettling moment 
comes when Jacob draws the curtains 
on the crowd gathered in adoration of 
Martha, only for mass tapping on the 
window to force him to have them 
opened again. Personified by Anton, 
who peers through ridiculously thick 
glasses, this glassy theme at least tries 
to bind together a collection of inci- 
dents and characters which don’t oth- 
erwise add up to a story. 

Despite its crowded cast and eventful 
plot, this is a curiously monotonous 
and uninvolving picture, fragmenting 
into a succession of repetitive scenes. 
The quirky humour and precise visuals 
promise an offbeat gem but the film 
never builds on its first impressions, 
never escalates into anything more 
than a parade of shrug-inducing gags. 
Mean-spirited in its emphasis on the 
characters’ physical indignity, this is 
a cold, unwelcoming movie whose 
studied weirdness soon becomes weari- 
some in the extreme. 

Kim Newman 
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Darby Shaw, an A-grade law stu- 

dent in Memphis, is having an 
affair with her professor, Thomas 
Callahan. When two top judges, Rosen- 
berg and Jensen, are murdered on the 
same night, Shawwrites a brief specu- 
lating on who might be behind it. She 
shows it to Callahan, who in turn gives 
it to his friend, FBI lawyer Gavin Ver- 








heek. Gray Grantham, a investigative 
journalist at the Washington Herald, 
Teceives a phone call from an attorney 
named ‘Garcia, who tells him he might 
know who is behind the murders. 
Though ‘Garcia’ refuses to reveal his 
identity, Grantham tracks him down 
to a phone booth and takes a photo of 


him. Darby’s report is circulated at the 


FBI. The report implicates the White 
House - the President’s Chief of Staff, 
Fletcher Coal, and Bureau director 
Denton Voyles. 

Later, while Shaw and Callahan are 
in New Orleans, Callahan is killed by a 
car bomb meant for Shaw. Two men 
turn up at the scene and tell Shaw that 
they are policemen. She is suspicious 
and decides to leave and check into a 
hotel. She rings Verheek, tells him 
about Callahan's death and asks if the 
report has been seen outside the FBI. 
Meanwhile the President is concerned 
about how seriously Shaw’s ‘Pelican 
Brief’ is being taken. Later Shaw real- 
izes that she is being trailed by two 
thugs. She confers with Verheek and 
they arrange to meet the following day. 
However, the conversation has been 
bugged; Verheek is shot and the killer 
takes his place at the rendezvous. Just 
as Verheek’s killer attempts to shoot 
Shaw, he is assassinated and Shaw flees 
for her life. The killings are of interest 
to one Marty Velmano. 

Shaw rings Grantham, and they 
arrange to meet in a hotel in New York. 
She tells him about the ‘Pelican Brief’, 
which refers back to a case concerning 
financier Victor Monteith, who was 
attempting to exploit oil opportunities 
in a lake area of enviromental 
significance despite the protests of var- 
ious pressure groups (the brief got its 
name from the fact that pelicans popu- 
lated the lake.) Both Judges Jensen and 
Rosenberg had overruled Monteith’s 
claims to exploit that land. Shaw’s 
hypothesis was that Monteith had had 
them assassinated and hoped that the 
President would appoint judges who 
would look more favourably on him. 
Grantham surmises that ‘Garcia’ may 
be working for one of the law firms 
Monteith had employed; he also gleans 
that the ‘Pelican Brief’ has disap- 
peared, making Shaw a crucial wit- 
ness. Frightened for her life, Shaw 
wants to sever contact with him. Back 
in Washington, Grantham is told by 
his editor Smith Keen that he might be 
taken off the story. Grantham protests 
and Keen sends him off to his country 
retreat, where Shaw turns up. Mean- 
while the President is told about 
Grantham’s story, and advised to 
appoint pro-environment judges to 
replace Jensen and Rosenberg, then 
order an investigation into Monteith’s 
affairs so as to cover up his association 
with the financier. 

Meanwhile Grantham is _ being 
tailed. He and Shaw discover that ‘Gar- 
cia’ is one Curtis Morgan, who works at 
a firm used by Monteith, in which 
Marty Velmano is a senior partner; 
Morgan was killed the previous week 
in a ‘mugging’ incident. Grantham 
and Shaw visit Mrs Morgan, and even- 
tually learn that her husband left 





some documents in a safe deposit box. 
Shaw retrieves the documents in the 
guise of Mrs Morgan; they provide the 
evidence necessary to charge Velmano 
and Monteith. Shaw and Grantham 
narrowly escape another car bomb as 
they return to the Herald’s offices 
where they have a meeting with Keen 
and the FBI. Under FBI protection, 
Shaw flies to an undisclosed location. 
Grantham publishes his story, which 
he also credits to her, and receives 
much acclaim. 

If all good conspiracy theories 

start with the idea that there 
might have been a second gunman, 
John Grisham’s novel The Pelican Brief 
ups the odds by including not just the 
second, but the third, fourth and fifth. 
Spanning nearly two and a half hours, 
Alan J. Pakula’s film version proves just 
how tricky an enterprise it is to adapt 
these epic thrillers. The complicated 
plot has to be condensed, while charac- 
terization takes second place. Cer- 
tainly, when at the end a TV inter- 
viewer asks Grantham, “Who is Darby 
Shaw?”, it seems like a good question. 
While he is suggesting that she, like 
Watergate’s ‘Deep Throat’ before her, 
might be a figment of the journalist’s 
imagination, the viewer who has spent 
over two hours with her might still be 
figuring out basic questions - like what 
motivated her to pursue the case in the 
first place. 

Julia Roberts may have chosen this as 
her major comeback role after the 
sinking of Hook and the bit part in The 
Player, but it hardly embellishes her 
repertoire. As the intrepid Darby, she 
seems as fragile as all the other pretty 
women she has played. One could ask 
her fans to clap their hands for a direc- 
tor who believes in Julia Roberts - one 
who might substantiate her screen per- 
sona beyond this Tinkerbellish allure 
and decide, for instance, not to include 
a gratuitous scene of her in her under- 
wear. There is potentially so much 
more to this star but if this film is any- 
thing to go by, she is in danger of being 
snuffed out by the wrong roles. 

The conspiracy thriller is also in dan- 
ger of being silenced, since it has 
become too much of a joke. Pakula 
marked out the territory in the secre- 
tive 70s with the fictional The Parallax 
View and then the factual All the Presi- 
dent’s Men. But now that so many real 
‘Gates have swung wide open, one has 
to work hard to cook up interest in the 
eternal internal affairs. Denzel Wash- 
ington battles to save this lacklustre 
film, but unfortunately his Grantham 
is no Bernstein or Woodward. As if to 
compensate, Pakula allows everyone to 
be briefly implicated, with menace 
poured on by the gallon, but fails to 
raise a spark of interest. The other fac- 
tor that distinguishes The Pelican Brief 
from its 70s antecedents is its open- 
handed resolution. Once, the conspir- 
acy thriller could leave some lingering 
doubts, but here it is all cleaned up for 
a smiling finale. The Pelican may have 
tuffled the mighty Eagle's feathers but 
it won’t bring him down. 

Lizzie Francke 
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Philadelphia. Two lawyers, Andy 

Beckett and Joe Miller, although 
not from the same firm, are seen talk- 
ing through the details of a routine 
civil case. Later that day, Andy pays his 
regular visit to an Aids clinic for drug 
treatment. He hasn’t told the firm he 
works for, Wheeler and Benedick, that 
he is gay or that he has Aids. 

One evening at work, as he is 
assigned an important brief, Andy is 
also promoted to Senior Associate. That 
same evening, one of the partners 
notices a lesion on Andy’s forehead, 
which he brushes off as the result of a 
squash accident. Later, at home, Andy 
is taught how to apply dark foundation 
cream to conceal lesions, when he sud- 
denly falls ill and runs to the bath- 
room. He is taken to hospital by his 
partner Miguel. A few weeks elapse 
and Andy, with shaved head and no 
concealing make-up, arrives at Joe’s 
office, explaining that he needs legal 
representation to fight his law firm for 
unfair dismissal. The pretext for Andy’s 
sacking was that he mislaid a crucial 
brief and that he had “an attitude 
problem”. Joe refuses the case, and is 
accused by his wife Louise of being 
anti-gay. Bumping into Andy in the 
Law Library, Joe is at first evasive, but 
then agrees to act as his attorney. Joe 
issues Andy’s old boss Charles Wheeler 
with a subpoena. 

At his parents’ fortieth wedding 
anniversary celebrations, Andy tells his 
family that he plans to take his firm to 
court, and they offer their full sup- 
port. The trial opens, with gay rights 
demonstrators grouped outside. Vari- 
ous witnesses are called - from a 
woman lawyer in a related firm who 
contracted Aids via a blood transfusion 
and was not dismissed, to a colleague, 
Bob Seidman, who suspected Beckett 
had Aids but didn’t say anything. 
Meanwhile, Joe’s attitudes to gays are 
displayed in his regular bar where he 
participates in anti-gay banter, and 
then in a chemist when he blasts a 
man for trying to pick him up. 

Back in the courtroom, the defense 
attorney calls various lawyers from the 
firm to testify that they did not dismiss 
Andy Beckett for either his sexuality or 
his illness. Meanwhile Andy is getting 
progressively weaker - Miguel cannot 
give him his regular intravenous dose 
of AZT because his vein has collapsed, 
and Andy starts to think about plan- 
ning his memorial service. Instead, 
they throw an impromptu party and 
invite Joe and Louise. After the party 
Joe tries to take Andy through a Q&A 
session in preparation for his cross- 
examination, but with little success. 

During his examination by Joe, Andy 
recounts his recruitment to the firm 
Wheeler and Benedick and his prodi- 
gious rise; he explains why, after hear- 
ing the partners exchange ‘faggot’ 
jokes in the racquet club, he didn’t 
reveal to Wheeler that he was gay. His 
tough cross-examination dwells almost 
exclusively on his supposedly promis- 
cuous past and visits to a gay porn cin- 
ema. Wheeler then takes the stand, tes- 
tifying that Andy, although highly 
gifted, had not fulfilled his promise, 
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again maintaining that he was not 
sacked because of Aids. 

At the end of Wheeler’s testimony, 
Andy collapses in court. The jury 
award damages of $4 million for men- 
tal anguish and unfair dismissal. Joe 
goes to the hospital to tell Andy and his 
family the verdict, and then leaves. It is 
clear that Andy is dying, as his family 
say goodnight one by one, leaving him 
with Miguel. Andy’s last words to 
Miguel are “I’m ready”. Joe and Louise 
attend the party after his funeral. 


Cyril Collard’s Les Nuits Fauves 

opened with the stark announce- 
ment that the film’s director and star 
died of Aids shortly after its comple- 
tion. Philadelphia is already being pro- 
moted as Hollywood's first Aids movie. 
Such knowledge places a complex pres- 
sure on those about to watch either 
film - we feel uncomfortably compro- 
mised, almost obliged to like films that 
state so unambiguously that they are 
both political and personal statements 
about a subject that the cinema has, by 
and large, avoided. That Collard died as 
a result of the illness he fictionally por- 
trays, and that Philadelphia is Holly- 
wood’s belated entry into the territory 
of Aids, are in themselves presented as 
value judgements. 

In many ways, disentangling repre- 
sentation from issue is an impossible 
task, although Philadelphia has, on 
more than one occasion, been referred 
to as a film about ‘the human condi- 
tion’, and Demme himself is quoted as 
saying that it is about a whole range of 
things - lawyers, babies, food, not ‘just’ 
about Aids. Philadelphia is not cam- 
paigning, but does come in the mould 
of a classical tragedy - which is both 
elevating and reductive when it comes 
to a subject like Aids. As the film pro- 
gresses and we become involved with 
Andy’s life, we increasingly empathise 
with the ‘universal’ nature of his pain 
and suffering. Testifying in court, 
Andy asserts his ‘universality’ when he 
says, “I am not political, I am just con- 
cerned with what is right”. The polemi- 
cal debate becomes subsumed into the 
personal interactions between a series 
of individuals, which is Hollywood's 
traditional method of tackling » 
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i < political issues. 

The story of Philadelphia is rooted in 
personal experience. Both Demme and 
writer Ron Nyswaner drew on people 
they knew or knew about during the 
scripting; the film is informed by the 
lives and recent deaths of Demme’s gay 
friend Juan Botas and Nyswaner’s 
haemophilic nephew, and the prece- 
dent set by Clarence B. Cain, a lawyer 
who successfully sued his firm for dis- 
missing him because he had Aids. 
There is a perceptible sense of the 
director, writer and actors probing 
their own consciences and prejudices. 
These are the only terms in which one 
can adequately explain the potency of 
certain scenes in the film and the awk- 
wardness of others. 

The film’s single most astounding 
sequence is when Andy sways with his 
intravenous drip stand to Maria Callas 
singing an aria from Spontini’s opera 
La Vestale. The scene is ferocious and 
uncompromising, a public visualisa- 
tion of a closed and personal moment. 
Bathed in a red light and shot from 
such extreme low angles that he 
appears on the point of falling, Tom 
Hanks sways and swerves to the 
grandiose passion of the aria arounda 
bemused Denzel Washington. As the 
extreme close-ups seem to catch his 
tears and the intense straightforward- 
ness with which he translates and 
speaks the simple words (“I am life! 
I am oblivion! I am love!”), so the music 
engulfs Andy. 

Such a protracted, choreographed 
scene could easily have slipped into 
ludicrous self-indulgence, that it does 
not do so is due to the palpable convic- 
tion driving it. Sometimes, however, 
the same seriousness leads Philadelphia 
on a kamikaze mission towards shame- 
less mawkishness. When Andy tells his 
gathered family that he intends to 
bring a charge of unfair dismissal 
against his ex-employers and they offer 
their unanimous support, Hanks 
smiles and without even a twinge of 
irony or his trademark smirk says, 
“I love you guys”. It’s a line which 
would have been discarded even from 
Terms of Endearment as too schmaltzy, 
too embarrassing. 

The personal route into political sub- 
ject matters, therefore, has its pitfalls, 
perhaps due to the requirements of a 
mainstream Aids film that, unlike ear- 
lier independent films, is not preach- 
ing to a coterie of the aware and the 
converted. Hollywood abides unflinch- 
ingly by the belief that if a political 
film is to succeed in its mission to 
inform or enlighten, it must do so by 
tapping the feelings, observations and 
problems of individuals. Guess Who's 
Coming To Dinner? can hardly be termed 
a film about the 1960s Civil Rights 
movement, any more than On The 
Waterfront can be interpreted as a film 
about standing up to McCarthyism. 
They are films which, at their core, are 
about individuals in conflict, and the 
contemporary political issues remain 
only indirectly or metaphorically 
alluded to. 

Philadelphia is an old-fashioned trea- 
tise film, a dramatised polemic which 
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deliberately stages confrontations to | EST 


make a point. At every important junc- 
ture the characters - and by extension 
the audience - are being asked to re- 
evaluate their attitudes, to realign 
themselves according to what they 
now know. In the law library scene, a 
librarian persistently asks Andy if he 
would not be “more comfortable” in a 
private room. Andy’s response is to ask 
him if it isn’t he who would be more 
comfortable if he went to a private 
toom. The identification of fear and 
prejudice is often a turning point, as is 
painstakingly spelled out in Twelve 
Angry Men. Here, Andy’s confrontation 
with the bigoted librarian persuades 
Joe to accept his case. 

Philadelphia finally enters the court- 
room, so frequently used in big liberal 
films as the arena for political debate, 
where the rights of the individual are 
conclusively voiced and vindicated. In 
this environment Andy Beckett is an 
intentionally loaded character - some- 
one who simultaneously represents lib- 
eralism, gay men, people with Aids and 
right-thinking lawyers. When he takes 
the stand, Andy explains why he 
became a lawyer: “you get to be part of 
justice being done. It’s really quite a 
thrill when that happens”. This is the 
ultimate fusion of the personal with 
the political, as Andy’s own crusade 
becomes assimilated into the workings 
of the American judiciary, and he 
becomes the film’s most solid embodi- 
ment of that nebulous thing ‘justice’. 

Although the concluding cutesy 
home movie footage of Andy as a kid 
must be the grossest lapse in liberal 
taste since The Killing Fields signed off to 
the strains of “Imagine”, Philadelphia is 
not only a well-intentioned film but a 
moving experience. On an emotional 
level, it works: we respond to Aids in 
much the same way as we have in the 
past responded to war, cancer or 
racism. In quite a bald fashion, we are 
shown right from wrong, but this time 
the theme just happens to be Aids - 
just as Tom Hanks plays a ‘regular guy’ 
who ‘just happens’ to be gay. He is not 
queer, separatist or aggressive. It is this 
‘soft’ interpretation which will proba- 
bly prompt the most vociferous criti- 
cism - that Philadelphia cops out 
because it is an easy film to watch, 
that, unlike Jarman’s Blue, it is not 
overtly challenging or difficult or radi- 
cal. But there is much which makes 
this a progressive film - for example, 
its depiction of Aids as a series of set- 
backs and reprieves, which is more 
realistic than the steady, Romantic 
decline into easeful death of many past 
Aids films. The film also avoids conven- 
tional sensationalism and crisis points 
- there is no “Andy discovers he has 
Aids” scene or ‘buddy’ bonding 
moment with Joe. Philadelphia is suc- 
cessful because it is intelligent, sensi- 
tive and committed. Jonathan 
Demme’s previous denial that it is 
‘political’ is bizarre, but is also a testa- 
ment to what it aims to be - a conven- 
tional Hollywood film about a subject 
which the studios have previously 
refused to touch. 

Stella Bruzzi 
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September, 1939. As Polish Jews 
are rounded up by the invading 
German forces, Austrian entrepreneur 
Oskar Schindler comes to Krakow in 
search of gain. Making himself popular 
with the local Nazi leaders, he takes 
over a confiscated enamelware busi- 
ness (renamed ‘Emalia’) and secures 
the right to supply crockery to the Ger- 
man army. Staffing the factory with 
unpaid Jewish workers, he quickly 
achieves huge profits. His accountant, 
Itzhak Stern, discreetly turns Emalia 
into a haven for Jewish refugees. By 
March 1941, when all Jews are forced 
into a ghetto in the city’s Podgorze dis- 
trict, Schindler is enjoying a lavish life- 
style; bribing his Nazi contacts with 
black market goods, he is able to 
ensure that his Jewish work force con- 
tinues to service Emalia. Even so, one 
of his employees, Lowenstein, is shot in 
the street, and Schindler personally 
has to rescue Stern from a train bound 
fora concentration camp. 

In the winter of 1942, SS Comman- 
dant Amon Goeth arrives in Krakow to 
set up the Plaszow forced labour camp. 
Orders are received to destroy the 
ghetto; the survivors are herded into 
Plaszow. Horrified at the brutality as 
well as at his empty factory, Schindler 
cultivates a friendship with Goeth, per- 
suading him to authorise the building 
of a sub-camp at Emalia itself so that 
production can be resumed. Pouring 
his profits into gifts to Goeth and his 
superiors, he ‘buys’ the safety of indi- 
vidual Jews from Goeth’s murderous 
outbursts, although aware of the risk 
of arrest for such illegal activity. Partic- 
ularly sympathetic towards the plight 
of Helen Hirsch, Goeth’s young house- 
keeper, Schindler tries to talk Goeth 
into more lenient behaviour, with 
erratic results. Goeth allows Schindler 
to provide water for a trainload of 
doomed prisoners, and later comes to 
his defence when he is arrested for kiss- 
ing a Jewish girl, at his birthday party. 
Schindler is cautioned and released. 

In 1944, when the ashes from 10,000 








corpses, exhumed and burned, drift 
down on the city like snow, and orders 
come for the Plaszow Jews to be taken 
to Auschwitz, Schindler decides it is 
time to leave Krakow. He and Stern cre- 
ate a list of ‘essential’ workers, and he 
negotiates with Goeth, using suitcases 
of cash, for the transfer of 1,100 Jews to 
a new factory at Briinnlitz on the 
Czechoslovakian border. They include 
Helen Hirsch, won from the reluctant 
Goeth in a deciding game of cards. In 
error, the women on Schindler’s list 
are delivered to Auschwitz, but 
Schindler achieves the impossible and 


they are transferred safely to 
Briinnlitz. Settled at the factory, 
Schindler ensures that for seven 


months his work-force produces noth- 
ing of any value to the German army. 
At the war’s end he is broke but, pre- 
sented with a token of gratitude by his 
Schindlerjuden, he weeps that if he 
hadn’t wasted so much money he 
could have saved more lives. Leaving 
his workers to their new freedom, he 
flees to the West. 


With his final colourrestored 

sequence at Schindler’s graveside 
on Mount Zion in Jerusalem, Steven 
Spielberg partners a number of the 
actors in his film with the’ survivors 
they have been impersonating, paying 
homage together to the man who 
saved their lives. It forms an unsettling 
epilogue. Here, for example, is the girl 
whose kiss nearly signalled the end of 
her benefactor, accompanying like a 
wraith the mature woman she was to 
become. Here is the small boy who nar- 
Towly avoided the death-trucks by hid- 
ing in a latrine, demurely leading his 
laundered and somehow deperson- 
alised elder self. And here is the ele- 
gant Emilie Schindler pushing in a 
wheelchair what the passage of 50 
years has made of her. Forced by such 
alliances to accept what we may have 
preferred to doubt - that the film has 
been, if not a direct re-enactment of 





sensus of fact - we might be persuaded 
(as the director clearly intends that we 
should) that Spielberg, the great 
manipulator, has with this project at 
last met his match, and_ that 
Schindler’s story has manipulated him. 

Schindler’s List does not in fact, look 
like a Spielberg film at all, although 
various rehearsals for it could be 
selected in hindsight from Close Encoun- 
ters, Empire of the Sun, or even the third 
Indiana Jones adventure, with 
Schindler as another Nazi-hating spe- 
cialist in last-minute rescue. At many 
points, if the film stock had been 
grainier and some scratches added, it 
could pass for newsreel, the kind of 
footage that the Germans frequently, 
in a spirit of detached enquiry, accu- 
mulated for themselves. Deliberately 
discarding his classy crane-shots in 
favour of the haphazard urgency of 
the hand-held camera, Spielberg either 
mingles us with his crowds in panic- 
inducing proximity or provides vistas 


| where so much is happening, so many 
| details of independent action are 


almost unobserved, that his audience 
can only be aghast at the enormity of 
the event, unable to imagine the logis- 
tics of its fakery. 

Filming in monochrome, Spielberg 
honourably evokes the immediacy of 
post-war European cinema, particu- 
larly the films of Munk, Aleksander 
Ford, and the seminal concentration- 
camp drama The Last Stage. Obvious 
contexts are provided by A Generation, 
Kanal and the more recent Korczak (and 
Wajda’s influence is duly acknowl- 
edged), although the formality of the 
Briinnlitz scenes in Schindler's List 
acquires by contrast a mood of Russian 
expressionism, rather too worthy for 
comfort. This almost turns to farce 
when Schindler crumples into tears, 
overwhelmed by a mound of sympa- 
thisers, but is narrowly rescued by the 
superb shot of his workers’ faces 
Teflected in the windows of his depart- 
ing car. After this, Spielberg’s return to 


the truth, then at least a kind of con- | colour seems a vulgarisation, such > 
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has been the eloquence of Janusz 
Kaminski’s rich, tonal compositions 
among the cruel grey winters and sav- 
agely bleached summers of an 
appalling history. Secure from any 
accusation of prettifying the Holo- 
caust, Spielberg runs only the risk of 
an allowable excess of sentimentality 
at its memory. 

The authenticity of Spielberg's stag- 
ing has three debatable flaws. The first, 
of course, is his use of a sudden detail 
of colour to pick out the red coat of a 
child who wanders among the carnage 
as the ghetto is destroyed, an event 
observed by Schindler from a hillside 
above the city. Since the quality of the 
whole celluloid image has to change in 
order to accommodate this touch of 
crimson, it seems ponderous, a pur- 
ported insight into Schindler’s nor- 
mally enigmatic viewpoint that is both 
inconsistent (we, not Schindler, get a 
closeup of the little girl hiding under 
a bed) and unnecessary, since she 
could have been rendered just as 
noticeable by, say, a scarf or a hairstyle. 
When her body, still in red, is carried 
past under Schindler’s gaze, her iconic 
fate becomes almost demeaning to the 
many other victims we have seen. 

Similar editorialising is indicated by 
the intercutting between Schindler's 
birthday party, a Jewish marriage cere- 
mony in one of the camp huts, and the 
attack by Goeth on his housekeeper in 
the wine-cellar. These three separate 
events (although Goeth manages some- 
how to be present at two of them) each 
have a complexity that gains nothing 
frominterruption by images from else- 
where; since the figure of Goeth is as 
interesting to Spielberg as that of 
Schindler, one might guess that the 
confusion is merely an attempt to 
dilute Goeth’s growing command over 
the story as a whole. A villain of 
astounding presence, able to freeze the 
action with a single basilisk close-up, 
Goeth provides not only the most con- 
vincing moments (his executions are 
filmed with a harrowing precision) but 
also the most misleading, since the 
entire terrorisation of Krakow seems to 
be his doing. 

The third of Spielberg’s manipula- 
tive overstatements is the scene of 
Goeth’s casual urination after sniping 
at prisoners from his balcony, a gesture 
that invites our disgust but tells us 
nothing that has not already been con- 
veyed, by the sniping itself. A subtler 
irony is provided by the single shot 
of Goeth’s hanging, when the stool 
under his feet is kicked to pieces before 
he drops. Whether rehearsing his 
leniency in a mirror or struggling to 
overcome his interest in the Jewish girl 
who is “not strictly a person at all”, 
Goeth is performed with such skill as 
to divide Schindler's List into two differ- 
ent experiences — one a near-documen- 
tary, brilliantly designed and choreo- 
graphed, the other a character study in 
which Ralph Fiennes, the winningly 
urbane Liam Neeson, and the magnifi- 
cently impassive Ben Kingsley attain a 
Memorable dramatic intensity. In 
either form, it is a privilege to watch. 
Philip Strick 
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Oxford 1952. C.S. (“Jack”) Lewis, 

successful children’s writer and 
Professor of English, is a conventional 
middle-aged don. He sings in the col- 
lege choir, has dinner at high table 
with his male colleagues, and lives in 
the same house he grew up in with his 
brother Warnie. His life is a round of 
tutorials, evenings in the pub with his 
fellow dons, giving lectures on Chris- 
tianity and answering the steady 
trickle of correspondence he has been 
receiving for years. 

One of these letters is from an Amer- 
ican poet, Joy Gresham, who is cur- 
rently in England and wants to meet 
Lewis. He arranges tea and is surprised 
by her forthright personality. Soon 
after, she returns to Oxford with her 
son Douglas, also an ardent fan of 
Lewis's ‘Narnia’ books. They are not 
returning to the States until the New 
Year, and Jack — pitying the prospect of 
two Americans spending Christmas in 
an English hotel - invites them again 
to Oxford. 

On the first evening Jack and Warnie 
invite Joy to the college Christmas 
drinks party. Back at the house, Christ- 
mas is a sedate affair, with homesick 
Douglas disappointed on_ several 
fronts: the old wardrobe in the attic 
doesn’t have any of the magic of the 
one in The Lion, The Witch and the 
Wardrobe, he has to have strawberry 
jam with his turkey rather than cran- 
berry sauce, and Joy won't allow him to 
call his father, Bill. She explains to Jack 
that her husband - whom she hasn't 
loved for years — is a violent alcoholic 
who wants to divorce her to marry 
another woman. 

After Joy and Douglas have left for 
America, Jack re-establishes his old 
routine. While giving one of his Christ- 
ian lectures, he notices Joy in the audi- 
ence. She is now permanently living in 
London with Douglas, having divorced 
Bill. She invites Jack to her basement 
flat for dinner. On his return to Oxford, 
Jack tells Warnie that he has agreed to 
a marriage of convenience with Joy, to 
enable her to obtain British citizenship 
and remain in England. Their mar- 
riage is to be kept a secret, and the cer- 
emony is perfunctory. 

At a degree-time garden party in 
Oxford, Joy is exasperated by Jack’s 
detachment and cosy life. Having con- 
fronted him to no effect, she leaves, 
apparently for good. Later, when Jack 
calls her flat, she collapses while try- 
ing to reach the phone. She is then 
taken to hospital and diagnosed as hav- 
ing terminal bone cancer. Jack com- 
mutes to London daily while Warnie 
looks after Douglas back in Oxford. He 
begins to realise and acknowledge that 
he is in love with Joy. As a Christian, 
Jack does not consider the civic wed- 
ding to have been performed before 
God, so he proposes to Joy and they are 
married again in the hospital, this 
time by a vicar. 

A temporary remission allows Jack to 
take Joy back to Oxford. On the study 
wall there is a kitsch picture of the so- 
called Golden Valley in Herefordshire 
that used to hang on Jack and Warnie’s 
nursery wall. As they never had a hon- 
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eymoon, Joy decides they should go in 
search of the valley. Soon after, Joy's 
cancer returns, and after a spell of 
treatment in London, she returns to 
Oxford. Joy never leaves her bed and 
dies with Jack, who has promised to 
care for Douglas, beside her. 

After Joy’s funeral, Jack retreats into 
his own grief, but eventually re-estab- 
lishes his familiar academic routine. 
The film ends with Jack and Douglas 
walking through the Golden Valley. 


In that anthem to lovers left 

behind — In Memoriam - Tennyson 
wrote “Tis better to have loved and lost, 
than never to have loved at all”. At the 
end of Shadowlands, as he recalls Joy's 
truism that pain and happiness are 
part of the same bargain, Jack Lewis 
reaches much the same realisation as 
Tennyson does through the death of 
Arthur Hallam - that if you sidestep 
pain you also forsake the possibility of 
happiness. In order to really love you 
have to risk getting hurt. 

The only reason, it seems, that this 
grandiose, beautifully crafted film 
rises above the level of banal sentimen- 
tality is that it is about the famous C.S. 
Lewis - not an anonymous suffering 
widower, but the author of the ‘Narnia’ 
books, and also one of the definitive 
studies of Courtly Love. The thought 
that, if this story had been culled from 
the diaries of a nobody, I would dis- 
miss it as just too slushy and sentimen- 
tal niggled at me throughout the film, 
because it raised questions of what - or 
who - was playing with my emotions. 

Shadowlands is an accomplished for- 
mula film of the kind that induces 
tears even in the hardy. The staple 
ingredients of a Richard Attenborough 
Great and Good biopic are all intact - 
even if Donald Woods and Gandhi have 
been supplanted by an engaging Eng- 
lish reincarnation of the type, more in 
keeping with the current vogue for 
clipped anguish and strangulated 
desire than bombastic political convic- 
tions. Attenborough, it seems, adheres 
to the Great Man Theory of history 
which maps out the past in terms of 
the interaction between key individu- 
als, invariably men. Likewise in cin- 
ema. Pain, suffering, elation and devo- 
tion are all the more keenly conveyed 
to a susceptible audience if they are 
happening to an Important Man. All 
the surrounding characters in Shadow- 
lands - Warnie, colleagues, Douglas - 
are mere ciphers in Lewis's story who 








serve this end, the most blatant case of 
idolatry being Douglas, the Narnia fan 
and the fatherless son. 

Thus we are never permitted to for- 
get that this humanist parable is about 
an eminent person; indeed the refer- 
ences to Lewis’s famous children’s 
books by his posse of bitchy don- 
friends are amongst the film’s most 
inelegant plants. Similarly the 
poignant pertinence of Lewis's analysis 
of medieval love poetry (that “what 
you most desire is out of reach”) is sign- 
posted like a ragged shoreline by a 
lighthouse. Ah, we think, intellect can 
take one so far, but experience takes 
one further. Enter Joy, jolting Jack 
from his ivory tower into tingling con- 
sciousness with a brash and healthy 
defiance of convention, gentility and 
etiquette. 

This response is not contrariness on 
my part but annoyance, stemming 
from being too easily led into the tan- 
gled mesh of true love, true death, 
true cliché. Although Joy is the story’s 
active agent, who instigates Jack’s 
transformation, is struck by cancer 
and dies, she too is a satellite character 
in Jack’s narrative. At the core, Shadow- 
lands is about Joy’s effect on Jack; it’s 
the tale of one Great Man’s discovery of 
his own feelings. However convoluted 
it may sound, we desire the prolonga- 
tion of Joy's remission so that Jack can 
be given time to unravel more about 
himself and his capacity for love. In 
essence the copious tears are for C.S. 
Lewis, who no sooner unlocks the gate 
of his safe little world of childhood 
memorabilia, High Table dinners and 
hot water bottles with Warnie, than he 
finds himself left behind, bereft, 
mourning. Jack’s faith is a poor thing, 
but his grief is a very intense experi- 
ence. The film’s most affecting 
moment is not, as might seem logical, 
Joy’s death, but the scene in the attic 
where the wardrobe sits, when Jack 
finally drops all of his defences and is 
able to weep and bond with Douglas. It 
is this which precipitates the upbeat, 
cathartic ending: Oxford in the spring, 
tutorials about the real rather than the 
poetic nature of love, and walking with 
Douglas through the Golden Valley. 

The whole narrative, like George Fen- 
ton’s omnipresent, referential score, is 
intricately orchestrated to _ this 
crescendo. While watching Shadow- 
lands I colluded in my own gross 
manipulation, I offered no resistance, 
I succumbed to the Great Man theory 
and empathised with a character 
whose ‘glory’ was that he began - late 
in life - to learn about himself. It’s a 
good story, and Anthony Hopkins gives 
an impassioned, beautifully modu- 
lated performance, signalling each 
emotional shift through the smallest 
intensification of a look or the merest 
softening of a gesture. But the whole 
experience is so suffocating, so un- 
equivocal. The option to remain aloof, 
to stay unmoved is denied, in large 
part, because Shadowlands is the story 
of CS. Lewis rather than a fictitious 
anybody. The “true story” tag weighs 
heavy on reluctant viewers. 

StellaBruzzi 
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An evening in the suburbs of Los 

Angeles. As the helicopters fly 
overhead, spraying chemicals to kill a 
plague of medfly, various city dwellers 
go about their business. Anne Finni- 
gan, a housewife and mother, is at 
home with her husband Howard, a TV 
personality, watching Howard's show. 
At the city concert hall, Dr Ralph 
Wyman and his wife Marian are listen- 
ing to a performance by young cellist 
Zoe Trainer. They make friends with 
the couple sitting alongside them, 
Claire and Stuart Kane, and end up 
inviting them to a barbecue later in 
the week. Lois Kaiser is in her kitchen, 
feeding the baby while conducting a 
dirty telephone conversation, as her 
husband Jerry listens in disgust; her 
job is answering sex calls, and she fits 
it round her domestic life. Policeman 
Gene Shepard is arguing with his wife 
and kids, and growing ever more exas- 
perated with the family dog. Eventu- 
ally, he rushes off in a temper to visit 
his mistress, Betty Weathers. Earl Pig- 
got, a chauffeur, draws up at a local 
nightclub where jazz singer Tess 
Trainer, Zoe’s mother, is getting ready 
for her evening set. 

The next morning, Bill and Honey 
Bush say goodbye to their neighbours, 
who are off on holiday, promising to 
look after their apartment and feed 
their tropical fish. Earl looks in at the 
diner where his wife Doreen works as a 
waitress. She accuses him of drinking, 
and he denies the charge. As the two 
argue, Stuart Kane and his friends Gor- 





don and Vern stop by for breakfast on 
their way to fishing. They ogle Doreen, 
making her bend over and reach for 
the butter so they can stare at her butt. 
Earl slinks off. Helicopter pilot Stormy 
Weathers finishes his shift, and rings 
his estranged wife Betty to wish her 
happy birthday and to confirm what 
time he is due to pick up their son 
Chad. Betty, who still has Gene Shep- 
ard in her bed, is not pleased to hear 
from him, and Gene clambers out of 
the house, unsuccessfully trying to 
avoid Chad. 

At Andy Bitkower’s bakery, Anne 
drops in to order a cake for her son 
Casey’s birthday; Stormy Weathers 
wants to buy something for Betty; and 
Claire Kane, who works as a clown, has 
a parcel to pick up for a special perfor- 
mance at the hospital. Doreen sets off 
home, still flustered from her argu- 
ment with Earl. Casey, on his way to 
school, runs in front of her car, and is 
knocked down. He seems ruffled but 
unharmed, and declines her offer of a 
lift. Anne arrives home and is startled 
to find him slumped in front of the 
television; on Howard’s advice, she 
rushes him to hospital. 

Stuart and his friends have no 
sooner reached the remote stretch of 
water where they plan to fish than 
they spot the dead body of a naked 
woman. Miles from the nearest phone, 
they decide that, rather than spoil 
their trip, they will ignore the incident 
until they get back home. Meanwhile, 
Jerry Kaiser, who works repairing 
swimming pools, is peeping at Zoe 
Trainer as she takes a dip. He is rung 
on his portable phone by Bill, a make- 
up student, and the two arrange to 
have dinner with their wives in the 
absent neighbours’ apartment, where 
Bill and Honey have became virtual 
squatters. 

Gene, late for work, stops off at his 
house, puts on his uniform and offers 
an outlandish explanation to his wife 
Sherri for staying out all night, before 
speeding away on his motorbike, 
secretly taking the family dog with 
him. He deposits the dog in a distant 
neighbourhood, then proceeds to book 
Claire, who is dressed in full clown 
regalia, for driving too slowly. She is on 
the way to the hospital. Casey has 
already been admitted here; he is in a 
coma, but Dr Ralph Wyman tells Anne 
and Howard not to worry. Howard’s 
long-lost father Paul turns up at the 
bedside with a convoluted story about 
why he left the family all those years 
ago, after a sexual encounter with his 
sister-in-law. Anne and Howard take 
turns to travel home for sleep and 
refreshment. There they both receive 
abusive calls from Andy Bitkower, who 
is furious they haven't picked up 
Casey’s birthday cake. 

Doreen finds Ear] slouched on the 
sofa, half drunk. He shows no sympa- 
thy as she recounts how she almost 
killed Casey, and storms out of the 
house. Honey Bush, Doreen’s daughter, 
comes to visit and advises her mother 
to leave Earl at the first opportunity. 
Zoe Trainer has spent her day practic- 
ing and playing basketball with > 
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< friends; she tries to prompt her | 
mother into revealing more about her 
jazz musician father, who died in | 
Europe, but Tess refuses to reminisce. 
When Tess sends her to fetch another 
vodka, Zoe reacts by smashing the 
glass in the kitchen sink, and smearing 
the blood from her cut hand all over 
the walls. 

Afternoon. Sherri Sheppard is over 
visiting her sister, Marian Wyman, an 
artist. She has agreed to pose naked. 
Halfway through the sitting, Ralph 
arrives home unexpectedly, and they 
shoo him off. Then they go to Sherri’s 
place for tea, and conspiratorially dis- 
cuss how rotten their husbands are. 
Gene, having cobbled up another 
excuse to explain his absence to his 
wife, takes Betty for a birthday meal. 
Gene hints he is sick of his family life, 
and they discuss starting a more seri- 
ous relationship. Stuart, back from 
fishing, makes love to Claire, and then 
tells her about the dead body. She is 
horrified that he didn’t report it at 
once. (The next day, when she finds out 
it belonged to a young woman from 
Bakersfield, she drives out to the 
funeral.) Bill, Honey, Lois and Jerry 
head off to the nightclub. Earl is here, 
propping up the bar. Stormy Weathers 
has discovered about Betty’s affair with 
Gene. One night when she is away, he 
breaks into the house, and shreds all | 
her clothes and furniture. 

Casey dies shortly after coming out 
of his coma. Zoe is appalled by Anne 
and Howard’s grief. She visits her 
mother at the nightclub, where Tess is 
rehearsing for the evening show. Tess 
shows her no sympathy. Zoe reacts by 
locking herself in the garage, turning 
on the car, and waiting for the exhaust 
fumes to kill her. 

It’s the end of the week. Claire and 
Stuart have turned up for a barbecue at 
Ralph and Marian’s with a fish Stuart 
caught during his trip. Gene has 
decided Betty is abandoning him, and 
has returned home to Sherri and the 
kids. Anne and Howard are being con- 
soled by Andy Bitkower, who is 
mortified to hear about Casey. Betty 
has returned from a mystery jaunt 
with a businessman boyfriend, to be 
confronted by the destruction Stormy 
has left behind him. Tess is reeling 
from the discovery of Zoe’s body. 
Doreen and Earl are back together, 
vowing undying love. 

The Bush family and the Kaisers have 
gone for a picnic in the park. Bill and 
Jerry leave their wives and kids to run 
after two young women cyclists. They 
catch up with them and try to chat 
them up. Jerry suddenly attacks one of 
the women, assaulting her at the pre- 
cise moment a huge earthquake 
begins. The earthquake subsides and 
Stormy Weathers, who witnessed it 
from his helicopter, appears on TV, 
blithely telling an interviewer what a 
wonderful city Los Angeles is. 





There is something of the bibli- 
cal epic about Robert Altman’s 
Short Cuts. It begins with a plague of 
medfly; ends, more than three hours 
later, with an earthquake; and rumbles 
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throughout with a sense of impending 
disaster. Like The Player, it is set in Los 
Angeles, but the city it depicts is a long 
way removed from the glossy, affluent 
world of the Hollywood studio execu- 
tive. Here, the action is firmly rooted in 
less glamorous terrain - in suburbs 
which are going to seed, diners, cheap 
nightclubs. Given the tribulations 
endured by white, middle-class Amer- 
ica in recent years, the Raymond 
Carver stories Altman uses as his raw 
material have a surprisingly contem- 
porary relevance. The author’s ram- 
shackle collection of woebegone 
heroes and heroines no longer exist 
quite so far in the margins of American 
experience: their small-town tales of 
debt and disappointment are becom- 
ing more and more familiar across the 
country as a whole. Even California, 
traditionally a bastion of optimism, 
has taken a bruising. Since the 1990s 
began, Los Angeles, for one, has been 
hit by a series of near-apocalyptic disas- 
ters: droughts, riot, fire. This, you 
imagine, must have been why Altman 
chose it rather than Carver's grey, 
anonymous Midwest as his location. 
He doesn’t broach the city’s political or 
environmental problems directly, but 
he hints at the paralysing anxiety 
which has overcome its citizens. His 
cluster of intertwined narratives, 
nearly all of them concerning some 
sort of a breakdown in a relationship, 
deflect the prevailing mood of crisis 
into the domestic sphere. 

Not that it’s all millennial doom and 
gloom. The jeremiads come laced with 
comedy, and the soap opera structure 
allows Altman to shift gear as fre- 
quently as he makes his short cuts 
between characters. He and fellow 
scriptwriter Frank Barhydt may use 
Carver as their inspiration, but they 
take a refreshingly robust approach to 
the whole process of adaptation, jum- 
bling the stories up, changing names 


and locations, and even creating two | 


pivotal figures of their own, mother 
and daughter team Tess and Zoe 
Trainer. The mother is a nightclub 











singer, the daughter a cellist, and, 
throughout the film, the action 
revolves round them. Altman suggests 
that the cello represents “inner feel- 
ings,” and that jazz is “what we express 
outwardly.” While the idea of having 
the duo as lodestars to guide charac- 
ters and set moods is an effective one, 
the two women don’t really come to 
life outside their music. 

Theirs is probably the weakest of the 
film’s various strands, and pinpoints 
Altman’s central problem - by thread- 
ing so many stories together, he can’t 
help but simplify Carver’s original 
work, imposing an all-too-rigid pattern 
on writing which derived much of its 
power from its sparseness, its very 
open-endedness, its inchoate quality. 
As Chekhov noted, a storyteller’s task is 
not to solve the problems of the char- 
acters he or she depicts, but to state 
those problems correctly. Altman may 
have preserved the spirit of Carver’s 
work, but he has managed to do so 
only by bullying it into an artificial 
shape. Short Cuts’ grand structure, its 
sheer length and earthquake finale, 
seem absurdly bombastic by compari- 
son with Carver’s tiny, self-contained, 
almost throwaway shards of fiction. 
Whatever else he is, Altman is no 
miniaturist. You’re always aware of 
him in the background, the demiurge 
pulling the strings. Short Cuts is a logis- 
tical triumph, certainly; a masterpiece 
of orchestration, but the sheer formal 
virtuosity required to keep nine stories 


on the boil at the same time, and to | 


map out the movements of more than 
20 main characters, can’t help but 
detract from the film’s emotional 
impact. There’s simply too much going 
on for the viewer to dwell on any one 
incident. Last year, before the picture 
went into production, Altman told 
Sight and Sound that “any of those 
Carver stories done as a full-length 
movie could make you go off and shoot 
yourself,” but suggested that by inter- 
weaving several of them, it would be 
possible to bring out the comedy. Short 
Cuts works wonderfully as a tapestry, 





but only at the price of skimming over 
the tragic events it depicts and some- 
times patronizing its characters. 

Whether in the modernist visions of 
avant-garde film-makers like Dziga Ver- 
tov, Jean Vigo and Walter Ruttman in 
the 1920s, or in the grand, naturalistic 
sweep of pictures like John Sayles’ City 
of Hope, there has always been some- 
thing compelling about films which 
strive to offer a “symphony of a city.” 
Short Cuts is mainly based in a small, 
suburban enclave of Los Angeles, and 
deals exclusively with the experiences 
of the white middle-classes, but it still 
has that magic sense of unfolding in 
almost real time, and of offering a 
multiplicity of perspectives. 

In this respect, Short Cuts harks back 
to Altman’s acknowledged classic, 
Nashville. His ‘polyphonic’ style of film- 
making would not work at all if his 
casts weren't up to scratch. What ulti- 
mately makes Short Cuts so memorable 
is the brilliance of the performances. 
There’s Tim Robbins’ splendidly venal 
cop; Lily Tomlin as the wrinkled, worn- 
out waitress; Jack Lemmon reprising 
his pathetic old man routine from 
Glengarry Glen Ross; Julianne Moore, 
arguing with her husband, blithely 
oblivious to the fact that she isn’t wear- 
ing any underwear; Lyle Lovett as an 
extremely melancholy baker; Jennifer 
Jason Leigh nonchalantly feeding her 
baby as she has phone sex with a vari- 
ety of customers; and a host of other 
striking character turns from the likes 
of Fred Ward, Chris Penn and Andie 
MacDowell. 

Altman paints a very gloomy portrait 
of relationships, with men and women 
baffled by each other, and on opposite 
sides of some great divide. Several 
times, the tension between the sexes 
flares up into misogynistic violence. 
For all its comic touches, its biting 
irony and delight in observation, there 
is no disguising that Short Cuts is the 
anatomy of a dysfunctional,- fright- 
ened society, worried sick that dooms- 
day is only round the corner. 

Geoffrey Macnab 
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High school graduate Rebecca 

leaves her South Dakotan small 
town and steady boyfriend Travis and 
sets off for college in California. The 
co-ed dorm provides something of a 
shock: students cruise in the corridor 
while Rebecca’s lesbian room-mate 
openly gives her girlfriend a lustful 
kiss. A further surprise comes in the 
shape of Crawl, the dorm’s Resident 
Advisor, given to madcap behaviour 
and relentless sexual suggestion. 
Rebecca determines to go home. Crawl 
talks her out of it, persuading her that 
new experiences are what college is all 
about. They set out on a restyling mis- 
sion, Rebecca choosing a new, tight-cut 
wardrobe, having her hair bleached 
and getting a tattoo. 

Weeks later, Rebecca invites Crawl to 
spend the Thanksgiving holiday with 
her family. There, he and Rebecca’s 
new look meet with some alarm, while 
Crawl is amused by rural ways. 
Rebecca's interest in Travis has cooled 
and when he proposes to her at the 
local country club, she asks Crawl to 
do something. He reacts by pretending 
that he and Rebecca are already 
engaged. The family, none too pleased, 
decide to test Crawl’s mettle and put 
him to work on their farm; he knuck- 
les under and begins to win them over. 
He persuades Rebecca’s mother to dress 
more sexily and goes fishing with Wal- 
ter and Rebecca’s grandfather, whom 
he helps revive from a faint. 

Still playing along with the ‘engage- 
ment’, Crawl goes to his bachelor party, 
arranged by Travis, who is feigning 
friendship. Travis and a farmhand 








knock out Crawl and local girl Tracy by 
lacing their drinks with pills; they con- 
trive to have the pair discovered in 
Walter’s barn by Rebecca, who sends 
Crawl packing. However, Tracy guesses 
what happened, and she and Crawl 
denounce Travis. He is thrown out and 
Crawl is welcomed back to the family. 


Son in Law is a vehicle for Pauly 
Shore and the character he 

developed for his MTV comedy show, 
Totally Pauly. Previously seen on film in 
1992’s California Man, Shore is a pur- 
veyor of a ‘dudespeak’ distantly related 
to the patter of the Wayne's World or Bill 
and Ted films, although Shore's version 
has none of the others’ charm or 
invention. “Fresh meat!” he shouts, 
filming the backsides of the new 
female arrivals at college; while mid- 
dle-aged Connie is delighted at his 
praise of her “neat package” - talk and 
responses that neither script nor direc- 
tion treat with irony. Shore’s character 
(more worldly and self-assured than 
Wayne and Garth) allows for the now 
bankable ‘dude’ principal to be slipped 
into a film made from story-lines and 
themes worn thin by TV melodrama. 

The film’s central subject is a culture 
clash, as America speaks to itself. Crawl 
(named for the way he used to get 
home after a night’s revelry) is Venice 
Beach via Las Vegas, where he was 
raised; Rebecca and her family are 
Great Plains folk. They are “real people, 
pure people” according to Crawl, who 
video-tapes their movements. How- 
ever, Son in Law sweeps away any 
conflict. Both Rebecca and Crawl have 
watched enough television _ pro- 
grammes and movies to know the 
ropes. Indeed Son in Law's desultory 
compliance with the teen film’s now 
obligatory TV name-checking means 
that Crawl views Rebecca’s family as 
the Waltons. Each takes to the other's 
world with such ease that the erst- 
while downhome girl might be mis- 
taken for a Sunset Strip hooker, while 
Crawl is soon riding pigs bareback. 

Crawl, of course, is nothing less than 
that great rebel figure, the unconven- 
tional truth-teller come to shake up a 
sterile community. But woozy neo-hip- 
piness, carried by his speech’s cloying 
mixture of babewatching and all-hang- 
out therapeutics, can only produce an 
unthreatening, asexual hero. The film, 
admittedly, is for teenagers. Still, what 
are they to think? The men go to the 
river to bond; and the women free 
themselves of inhibitions by wearing 
fewer clothes. Does the film’s wisdom 
lie in its suggestion that if men hold 
hands and women bare their breasts 
all will be well with the world? 

Son-In-Law, one presumes, was saved 
from  straight-to-video distribution 
because of its MTV connections. But 
there is a horrible cynicism at work 
here - way removed from the affec- 
tionate media mockery of Wayne's 
World or the cartoon nihilism of Beavis 
and Butt-head, who share the MTV 
alma mater with Shore - which grafts 
modish antics and language onto the 
laziest of set-ups. 
Robert Yates 
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France, the seventeenth century. 

Recldess young D’Artagnan is on 
his way to Paris, determined to join the 
ranks of the Musketeers. Unfortu- 
nately, though, the corps has been dis- 
banded. Cardinal Richelieu, who is 
plotting to usurp the youthful king, 
has tricked his Majesty into decommis- 
sioning them and sending them off to 
join the war against England. D’Artag- 
nan, unaware of the fact, heads 
straight to Musketeers headquarters to 
enrol. Athos, one of the three Muske- 
teers who remain at large, is the only 
man there, and is so offended by 
D’Artagnan’s impudence that he chal- 
lenges him to a duel. In the course of a 
busy morning, D’Artagnan also man- 
ages to insult Porthos, the portly sec- 
ond Musketeer, and bumps into 
Aramis, the suave third. Both demand 
“satisfaction.” 

At the appointed time for the first 
duel, D’Artagnan is surprised to see his 
three opponents know each other, and 
awe-struck to discover they’re Muske- 
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teers. He gets ready to fence with 
Athos, but the duellists are interrupted 
by a troop of the Cardinal’s men. A 
fight ensues. D’Artagnan acquits him- 
self bravely, and all the soldiers are 
killed. The Musketeers escape, but 
D’Artagnan is captured by a second 
wave of the Cardinal’s troops. He is 
thrown into the dungeons, and has his 
sword stolen by Rochefort, the Cardi- 
nal’s chief henchman. D’Artagnan 
escapes from his cell and overhears 
Richelieu plotting with a mysterious 


| woman. She is being dispatched to Eng- 





land to sign a secret treaty with the 
Duke of Buckingham. This augurs ill 
for the King. D’Artagnan is found 
eavesdropping, pulled before the Car- 
dinal, and, when he refuses to say 
where the Musketeers are hiding, con- 
demned to death. The three come to 
his rescue, snatching him from 
beneath Richelieu’s nose, and escaping 
in the Cardinal’s own carriage. 

Finding out from D’Artagnan about 
the Cardinal’s plan, the Musketeers 
hurry toward Calais, determined to 
apprehend the mysterious envoy. 
There is a price on their heads, and 
hordes of bounty hunters are close 
behind them. To ensure greater safety, 
they split up, resolving to meet at the 
port. D’Artagnan collapses with 
exhaustion a few miles short of Calais. 
He is picked up off the open road by 
a beautiful woman in a carriage. 
Although he doesn’t at first realize it, 
she is Milady, the very person he heard 
the Cardinal conspiring with. She 
nurses him and seems about to seduce 
him, but then, when she discovers he 
is associated with the Musketeers, tries 
to kill him. He escapes her dagger, but 
is overcome by her guards. She decides 
to keep him alive a little longer, and 
takes him as a prisoner to Calais. 
There, however, she finds the Muske- 
teers waiting for her. It turns out she is 
Athos’s former wife, a convicted mur- 
deress. At first, she refuses to reveal the 
full extent of Richelieu’s plot, but 
then, just before she is about to be exe- 
cuted, she warns her old husband that 
there are plans afoot to assassinate the 
King at his birthday celebrations. She 
avoids the executioner’s axe by throw- 
ing herself to her death. 

The Musketeers hot-foot it back to 
Paris. D’Artagnan intercepts the assas- 
sin at the very instant he is taking aim 
to fire at the King with his blunder- 
buss. There is a huge fight in the 
palace. Eventually, Athos, Porthos and 
company, joined by their old com- 
rades, prevail. But the Cardinal escapes 
into the dungeons with the King and 
Queen as hostages. As he flees, D’Artag- 
nan is left to fight Rochefort, who 
turns out to be his father’s murderer. 
With a little help from Constance, the 
Queen’s chamber maid, he beats him 
in an epic duel. 

Just as the Cardinal seems about to 
escape down an underground river, 
Aramis stops him in his tracks. The 
King, grateful to the Musketeers for 
keeping him on the throne, reappoints 
them as his bodyguards and admits 
D’Artagnan to their ranks. Girard, a 
pompous upstart whose sister D’Artag- 








Gadzooks: Tim Curry 


nan is accused of insulting, turns up, 
wanting to revenge the family honour. 
But on learning that the Musketeer 
code, “All For One And One For All”, 
means he will have to fight the entire 
corps, he turns tail and flees. 


Given memories of the 

‘Mouseketeers, Uncle Walt’s 
folksy troupe of fresh-faced youngsters 
who first strutted their way across 
American TV in the 1950s, wearing 
funny caps and chanting Mickey 
Mouse mantras while helping hawk 
millions of dollars worth of merchan- 
dise, the prospect of a Disney version 
of The Three Musketeers was hardly one to 
relish. One of cinema’s most exhilarat- 
ing yarns seemed destined to end up as 
yet another paean to homely, commer- 
cial values, with the chivalric slogan 
“One For All And All For One” no doubt 
converted into a new Disney Club nos- 
trum. This, though, proves to be a sur- 
prisingly sprightly swashbuckler. 

Admittedly, it is scarcely original, 
being after all the umpteenth version 
of the tale. And our latest crop of Mus- 
keteers are a little on the callow side. 
Unlike Oliver Reed, Frank Finlay or 
even Douglas Fairbanks, they’re not 
worldly-wise, heavy-drinking matinee 
idol types. Still, if Chris O’Donnell, 
Kiefer Sutherland, Charlie Sheen and 
Oliver Platt do lack the element of 
weary, charming cynicism which 
sometimes characterizes Dumas’s 
heroes. on screen, they more than 
make up for it with their nimble acro- 
batics and their infinite capacity for 
duelling. They leap hither and thither, 
fight on staircases, balustrades and in 
forests without appearing in the slight- 
est bit fazed by their rather flouncey 
costumes. 

The film-makers take certain liber- 
ties with Dumas’s original text, re- 
writing the episode of the Queen’s 
Diamonds, banishing the Duke of 
Buckingham to an off-screen role, cut- 
ting down on the boozing and the 
wenching, and allowing the usually 
incorrigible Milady (Rebecca De Mor- 
nay) a touch of saving grace; but, in 
their way, they give as faithful a rendi- 
tion of the tale as any of their prede- 
cessors. Fidelity here lies not so much 
in keeping to the plot of the novel as in 
preserving its spirit, in staging the 
swordfights with grace and elan, and 
featuring as many chases as possible. It 
is only to be expected that the villains 
should be played by English actors. Tim 





Curry offers an overblown Cardinal 
Richelieu, not so very far removed 
from his Dr Frank N. Furter, and Paul 
McGann is the nincompoop Girard, 
who is always trying to engineer 
D’Artagnan’s downfall. They may not 
be the heroes, but they provide most of 
the film’s comic momentum. 

Superficially, this follows in the 
wake of Young Guns: the bankable brat 
pack, having colonized the Western, 
rides off into genres new. Nevertheless, 
there is no sense here that the stars 
overshadow their vehicle or that this is 
just another American rites-of-passage 
yarn transposed to an unusual setting. 
Director Stephen Herek, whose previ- 
ous credits include Bill and Ted's Excellent 
Adventure, manages to infuse the film 
with a little self-reflexive irony without 
losing that likeable, ingenuous quality 
so essential to the story. The script 
incorporates elements of the JFK saga, 
boasting a denouement which involves 
a lone sniper with a blunderbuss on 
a roof, and borrows back motifs from 
the Indiana Jones cycle, but never 
becomes portentous. 

On one level, this is corporate, 
theme-park movie making, guilty of 
fetishizing history. We’re presented 
with the same image of seventeenth- 
century France as you might en- 
counter in a heritage museum, all dun- 
geons, palaces and vast halls. As the 
recent GATS talks illustrated, Euro- 
pean sensitivity about Hollywood is at 
a high pitch. A picture like this, which 
is based on a French novel, and uses | 
Austrian and English locations, may 
serve to heighten fears that the Ameri- 
cans, not content with taking most of 
our box-office receipts, are now pilfer- 
ing our national myths as well. How- 
ever, the swashbuckler has always 
been among the quintessential Holly- 
wood genres. Jeffrey Richards was not 
faroffthe mark in his study Swordsmen 
Of The Screen, when he placed it along- 
side the Busby Berkeley-style musical 
as something so extravagant, colourful 
and hard to pull off that only the stu- 
dio system as its best could manage it. 
True, Musketeer fables are conven- 
tional Boy’s Own tales, full of derring- 
do, but they are also highly stylized 
pieces of cinema, where choreography, 
costume and music tend to be privi- 
leged at the expense of narrative. 

Writing in the 1970s, Richards 
struck an elegiac note. He was con- 
vinced that swashbucklers had became 
prohibitively expensive to make, and 
worried that their romantic flamboy- 
ance was out of synch with the times: 
he couldn’t imagine Clint Eastwood or 
Steve McQueen in doublet and hose - 
they were too mean to be chivalric. But 
he was premature in writing off the 
sword-and-cape spectacular. Whatever 
other criticisms might be levelled at it, 
Disney's The Three Musketeers, like Robin 
Hood: Prince Of Thieves or the forthcom- 
ing Zorro, at least suggests there is still 
mileage in the genre. With Hollywood 
ever more willing to plunder its past, 
and the conventional, tough-guy hero 
on his last legs, the swashbuckler is 
enjoying an unlikely new lease of life. 
Geoffrey Macnab 
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1879. Tombstone, Arizona is a 

boom town in the grip of an 
organised crime ring known as the 
Cowboys, identified by their distinctive 
ted sashes. The Cowboys are led by 
Curly Bill Brocius and his sidekicks 
Johnny Ringo and Ike Clanton, and are 
first seen riding to massacre a Mexican 
wedding party. 

Fresh from his career as a lawman in 
Dodge City, Wyatt Earp arrives with his 
brothers Virgil and Morgan and their 
wives, Mattie, Louisa and Allie. No 
longer carrying a gun, Wyatt plans to 
succeed as a businessman and he 
makes a first step towards this by walk- 
ing into the toughest saloon in town 
and telling crooked faro dealer Johnny 
Tyler that he’s taking his place. A brief 
confrontation ends with Wyatt leading 
Tyler out of the saloon and agreeing 
with the manager to take his job for 
25% of the gambling take. In the street, 
Tyler is ready to blast Wyatt with a 
shotgun in the back but is deterred by 
the arrival of Doc Holliday, an old 
friend of the Earps. County. Sheriff 
Behan introduces himself, and actors 
Mr. Fabian and Josephine Marcus get 
off the stagecoach; Josephine is 
instantly attracted to Wyatt, on seeing 
him in the distance. 

After a night at the theatre, Brocius, 
Ringo and Clanton contront Wyatt at 
his faro table, but bloodshed is avoided 
by Doc Holliday who comically apes 
Ringo’s slick pistol-twirling using a tin 
mug. Out riding, Wyatt meets Jose- 
phine and she tells him that her idea 
of happiness is “room service”; Wyatt 
returns to his laudanum-addicted wife, 
Mattie. Brocius staggers out of an 
opium den firing wildly in the street 
and shoots dead Marshal Fred White 
who had tried to disarm him. Wyatt 
knocks out Brocius and puts his gun to 
Ike Clanton’s forehead when Clanton 
and the Cowboys attempt to free Bro- 
cius. Wyatt is aided by his brothers, but 
Brocius is later released due to lack of 
evidence. 

Saving a child from being run down 
by horses in the street, Virgil realises 
that the town needs law and order, and 
against Wyatt’s advice, takes over as 
Marshal, decreeing that no guns are to 
be worn within town limits. This leads 
to continuing friction with Ike Clanton 
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and the Cowboys, which climaxes with 
a gunfight at the OK Corral in which 
three of Clanton’s men are killed by the 
Earps and Holliday. An assassination 
plot against the Earps is partially foiled 
by Josephine warning their wives, but 
Virgil is shot in the arm and Morgan is 
shot in the back and subsequently dies. 
Wyatt sends Virgil and the three wives 
out of town and foils an assassination 
attempt by Ike Clanton at the railroad 
station. He is now a US Marshal, and 
his policy is “I see a red sash, | kill the 
man who’s wearing it.” 

The ensuing gunplay includes Earp's 
shooting one man in the mouth in an 
opium den, and killing Brocius in a 
confrontation in a river. Wyatt meets 
Josephine again at Henry Hooker's 
ranch, where he takes the consumptive 
Holliday to recuperate. Her acting com- 
panion Mr. Fabian has been senselessly 
shot by the Cowboys. Wyatt receives 
word to meet Johnny Ringo at an iso- 
lated country location, but Doc Holli- 
day gets there first and beats Ringo to 
the draw. Doc later dies in hospital 
after being visited by Wyatt. Wyatt sees 
Josephine outside the theatre where 
she is appearing, declares his love for 
her and dances with her in the snow. 
We learn that they lived happily 
together for 47 years and that when 
Wyatt died in 1929, Western movie 
stars Tom Mix and William S. Hart 
attended his funeral. 

Narrator Robert Mitchum intro- 

duces Tombstone over silent West- 
ern movie footage which includes the 
famous straight-to-camera pistol shot 
from Edwin S. Porter’s The Great Train 
Robbery (1903). He also has the last word 
in the film, telling us that at Earp’s 
funeral “Tom Mix wept”. The emphatic 
positioning of the story within the 
Western genre rather than within a 
more rigorously historical framework 
is its most revealing characteristic. The 
‘real’ Earp and the movie tradition he 
helped inspire are presented as being 
one and the same. Wyatt Earp is the 
Western. 

“Legendary lawman” is the blissfully 
unproblematic phrase with which 
Mitchum first introduces us to Earp; 
and so the gunman’s fame has pro- 
ceded him both in terms of the narra- 
tive - he’s already famous when he 
arrives in Tombstone - and retrospec- 
tively in terms of the genre. However, 
as well as being a portrait of one of the 
pivotal town-taming heroes, the story 
also stretches itself into the much 
more psychologically-ravaged territory 
of the revenge Western. What begins as 
a morally unambiguous cleaning-up- 
the-town plot (compare Dodge City, My 
Darling Clementine) has by the midway 
point - significantly, the OK Corral 
confrontation is the film’s centrepiece 
rather than its conclusion - shifted 
into a searing, Pale Rider-style saga of 
retribution. 

The opening sequence establishes 
the stark, Manichean nature of the 
struggle ahead, with the pounding 
spectacle of Brocius’ gang galloping 
across the prairie. They proceed to 
Massacre a Mexican wedding party, P 
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< before Johnny Ringo conveniently 
quotes from the Book of Revelations: 
“Behold the pale horse and the man 
who sat on it was death and Hell fol- 
lowed with him.” The next scene is of 
Wyatt Earp getting off a train and re- 
primanding a station employee for 
mistreating his horse! 

Tombstone is not so much an attempt 
to discover the - apparently very 
grubby - reality of Wyatt Earp and the 
gunfight at the OK Corral, more a cele- 
bration of Earp as one of the founding 
inspirations of the Western movie. His 
character is also a strong platform for 
an exploitation of the Western’s 
renewed commercial potential as per- 
haps the pre-eminent film spectacle. 
In the wake of Unforgiven, Tombstone is 
replete with traditional Western plea- 
sures; lusciously photographed sun- 
sets, rugged landscapes, consistently 
witty dialogue, a superbly choreo- 
graphed shoot-out at the OK Corral, 
and a gallery of finely-realised heroes 
and villains. But it’s also a deliberately 
shallow film, skimming across the sur- 
face of the genre. 

Despite some impeccable cinematog- 
raphy, period costuming and art direc- 
tion, the film’s main terms of reference 
are to other movies. Like a menu of 
bite-sized smacks designed to re- 
acquaint audiences with the delights 
of the form, the allusions come thick 
and fast: the wedding massacre sug- 
gests the clear-cut morality of The 
Magnificent Seven, Johnny Ringo’s Bible- 
spouting recalls the vengeful stranger 
of Eastwood's Pale Rider, the extreme 
close-ups of faces and eyes during the 
OK Corral shootout is a stylistic nod to 
Sergio Leone. 

The film’s knowingly self-conscious 
references are not at all intrusive to its 
main project of slickly re-packaging 
one of the most durable of Western 
yarns. On that superficial level, the 
film is an accomplished orchestration 
of clichés often bordering entertain- 
ingly on pastiche. But it also deliber- 
ately shies away from some of the more 
intriguing ideas possible within the 
form. In force-marrying the town- 
taming and the revenge Western plots, 
the film eventually opts for an unprob- 
lematic version of the former, after 
plunging heavily into the latter's 
scarred heart and soul and suggesting 
that something more profound might 
be forthcoming. 

Finally, there’s a desperate lack of 
psychological complexity in this Earp. 
Despite Kurt Russell's credibly hard 
demeanour, we're abruptly asked to 
believe that such a character can hap- 
pily put his experiences behind him 
and find over 40 years of true love. 
There's a definite diminution in heroic 
stature from the pure mythic splen- 
dour of My Darling Clementine - in which 
Henry Fonda’s Earp finally rides off 
into the desert - to the finale here, in 
which Earp promises his new love a life 
of hotel room service. Not since How the 
West Was Won in 1964 - which ended 
with a aerial shot of the modern Los 
Angeles freeway - has a Western con- 
cluded on such an utterly banal note. 
Tom Tunney 
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A year has passed in Aurora, IIli- 

nois. Wayne and Garth have left 
home. Their cable TV show is now 
broadcast from their new home, a loft 
in a disused doll factory. Wayne is still 
in love with rocker Cassandra, whose 
musical career is taking off again, but 
his own life lacks purpose, even 
though he does have tickets to see 
Aerosmith. One night an American 
Indian comes to him in a dream and 
leads him through a desert to meet Jim 
Morrison, who tells him his destiny is 
to organise a huge rock concert. 

The show will be called Waynestock, 
and to organise it, Wayne and Garth 
must go to London to find Del, the 
world's best roadie. Initially Del, who is 
retired, is reluctant to help, but when 
he learns he and Wayne have had simi- 
lar dreams, he agrees to come with 
them. At home, Wayne's personal life is 
ever more complicated. Cassandra’s 
dad disapproves of him, even though 
Wayne bests him at martial arts, and 
her producer Bobby Cahn is trying to 
lure her to LA. For Garth, things are 
looking up; he meets the beautiful 
Honey Hornée at the launderette; she 
wants his body and eventually gets it, 
but he later discovers she wants to lure 
him into killing her husband. 

Preparations for Waynestock move 
on apace. City Hall’s attempts to tie the 
project up in red tape are frustrated, a 
wild party is organised to raise neces- 
sary funds, and Del subjects a team of 
willing would-be roadies to an 
unorthodox training schedule. But 
Wayne's world is falling apart - Cahn’s 
campaign to steal Cassandra from him 
seems to be working, no-one thinks the 
bands are going to turn up, and Jim 
Morrison and the Indian are no help. 
The big day dawns, the kids gather, 
but there is no sign of either bands 
or beleaguered promoter, Garth’s 
attempts to pacify the crowd are not 
successful and Waynestock ends in dis- 
aster. But a more persuasive alternative 
ending follows, in which Wayne 
snatches Cassandra from  Cahn’s 
clutches and gets to the festival in time 
to see his faith vindicated, as Aero- 
smith arrive to rock the house, and 
Garth finds true happiness with coun- 
cil employee Sammy Jo. 

This sequel to one of 1992’s most 
enduring cinematic landmarks 
is something of a disappointment, 
though that is not to say that a lot of 
people won't enjoy it - especially if 
drunk or on drugs. In the Bill and Ted 
cycle, first-time director Peter Hewitt 
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was given the freedom to make the sec- 
ond film more daring, if slightly less 
funny, than the first. Stephen Surjik, 
graduating from Bryan Adams and 
Tears for Fears videos and the Lorne 
Michaels-produced TV comedy The Kids 
in the Hall, takes no such chances. 

Penelope Spheeris’ sharper edge and 
sub-cultural savvy are sorely missed 
here. Not only did she place a vital 
check on some of Michaels’ and Myers’ 
more sophomoric inclinations; her 
long acquaintance with the intricacies 
of low-rent US teendom gave the first 
film a precision that precluded conde- 
scension. This high ideal has been lost 
in the quest to cash in on a guaranteed 
mass audience. So the soundtrack has 
none of the first film’s endearingly des- 
perate loser-attractions (does anybody 
remember Rhino Bucket?) - it’s cast- 
iron radio certainties all the way. 

There are still some good jokes - the 
foiling of Wayne and Garth's attempts 
to outwit the robotic order-taker at a 
drive-through restaurant is a particu- 
lar highlight - but there are more bad 
ones, and the self-consciousness that 
was so funny first time around has lost 
some of its novelty. The “extreme close- 
up”s and “Exqueeze me’”s are sounding 
a bit tired and the endless film-quotes, 
of which the one from The Graduate is 
only the lengthiest, seem to have been 
put there to fill up the space rather 
than for any merit of their own. 

The real problem is that the success 
of the first film compromises Wayne 
and Garth’s integrity as no-hoper 
spokesmen. Early on there are some 
promising attempts to make capital 
out of this, especially on our two 
heroes’ trip to London - “I can’t believe 
Paramount would spend all this 
money to fly us over to England” — but 
the effort is not sustained. Executive 
producer Howard W. Koch Jr told us 
what to expect: “This film has many 
fresh jokes and fresh areas of conflict 
for Wayne and Garth. For one thing, 
there are more girlfriends...” 

In the first film, the irony in Wayne’s 
rebuff to Cassandra's domineering 
father (“In our culture women are 
allowed to make their own decisions”) 
would have felt intended. In the 
sequel, it’s an insult. And not just 
because of the limited opportunities 
for self-expression the film allows Tia 
Carrere - “Hey, not bad for a little girl 
from Hong Kong!”. The overall babe 
count is too high. The schwingometer 
is in the red zone. 

What made the drooling chops with 
which Wayne and Garth approached 
the opposite sex funny in the first film 
was the fact that they were underdogs. 
Now that we know they are overdogs, 
the spectacle of Heather Locklear as 
herself, Drew Barrymore as lusty Scan- 
dinavian secretary Bjergen Kjergen 
and Kim Basinger as (I’m sorry but 
there’s no getting around this) Honey 
Hornée, all queuing up to be leered at 
by them, is just plain demeaning. 
Basinger’s role in particular would 
have made Benny Hill blush; she’d 
have been better off sticking it out in 
Boxing Helena. 

Ben Thompson 
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France. Expatriate Alice, heavily 
pregnant at 40, is attending the 








funeral of her wealthy French husband 
when she suffers a miscarriage. Two 
years later, unable to have another 
child, she is investigating the possibil- 
ity of adoption but, as she and her 
younger French boyfriend Jean-Paul 
don’t want to be married, this looks 
impossible through ordinary channels. 
Her priest friend Harry raises her 
hopes when he tells her about a single 
woman who has adopted a child from 
Central America and puts her in touch 
with a lawyer, Luis, who charges 
$10,000 for his services. 

In London with her sister-in-law 
Nicole at her side, Alice obtains docu- 
ments to facilitate the adoption: bank 
statements, a psychiatric assessment 
and a report from a social worker. She 
emerges as a perfect candidate. At a 
restaurant with Harry she finally gets 
the call telling her a suitable baby has 
been found. Alice and Jean-Paul travel 
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to a Central American country where 
Chico, a baby boy, is handed over to her 
unceremoniously at a hotel swimming 
pool by his poor mother. Alice immedi- 
ately falls in love with Chico and urges 
Luis’ wife Pilar to drive her to the 
shanty town where he was born. She 
leaves in horror after witnessing the 
horrendous conditions. 

Luis tells her that the paperwork is 
delayed and Alice reluctantly agrees to 
go ahead home to prepare the house 
for Chico’s arrival. But after a few 
weeks she receives a phone call inform- 
ing her that Chico has died of an inher- 
ited infection. Alice is distraught but 
consoled by Jean-Paul who can’t quite 
understand her enormous grief for a 
child she has only met briefly. 

Encouraged by Harry, Alice eventu- 
ally agrees to go through the trauma of 
trying to find another baby. Luis is suc- 
cessful and Alice and Jean-Paul fly to 
Orly airport to pick it up but almost 
miss the courier. Alice names the new 
child also Chico. On re-entry into the 
UK they are stopped by an unsympa- 
thetic immigration official and, as the 
paperwork is incomplete, are referred 
to the social services who eventually 
agree to support the adoption. 
Prompted by a phone call from Luis 
telling them that the authorities of his 
country no longer approve of adoption 
by unmarried couples, Alice and Jean- 
Paul are married. 

Thinking they have jumped the last 
hurdle, they are surprised when gov- 
ernment official Whittaker is assigned 
to their special case. Despite Jean-Paul 
losing his temper with Whittaker’s 
inquisitiveness, a brief court hearing 
by a sympathetic judge finally legalizes 
the adoption. Alice is delighted and a 
few years later the family happily walk 
in the grounds of their French estate. 

“I'm 42, I’ve got money, a beauti- 

ful house, a man who loves me 
and God knows I don’t feel complete,” 
cries Alice to a social worker who will 
judge whether she can be a fit mother 
to a Central American baby. She 
emerges with flying colours. For all the 
issues it potentially raises, above all 
Bambino Mio, subtitled a true story, is 
Alice’s tale. Everyone else is relegated 
to a secondary position. 

Writer Welland seems to have some- 
thing to say about the politics and 





implications of his protagonist's 
actions, but leaves most issues until 
the end of his film, when the audience 
has either become too involved with 
Alice’s quest to care, or has given up on 
it becoming as interesting as the pre- 
mise may have promised. 

Much of the story’s potential is left 
unexploited: the priest doesn’t offer 
any interesting religious insight, while 
Alice’s boyfriend never seems daunted 
by the fact that an initially casual rela- 
tionship turns into a marriage with 
child in a matter of months. Often the 
telling of the story has a third-hand 
feel to it as only Alice convinces as a 
character. 

The social workers lurking every- 
where are, by turns, unreasonable and 
loving, going by the book or pulling 
strings as the story demands. It’s as if 
several real-life characters have been 
reduced to a few fictional ones. The 
suggestion, late in the film, that Chico 
may have been snatched from his 
mother illegally is quickly brushed 
aside. Instead we are offered the philos- 
ophy that Chico will be better off in 
wealthy Europe than with his natural 
parents. Inevitably we are on Alice’s 
side as she wins her battle. Interest- 
ingly enough, the child is referred to 
by everyone as ‘he’ long before ‘he’ 
turns out to be a boy. 

Director Edward Bennett gives us 
hardly a moment to breathe: Bambino 
Mio is a very noisy film and rarely are 
we allowed to reflect for ourselves on 
the issues, as we face almost constant 
deliberation by the characters and 
tight, very conventional plotting. Ste- 
phen Warbeck’s score fills the re 
maining interludes intrusively, there- 
by further reducing the scope for 
subtlety. However, excellent writing 
does occasionally shine through the 
film’s basic superficiality - especially in 
a scene in which a blind social worker 
gets to hold Chico, the object of his 
decision. 

His affection is probably the only 
indication that we are dealing with the 
future of a human being rather than 
just a wealthy woman's urge to satisfy 
her maternal instinct without consid- 
ering the expense to others. If the end- 
ing nevertheless is moving, it is due to 
Julie Walters’ performance rather than 
any satisfying moral conclusion. 

Martin Wagner 
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Mr Nickson 


Liverpool. Showing his great- 
grandson around the city, Billy 








Mac stops by a bank’s commemorative 
plaque, and starts to reminisce. 1940. 
As a foreman on the docks, and occa- 
sional pilferer of cargo, Billy is well 
liked by his fellow workers. At the pub, 
he is approached by Ivor about a possi- 
ble scam. The next evening he meets 
up with Hubert, a London spiv with 
plans to skim off the delivery of some 
of the Allies’ gold reserves to a local 
bank. Initially dismissing the deal as 
too major-league, Billy eventually suc- 
cumbs and starts to devise a plan. 
Meanwhile, all foreign mail is being 
checked. M.O.D. worker Gwen inter- 
cepts a card that details, in code, the 
incipient gold snatch; but her boss, 
Douglas Barton, is more interested in 
trying to seduce her. 

The bank’s vaults are ‘cased’ during a 
practice air raid and Ivor - now an ARP 
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warden - makes further visits and 
draws up a detailed floor plan. Billy 
and his men construct a roller system 
for switching the boxes. Despite being 
overseen by Mr. Nickson, the bank 
Manager, they manage to substitute 
some bars with sandbags on the first 
two nights of deliveries. But Billy 
becomes suspicious of Hubert and fol- 
lows him to Crewe, where he sees him 
signal out to sea. Back home, Ivor 
approaches Billy because Hubert has 
told him to place a thermostatically 
controlled bomb on a troop ship. Billy 
says he will take care of it, and sum- 
mons his men to devise how to return 
the bars on the third delivery. 

During the transfer of the gold (actu- 
ally several cases of sandbags and a 
thermostatic bomb), the Nazis are sus- 
picious and take Billy and his sidekick 
Jacko hostage. While Hubert is decid- 
ing whether to kill them, Billy pro- 
duces a copy of a letter he has 
deposited with Mr. Nickson that will 
incriminate all involved. The bluff 
works, but Billy then discovers he has 
been paid with forged notes; solace 
comes in the form of a gold bar he 
sequestered as ‘insurance’. Out at sea, 
the enemy sub explodes. In the present 
day, Billy and his great-grandson chat 
affectionately as they get into a chauf- 
feur-driven limousine. 


The Liverpool of TheBullion Boys is 

Little England through Ealing 
eyes: safely past, gently told - probably 
too gently, but it’s not so much the tale 
that counts as having already heard it, 
or something similar, thereby evoking 
cosy familiarity. That is not to malign 
such pleasures as Gorden Kaye’s prissy 
Nickson, or the acme of Jack-the-lad- 
dery that is David Jason’s Billy Mac. It’s 
just that - as with watching a good 
impersonation - the pleasure comes 
from recognising what is absent. The 
Bullion Boys is a simulacrum of the 
British comedy film-as-was, elided with 
the period comedy nostalgia that is - 
such as The Darling Buds of May, Allo! 
Allo!, and Goodnight Sweetheart. It's 1940 
in 1993, in content, style and values. 

White-collar workers like Nickson 
and Barton pass through a world obliv- 
ious to what's really going on. The 
workers operate through and are 
accountable only to the community. As 
dispensers of Justice rather than own- 
ers of the Law, their low-level criminal- 
ity becomes permissible, and even 
endearing, because they’re not harm- 
ing their brethren. By taking part in 
the robbery, however, they overstep 
self-regulation, becoming transgres- 
sively selfish as well as accessories to 
the Axis powers. 

It’s all cutely moralistic and lightly 
played, although the later scenes lack 
any possibility of doom, since Billy can 
hardly die in his own reminiscence. 
The only question is: why redo so 
anachronistically what has been well 
done before? It’s the sort of indulgence 
that Screen One can afford. Time lends 
the qualifier of ‘classic’ in television 
lexicography and The Bullion Boys is 
designed to be old before the fact. 

Paul Tarrago 
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Christmas, 1981. Helen Cuffe 


and her son Jack are at home in 
Derry when the police arrive and 
inform her that her husband has been 
mistakenly killed in a terrorist attack. 
Ten years later, she has moved to the 
Donegal coast and taken up painting. 
Jack, who prefers to be in Dublin, 
comes to see her occasionally. She 
cycles over to the deserted railway sta- 
tion, which is being restored by an 
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Sutherland, Christie 
American Vietnam vet, Roger Haw- 
thorne, to see whether the newcomer 
needs anything. But he receives her in 
a surly manner. Roger goes to the pub 
where he meets Jack. Jack learns that 
his teenage enemy, Damian, is helping 
Roger with the station. Returning 
home, Jack argues with his mother 
about socialism and Republicanism. 
He goes to find Damian, who is 
unfriendly, and gives him a message 
from a certain Manus; it is clear that 
there is some terrorist involvement. 

Roger sees Helen at a jumble sale and 
asks her to dance to an old record on 
the gramophone she is selling. He dri- 
ves her to the sea and then home. He 
later returns to buy some of her pic- 
tures. Some time later, Damian sees 
her swimming naked in the sea. She is 
embarrassed but he takes off his own 
clothes and jumps in the sea, while she 
sketches him. Helen goes to see Roger's 
signal box. When she next sees him, 
she has started a series of pictures of 
Damian in the sea. He takes her out to 
celebrate. Jack brings home a friend, 
Manus, who wants Jack to help him to 
store guns in the outhouse by the rail- 
way station. Damian, who has disap- 
peared, turns up at Helen's and tells 
her that Jack is involved with the IRA. 
Helen and Roger have dinner together 
and become lovers. But she leaves early 
the next morning and refuses to see 
him, saying she wants to paint. When 
she has finished, she visits him again. 
She refuses to marry him but they 
seem happy together. 

One night, Jack and Manus lead a 
lorry full of arms up to the railway sta- 
tion. Jack is to keep his mother and 
Roger occupied while they unload the 
guns. Bursting into his mother’s house, 
he finds the couple having oral sex. He 
becomes hysterical and Roger drives 
off. Suddenly realising that he must 
not let Roger get home, Jack follows 
him, shining his headlights at him. 
Blinded, Roger drives into the arms 
truck and Jack skids after him. They 
are both killed in the ensuing explo- 
sion. In voice-over, Helen reflects on 
her loss and continues painting. 


Cheapday return: 








, When a film sells itself on the re- 
“union of a famous duo of screen 
lovers, it may be time to become suspi- 
cious. But the fact that The Railway Sta- 
tion Man is so determinedly low-key is 
to its advantage where the curiosity 
factor of the Don’t Look Now Chris- 
tie/Sutherland dynamic is concerned. 

Nevertheless, the reunion certainly 
persuades the audience to engage in 
gossip of the “how do they look now?”/ 
“what will they do together?” variety. 
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The answer to the second is simple: a 
couple of short bursts of  80s- 
influenced, propped-up coupling. The 
answer to the first is mixed. As an older 
woman, Christie lends no more weight 
to her performance than she ever did 
as a carefree Chelsea Girl. So she man- 
ages to pull off the almost irresponsi- 
ble refusal of her solitary, artistic 
widow to deal with her grief or to act 
in a conventional fashion. She’s as 
stunning as ever and it’s easy to see 
why her son is frustrated with her for 
not being the kind of mother he wants. 
Just as it’s easy to feel the understated 
sexual attraction Damian feels for her 
(comparing her with his own mother, 
catching her naked in the sea like a shy 
teenager) and her attraction to him 
that emerges through the romanti- 
cised nude paintings she does of him. 
It’s symbolic of the relationships that 
Damian and Helen get naked together, 
which is more than Helen and Suther- 
land’s Roger do. 

If Christie has nothing to fear from 
the cameras, Sutherland is well dis- 
guised. Sporting no less than facial 
scarring, a false, hook arm, a gammy 
leg and a bizarrely fake orange mop of 
hair, he’s the antithesis to the frisky 
Damian - a man who never takes his 
shirt off, not even in bed. But lest we 
find the idea of this too unappealing, 
Sutherland strides crookedly through 
the film like a lonesome hero, an odd- 
ball Gary Cooper, as the rather pointed 
clips of High Noon hint. If Helen has 
turned from real life to art, Roger too 
has found solitary pleasure in making 
machinery work. His, and our, satisfac- 
tion in the link between the levers in 
his signal box and the arm he carefully 
removes and repairs is palpable. And 
any sexual symbolism it may bring to 
mind is just more grist to the mill. 

But that is all sublimation. The film 
in front of the viewer is a different 
Matter, and a less engaging one. One 
moment, Helen is making hysterically 
naive remarks to her son about terror- 
ism. Soon after, she is calmly receiving 
the news that her son is one of these 
terrorists. Although we get a strong 
idea of Helen’s refusal to engage with 
the world, we have to rely on what she 
says about herself in voice-over to get 
anywhere near her. In the same way, 
there’s no sense of how Sutherland’s 
grumpy railway restorer unbends and 
unwinds as he falls in love. To her 
credit, writer Shelagh Delaney counter- 
points the two romantic relationships 
by focusing obstinately on the harsh 
ideology of pure politics, seen mainly 
through Jack’s sneering friend Manus. 
But, as with Helen and Roger, he’s 
never allowed even to get close to 
being more than he seems. 

What leaves the deepest impression 
is the extraordinary, bleakly beautiful 
Donegal setting, which adds volumes 
to the way we see the film’s strong, self- 
imposed exiles from the normative 
context of society. But it’s not quite 
enough. Unable to convince us by their 
passion or obsessions, and guided by a 
predictable narrative, the lonely souls 
disappear, too often, in pat fabrication. 
Amanda Lipman 


Wall of Silence 


United Kingdom 1993 
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When the body of a North Lon- 
don kosher butcher is found 





dumped in the boot of a car daubed 
with Nazi slogans, DCI Percy Reynolds 
believes that he has an anti-semitic 
murder on his hands. But local PC 
Howard Mullen, who has the benefit of 
intimate knowledge of the close-knit 
Hassidic community, knows that Klein 
was murdered in the executionary 
Manner set down for informers by 
ancient Judaic lore and believes that 
the murder must have been committed 
within the community. Mullen’s secret 
Hassidic contacts alert him to a con- 
nection with the forthcoming Passover 
speeches that the Chief Rabbis will be 
making. Klein, the murdered man, had 
just returned from a meeting with a 
rabbi in New York and may have 
intended to leak important informa- 
tion from the speech. 

Mullen’s contact, Dov Rosengarten, 
discovers that the dead man’s brother- 
in-law Shmuel Singer has a letter prov- 
ing that Klein had no such intention, 
but Rosengarten is murdered before he 
can convey this news to Mullen. When 





rumours that the Rabbi intends to 
make a speech condemning the State 
of Israel reach Mullen, he realises that 
premature news of this would have 
endangered the Rabbi's life and sees a 
viable and likely motive for the mur- 
der of Klein by members of the Rabbi’s 
sect. The CIA, alarmed by these possi- 
bilities, send a replacement spy to the 
UK (Rosengarten, it transpires, was a 
CIA agent). The new agent, Ephraim 
Lipschitz, gains entry to the commu- 
nity as a Hassidic printer seeking an 
English wife and is swiftly introduced 
to the murdered man’s daughter, Rifka 
Klein, from whom he gains crucial 
information about the _ political 
schisms surrounding her father’s mur- 
der. Lipschitz suspects that Yossel 
Wilshonsky, a Russian Hassidic Jew 
who opposed the State of Israel - and 
would therefore have wanted to pre- 
vent Klein from leaking the Rabbi's 
speech - is the true murderer. Lip- 
schitz has Yossel kidnapped and sent 
back to the USA for questioning. 
Meanwhile Esther Singer, the dead 
man’s sister-in-law, is found uncon- 
scious on the London Underground 
with a fractured skull. Visited by Rifka 
in hospital, Esther confesses the truth: 
it was her husband Shmuel Singer who 
murdered Rifka’s father because he 
had threatened to tell the Chief Rabbi 
that Singer was beating her. PC Mullen 
goes to warn Lipschitz that he has 
caught the wrong man but walks into 
a trap laid by Singer and is brutally 
beaten. Lipschitz walks into a second 
murder trap laid by Singer but escapes 
alive to learn the truth about the mur- 
ders from Rifka (now his fiancée). Lip- 
schitz abandons his fake Hassidic iden- 
tity and prepares to leave for Israel. 
Miserable at having to leave Rifka, he is 
ecstatic when she arrives unexpectedly 
at the airport to accompany him. 
In hands less experienced than 
Marks and Gran, the dense plot 
of Wall of Silence might have weathered 
badly. Director Philip Saville never 
loses control over the many compli- 
cated strands: he trims his mise en scéne 
down to the basic elements needed to 
keep the plot moving and his direction 
is expertly focused - sometimes too 
focused. Saville adheres tightly to the 
old and established TV direction for- 





Enough already: Warren Mitchell 








mula of point-of-view mid-shots and 
their reverses, which Screen One offers 
the chance to escape; but then this nar- 
rative has little room for manoevre. 

Each scene is crammed with pointed 
clues and twists in the plot that out- 
rank any Hollywood political thriller. 
The narrative deftly swoops from the 
heights of the CIA and the security of 
the Israeli State to domestic brutality 
in the depths of Stamford Hill, petrol 
bombing of ‘National Movement’ meet- 
ings and midnight joy-riding in Lon- 
don’s backstreets, and one’s imagina- 
tion performs a series of categorical 
mind-leaps to take in such news as that 
the CIA have agents within the Has- 
sidic community. 

Equivocating in its identity as a polit- 
ical thriller, domestic drama and real- 
ist documentation of racist London in 
the 90s, the film’s obvious anxiety to 
get across the fact that the Jewish com- 
munity in London lives in a hostile 
environment fronted by the British 
Movement and silently backed by suc- 
cessive Labour and Tory governments 
for decades read like uncomfortably 
P.C. footnotes in a film which is worry- 
ing in its larger implications. For the 
impression left of the Hassidic commu- 
nity by Wall of Silence is not a good one. 
It is associated with domestic violence, 
conspiracy and murder. Television is a 
political and extremely powerful 
medium which appropriates the right 
to define cultural identities, this will 
define most non-Hassidic British peo- 
ple’s vision of the community. 

But perhaps the worst stereotyping 
lies in loose-lipped, aggressive and pro- 
motion-geared Detective Chief Inspec- 
tor Reynolds and his good community 
police constable Mullen whose extent 
of knowledge of ancient Judaic lore 
and current political schisms in the 
international Jewish community is 
almost incredible. PC Mullen outshines 
any advert the police forces might have 
for their commitment to anti-racism 
and upholds that great tradition in 
British TV of detectives and officers 
whose commitment to the law lies in 
their heart rather than the official 
rules of the game (The Sweeney, Inspector 
Morse, Heartbeat and The Bill). 

Without Bill Patterson in the role, PC 
Mullen might have been a mere pas- 
tiche; but his distanced distaste for the 
opinions and methods of some of his 
colleagues brings an unspoken depth 
to a screenplay which is heavy on dia- 
logue but lean on action. Credit too 
goes to Jack Klaff, who commands an 
unusually strong screen presence as 
the Russian trader Yossel Wilshansky, 
Timothy Busfield (of thirtysomething) 
and Warren Mitchell. Harry Landis and 
Suzanne Bertish bring a beautifully 
reticent and sensitive acting to their 
smaller roles. But the acting can’t 
make the film. Wall of Silence ultimately 
loses itself in a melodrama of fantastic 
conspiracies and coincidences that can 
only have been conceived to guarantee 
a commission from bored editors at 
the Beeb, looking to win that sparkle of 
difference that keeps the BBC from 
completely losing the ratings battle. 
Emily Caston 
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Boys will be boys: Clint Eastwood ‘In the Line of Fire’ 








In the Line of Fire 
Director Wd fgang Petersen/USA 1993 


Thirty years ago secret service agent 
Frank Horrigan (Clint Eastwood) failed to 
prevent the assassination of JFK and has 
been haunted by the catastrophe ever 
since. Horrigan is offered the chance to 
redeem himself when latter-day psycho 
Mitch Leary (John Malkovich, in excellent 
form) engages him in a deadly game 
whereby he dares Horrigan to stop him 
from gunning down the current 








Not of this world: Chris Marker's ‘La Jetée’ 


president. Firmly anchored by the 
structural sturdiness of Jeff Maguire's 
script, this riveting thriller allows 
Petersen to indulge his unique visual 
aesthetic while for once keeping toa 
coherent narrative. Underlying themes of 
loyalty, betrayal and sacrifice are touched 
on, but the primary thrust is linear as 
the action races towards its nail-biting 
denouement. Top quality thrills and 
spills. (S&S September 1993) 

@ Rental; Columbia TriStar CVT 19668; 
Certificate 15 








La Jetée (The Pier) — 





Director Chris M arker/France 1962 


This short, experimental ‘photo-roman’ 
stays with you long after its 29 minutes 
are over. Using black-and-white still 
photographs, a narrator in English tells 
the story of a boy who is bewitched by a 
woman he sees at Orly airport. The film 
then moves to the future where World 
War III has reduced Paris to rubble and 
its survivors to subterraneans who try to 
return to the pre-holocaust world 
through time travel. The grown-up boy 
becomes a key figure in the quest to 
escape back in time because of his deep 





| attachment to the past through the 


woman. Marker’s only fictional work to 
date is an often witty discourse about the 
nature of time, space and cinema that 
resembles a structuralist version of Back 
to the Future. The combination of sci-fi 
plot, still images and a structure 
normally associated with a teen-photo 
love story is unique. The philosophising 
about the ability to travel through time 
is haunting while the one point where 
the photos turn momentarily into 
moving images may make the hairs on 
the back of your neck stand up. A key 
film in understanding Marker’s 
subsequent work. (MFB No. 378) 





@ Retail; Academy CAV 003; Price £9.99; 
B/W; Certificate PG 


The Fugitive 

Director Andrew Davis/USA 1993 

A gripping action-adventure inspired by 
the 60s cult TV series of the same name. 
Returning home one evening Dr Richard 
Kimble (Harrison Ford) finds that his wife 
has been murdered by a one-armed man 
(David Lynch’s Twin Peaks also borrowed 
this character from the TV series). 
Wrongly convicted of the killing, the 
doctor escapes captivity and, pursued by 
the law, goes in search of the true 
culprit. Harrison Fordcruises through 
the piece, but it is the electrifying 
presence of Tommy Lee Jones as deputy 
marshal Sam Gerard that carries the 
film. Davis directs with economic flair 
(despite the lengthy running time) and 
the train-truck collision rivals Alive’s 
legendary plane-crash scene for gut- 
churning thrills. 

(S&S October 1993) 

@ Rental; Warner VO 12408; 

Certificate 15 











A hasty retreat: Harrison Ford ‘The Fugitive’ 


Sans soleil (Sunless) 
Director Chris Marker /France 1982 


Marker returns to his epistolary form in 
triumphant fashion in this enigmatic 
and haunting collage of images and 
anthropological/socio-political musings. 
The film’s structure centres on a series of 
letters written by an imaginary 
cameraman to a woman who is the film’s 
narrator. Seemingly unconnected images 
and observations, particularly about life 
in Japan, create meaning through 
montage and visual rhymes. For 
example, the narrator comments “He 
wrote, ‘The more you watch Japanese 
television, the more you get the feeling 
it’s watching you’” - accompanied by fast- 
edited images of people staring directly 
into the camera. This also refers to a 
previous observation in the film, “Have 
you thought of anything more stupid 
than what they teach you at film school, 
to not look straight at the camera,” 
which is accompanied by shots of African 
people staring blankly at the camera. The 
end result is like Koyaanisqatsi re-made by 
a philosopher. It’s quite hallucinatory 
and way ahead of its time. (MFB No. 606) 
@ Retail; Academy CAV 001; Price £15.99; 
Certificate 15 























Steve Buscemi, Seymour Cassel: ‘in the Soup’ 


Inthe Soup 
Director Alexandre Rockwell/USA 1992 


The winner of the 1992 Sundance 
Festival Grand Jury Prize, Rockwell’s 
satirical tale of a director's struggle to get 
his first film made was sadly ignored on 
its theatrical release. Steve Buscemi stars 
as tortured artist Aldolpho who sells his 
soul to producer-cum-gangster Joe 
(Seymour Cassel). Aldolpho wants to 
make a surreal art movie about 
Nietzsche, desolation and ping-pong 
balls, but Joe prefers something a little 
more uptempo. For financial reasons 
Rockwell shot this on colour stock which 
he then developed in black and white, 
his intended format. For its rental 
release, however, Tartan have produced a 
more commercial colour print, although 
the subsequent sell-through release will 
be in monochrome. Purists may squirm, 
but anything that gets In the Soup a wider 
audience must be good. The script is 
witty and blackly comic, Buscemi is a joy, 
and cameos from such notables as Jim 
Jarmusch (appearing as the director of 

a naked chat show) add cult potential. 
Up there with The Big Picture as an 
undiscovered Hollywood lid-lifter. 

(S&S November 1993) 

@ Rental; Tartan Video TVT 1135; 
Certificate 15 














Coneheads 
Director Steve Barron/USA 1993 
Although heavily publicised here last 


year, this moderate US theatrical success 
missed out on a UK cinema release, 





| presumably due to fears that its humour 





wouldn't travel. Like Wayne's World, 
Coneheads is a Saturday Night Live spin-off 
which takes quick-fire verbal snipes at 
American culture. Beldar (Dan Aykroyd) 
and Prymaat (Jane Curtin) are conical- 
craniumed alien emissaries temporarily 
stranded on earth prior to a planned 
invasion. As with the underrated Meet the 
Applegates (to which this owes a debt) the 
satire stems from the aliens’ attempts to 


The Tune 
Director Bill Plympton/USA 1992 


Feature length animation which kicks off 
a series of alternative animated features 
on the Tartan label. Songwriter Del has 
47 minutes in which to come up witha 
hit for his ogre of a boss Mr Mega, or else 
he will be fired. Trying to find inspiration 
en route to the chief's office he is side- 
tracked by various singing characters 
including a lonesome waitress and an 
Elvis-impersonating dog. The animation 
metamorphoses are fascinating, in 
particular the transformation of a guru’s 
head into a zoo. Although Plympton’s 
brain-scrambling images work best in 
short bursts (the project resembles 

a compilation of shorts set to music), 

it’s refreshing that the film is getting 

a release of some sort in this country. 

It’s a reflection of today’s distribution 
problems that a film as witty and 
intelligent as The Tune is denied a big 
screen release. 

@ Retail; Tartan Video TVT 1124; 

Price £15.99; Certificate PG; 80 minutes; 
Animator Bill Plympton; Screenplay Bill 
Plympton, P.C. Vey, Maureen McElheron; 
Voices Daniel Neiden, Maureen 
McElheron, Mary Nelson, Chris Hoffman 








Alternative animation: ‘The Tune’ 


Coneheads’ 
replicate and blend in with human 
culture. While some of the gags hit home 
(tips on life from cabbies for example) 
the movie's structure is flabby and much 
of the word-play indecipherable. Despite 
the obvious comic potential of Aykroyd’s 
role, Michael McKean steals the show as 
an immigration officer from hell 
concerned only with the aliens’ attempts 
to gain illegal employment. Patchy but 
not without merit. 
@ Rental; CIC VHB 2788; Certificate PG; 
82 minutes; Producer Lorne Michaels; 
Screenplay Tom Davis, Dan Aykroyd, 
Bonnie Turner, Terry Turner; Lead Actors 
Dan Aykroyd, Jane Curtin, Laraine 
Newman, Phil Hartman, Michael McKean 











Beauty and the beasts: Rita Hayworth star of ‘Gilda’ 








Gilda 


Director Charles Vidor/USA 1946 





American gambler Johnny Farrell's 
(Glenn Ford) managership of a Buenos 
Aires casino is threatened when the new 
wife of owner Mundson (George 
Macready) turns out to be his ex- 
girlfriend Gilda (Rita Hayworth). Like 
Notorious, Gilda was made just after World 
War II, and features a silly subplot 
involving Germans and an obscure 
mineral, but has a script that crackles 
with enough sexual energy to fry a full 
English breakfast. Although the ending 
is transparent, with Gilda’s get-out clause 
being that her promiscuity was faked so 
as to win Farrell back, the film is full of 
glorious innuendoes. “Are you decent 
Gilda?” Macready asks, “Sure I’m decent,” 


Slaughter of the 
Innocents 





Director James Glickenhaus/USA 1993 


This film is worthy of note as a strong 
example of how at odds British 
censorship law is with the rest of the 
world. According to its director, the 
audience for this bizarre serial 
killer/kids’ adventure hybrid is young 
teenagers, who he believes can “think 
about and deal with the issues in the 
film.” Glickenhaus’ Stateside philosophy 
is clearly out of step with British 
censorship - some examples include an 
early scene depicting the execution of a 
condemned prisoner, conversations 
about serial killers’ semen and Gabe 
Bartalos’ horrifying special effects. 
Slaughter is clearly adult fare yet, aiming 
at a younger US audience, Glickenhaus 
melds the gruesome elements with a 
risible escapist Boys’ Own narrative in 
which a kid with a computer outwits the 
intelligence service and tracks down a 
maniac. The final scene involving a 
mountain and a huge ark is impressive, 
but overall the translation problem from 
US to UK audiences is worse than those 
besetting a foreign language film. 

@ Rental; EV EVV 1251; Certificate 18; 
99 minutes; Producer Frank K. Isaac; 
Screenplay James Glickenhaus; 

Lead Actors Scott Glenn, Jesse Cameron- 
Glicken haus, Sheila Tousey, Zitto 
Kazanin 





Hayworth purrs. Also hysterical is the 
way in which Ford withers in her 
presence. The film is at its best after 
Gilda’s entrance when Farrell’s 
motivations are ambiguous and the 
twisted menage a trois starts to work its 
tensions out in cryptic dialogue. 
Contrary to what the three leads claim - 
that they have no past, only futures - 
they are weighed down by their past and, 
ostensibly at least, are as wicked and 
bitter as all the other characters. In this 
era of erotic thrillers it is interesting to 
note how sexy Gildastillis. In particular, 
Hayworth’s performance is better than 
anything which passes for vampish these 
days. Sharon Stone eat your heart out. 
(MEB No. 148) 

@ Retail; Columbia TriStar CVR 10255; 
Price £10.99; B/W; Certificate PG 





Lonesome gangster: Alain Delon 
Le Samourai 








Director Jean-Pierre Melville/France 1967 





The complete version of Melville’s 
classic gangster film shot in steely blues 
and greys, with little dialogue anda 
meticulous eye for detail. Jef Costello 
(Alain Delon) is a hired killer who shoots 


| dead the manager of a club, believing his 


alibi to be watertight. Pursued by 
suspicious cops and double-crossing 
employers who try to kill him, Jef 
remains highly principled in a cold, 
solitary fashion. Noteworthy is the caged 
bird he keeps in his sparse apartment, 
whose song creates both an eerie 
ambience in the absence of incidental 
music and also serves as a fitting 
metaphor for his isolated and trapped 
existence. (S&S September 1993) 

@ Retail; Artificial Eye Art 083; 

Price £15.99; Widescreen; Subtitles; 
Certificate PG 
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Rental 


Blood In, Blood Out 

Director Taylor Hackford; USA 1993; 
Hollywood Pictures D915222; Certificate 18 
There are moments of powerful physical 
and emotional violence in this tale of 
Chicano sub-culture set in LA, as half- 
caste hero Miklo (Damian Chapa) rises to 
prominence in prison while his friends 
outside turn variously to drugs and law 
enforcement. Unlike Edward James 
Olmos’ American Me, which covered much 
the same ground in under two hours, 
Hackford seems to equate quality with 
length, and sadly the forceful set-pieces 
are lost amid the unwieldly three-hour 
narrative. A shame, since there is a great 
100-minute movie in there. 

(S&S October 1993) 





Boiling Point 

Director James B. Harris; USA 1993; 

Guild 8732; Certificate 15 

Wesley Snipes and Dennis Hopper head 
this enjoyable action-thriller-cum-black 
comedy. A treasury agent (Snipes) swears 
vengeance for the murder of his partner 
by evil crook Hopper. Not very original 
but plenty of muscle-flexing fun and 
seething one-liners. (S&S November 1993) 


ClosetoEden 

Director Sidney Lumet; USA 1992; Columbia 
TriStar CVT 13776; Certificate 15 

Ludicrous nonsense originally titled 

A Stranger Among Us, but more 
appropriately dubbed “Vitness” by 
scathing American critics. Goy cop 
Melanie Griffith goes undercover in New 
York’s Hasidic community in search of 

a killer. Initially useless (“Camps? What 
camps?”), she is soon eating chicken soup 
and attempting to seduce young rabbis. 
(S&S June 1993) 





Hard-Boiled 

Director John Woo; Hong Kong 1992; 

Tartan Video TVT 1120; Certificate 18 
Following the breakthrough 
international success of The Killer, Hard- 
Boiled is something of a disappointment. 
After a jaw-dropping opening shoot-out, 
Woo merely cranks up the levels of 
violence, creating a rather monotonous 
passage towards a hospital-bound climax. 
Tony Leung and Chow Yun-Fat are 
engaging leads, representing two sides of 
a divided soul, but western audiences 
may find the dramatic overkill 
impenetrable. The video release has been 
dubbed into English. (S&S October 1993) 


Innocent Blood 

Director John Landis; USA 1992; 

Warner VO12570; Certificate 18 

A toothless latter-day vampire tale, 
lacking the gritty horror and satirical 
bite of An American Werewolf in London. 
Bloodsucker Marie (Anne Parillaud) 

| prowls the streets of Pittsburgh preying 
on mobsters and villains. When one of 
her dishes (the excellent Robert Loggia) 
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escapes her table, a new breed of eternal 
enemy is born. Occasional moments of 
effective gore add spice, but overall a 
bland offering. (S&S August 1993) 


Rental Premiere 





Made in America 

Director Richard Benjamin; USA 1993; 
Warner V012652; Certificate 15 

Not as rotten as it sounds, this cross- 
breed farce benefits from a lively 
performance by Ted Danson and an 
uncharacteristically bearable 
performance from Whoopi Goldberg. 
A black girl attempts to locate her sperm- 
donor father and discovers to her 
surprise that he is in fact a white car 
salesman. (S&S August 1993) 





El Mariachi 

Director Robert Rodriguez; USA 1992; 20.20 
Vision NVT 19871; Subtitles; Certificate 15 

A delightful low-budget oddity, funded 
(apparently) by writer-director Rodriguez 
selling his body to medical science. A 
young musician is mistaken for a gun- 
toting gangster recently sprung from 
prison and becomes involved in an 
escalating feud. Sparkling and witty. 
(S&S September 1993) 


Much Ado About Nothing 
Director Kenneth Branagh; UK 1993; 
EV EVV 1272; Certificate PG 


~\ Ss 7 ) SN 
Emma Thompson, Kenneth Branagh 

A lusty and vibrant adaptation of 
Shakespeare’s comedy which makes 

a relatively successful pitch for 
mainstream acceptability. Kenneth 
Branagh and Emma Thompson head an 
uneven cast which includes such 
transatlantic notables as Denzel 
Washington, Michael Keaton and even 
Keanu Reeves. Popular but effective. 
(S&S September 1993) 





The Night We Never Met 

Director Warren Leight; USA 1993; 

Guild G8731; Certificate 15 

A frisky but flawed romantic comedy in 
which likeable couple Matthew Broderick 
and Annabella Sciorra fall in love 
without meeting. Kevin Anderson 
provides the catalyst when he rents his 
Greenwich Village apartment to the pair 
ona time-share basis. Broderick sports 

a mature beard throughout, although 
the video sleeve depicts him as a clean- 
shaven youth (as did cinema ads). 

(S&S October 1993) 





Sliver 

Director Phillip Noyce; USA 1993; 

CIC VHB 2782; Certificate 18 

A tepid addition to the ‘erotic thriller’ 
genre lacking the sparkle, sass and 
sexiness of its straight-to-video 
predecessors. Sharon Stone moves into an 
apartment block secretly wired for sound 
and vision by photophiliac Alec Baldwin. 
Questions abound; did he watch and kill 
the previous tenant? Has Sharon Stone 
got career potential beyond Basic Instinct 
2? (S&S September 1993) 





All Tied Up 

Director John Mark Robinson; USA 1992; 
Columbia TriStar CVT 20732; Certificate 15; 86 
minutes; Producer Isabella Mula; Screenplay 
Robert Madero, I. Markie Lane; Lead Actors 
Zach Galligan, Teri Hatcher, Lara Harris, Tracy 
Griffith 

The ‘racy’ cover and potentially sleazy 
premise of this film sadly shroud an 
average, well-behaved teen comedy. 

Zach Galligan is bound and gagged by 
his fiancée after failing to curb his 
lascivious appetites. 





Black Belt 

Director Charles Phillip Moore; USA 1992, 
Imperial Entertainment IMP 138; 

Certificate 18; 84 minutes; Producer Mike 
Elliott; Screenplay Charles Phillip Moore; Lead 
Actors, Don “The Dragon” Wilson, Richard 
Beymer, Alan Blumenfeld, Bad Brad Hefton 

A surprisingly bloody exploitation 
vehicle from Roger Corman's Concorde 
company. Ex-cop Don Wilson is hired to 
guard a pop singer after she receives 
severed fingers in the post from 

a mother-obsessed madman (Hefton). 
The opening sequence where a prostitute 
is killed has been clumsily cut, but is still 
pretty tasteless and the rest of the film 
features impact wounds and limb- 
ripping aplenty. Wilson is watchable, but 
top marks go to Hefton who excels in his 
role as the psycho mother fucker Wilson 
has to stop. 


Death Wish 5: The Face of Death 

Director Allan Goldstein; USA/Canada 1993; 
Guild 8708; Certificate 18; 90 minutes; 
Producer Damian Lee; Screenplay Stephen 
Peters; Lead Actors Charles Bronson, Lesley- 
Anne Down, Michael Parks, Saul Rubinek, 
Ken Welsh 

When his fiancée is murdered by her 
gangster ex-husband, Paul Kersey 
(Bronson) goes on a vengeful rampage. 
Unimaginative exploitation fodder that 
is vicious and cynical - a catalogue of 
woe followed by violent retributions 
which the audience is encouraged to 
enjoy. Bronson was impressive in The 
Indian Runner but here revives a role he 
has outlived. Worryingly, Goldstein 
directs with sadistic flair - the camera 
lingering on bottle-smashed faces, 
‘humorous’ chokings and rather nasty 
tortures. 


Emmanuelle Forever 

Director Francis Leroi; France/USA 1993; 
Reflective CER 001; Certificate 18; 89 minutes; 
Producer Alain Siritzky; Screenplay Jean-Marc 
Vasseur; Lead Actors Sylvia Kristel, Marcella 
Walerstein, George Lazenby 

On a plane journey a lithe young woman 
reveals to an understandably bemused 
man that she is his ex-lover, possessed of 
shape-changing powers after a session in 
a Tibetan monastery. Oldies Sylvia Kristel 
and George Lazenby plod through the 
explanatory verbal material while 
Marcella Walerstein does the physical 
honours in a series of surprisingly 
explicit sexual romps. 


Good Cop, Bad Cop 

Director David A. Prior; USA 1993; 

Medusa MO 405; Certificate 18; 88 minutes; 
Producer David Winters; Screenplay David A. 
Prior; Lead Actors David Keith, Robert Hays, 








Pamela Anderson, Stacy Keach 

Wacko bounty hunter Mace (Keith) teams 
up with a lovable hooker (Anderson) and 
a framed suspect (Hays) when the 
daughter of a political top-dog is 
murdered. Prior’s action-comedy features 
another sterling performance by David 
Keith, who is far better than the film, but 
Hays and Baywatch star Anderson are 
unremarkable. The shoot-outs and chases 
are efficient but unoriginal. 





The Hidden Il 

Director Seth Pinsker; USA 1993; PolyGram 
Video PG 1010; Certificate 18; 90 minutes; 
Producers Michael Meltzer, David Helpern; 
Screenplay Seth Pinsker; Lead Actors 

Raphael Sbarge, Kate Hodge 

The opening of this sequel comprises the 
climactic scenes from the remarkable 
and ingenious sci-fi The Hidden - the 
subsequent material is not without 
interest but pales by comparison. An 
alien cocoon grows in an abandoned 
freighter which has been turned into 

a nightclub, and only the surviving 
‘enforcer’ and his human associate can 
prevent its spawning. The script offers 
some intriguing conversations between 
alien and earthling about the irresistible 
lure of physical pleasures and the special 
effects are enjoyably rubbery. 





The Hit List 

Director William Webb; USA 1993; EV EVV 
1279; Certificate 18; 93 minutes; Producer 
William Webb; Screenplay Reed Steiner; Lead 
Actors Jeff Fahey, Yancy Butler, James Coburn 
Aconvoluted thriller packed with 
enough double-crossing and plot twists 
to leave you confused. Government 
assassin Jeff Fahey is hired by glamorous 
widow Yancy Butler to eliminate a 
troublesome associate and is 
subsequently caught up in political 
intrigue. Webb’s direction conveys an 
engrossing air of mystery and shows 
evidence of a growing visual talent - the 
final violent tableau is particularly 
impressive. 





Streetwise 

Director Rafa Zelinski; USA 1993; EV EVV 1257; 
Certificate 18; 96 minutes; Producer Donald P. 
Borchers; Screenplay Robert Vincent O'Neil, 
Allen Castle, Donald P. Borchers; Lead Actors 

C. Thomas Howell, Renee Humphrey 

“It’s sick!” declares hard-nosed cop 

C. Thomas Howell as he drags hopeful 
young dancer Renee Humphrey from the 
sleaze-pits of LA’s underbelly. But while 
Howell rails against vice and depravity, 
director Zelinski wallows in its titillating 
potential - strip-clubs and exotic 
brothels provide eye-catching 
background decor. Howell’s youthful 
looks undermine the supposedly 
dangerous tension between him and the 
‘underage’ Humphrey. Too clean to be 
good filth and too exploitative to be 
morally ‘clean’. 





Troubleshooters Trapped Beneath the Earth 
Director Bradford May; USA 1993; CIC VHA 
1667; Certificate PG; 88 minutes; Producer Ted 
Kurdyla; Screenplay Michael Pavone, Dave Alan 
Johnson; Lead Actors Kris Kristofferson, David 
Newsom, Leigh J. McCloskey, Frank McRae 

A superior action fantasy from Steven 
Spielberg’s Amblin Entertainment. 

The movie is a bizarre inversion of 

The Towering Inferno scenario with an 
earthquake causing a multi-storey 
apartment block to sink into the ground. 
Trouble-shooter Kris Kristofferson and 








Ray Galton and Alan Simpson on Hancoch’s ‘The Rebel’ 


The unlikely lads 


When did you first meet Tony Hancock? 

Ray Galton, Alan Simpson: We first met 
Tony Hancock in the stalls of the Paris 
cinema Lower Regent Street, in October 
1951, during rehearsals of a radio show 
in which Hancock was appearing and to 
which we were contributing, albeit not 
the bit in which he was appearing in up 
to then. We didn’t say anything to him 
and he didn’t say anything to us. Thus 
began a partnership that lasted until 
1961 and encompassed 103 radio half- 
hours, 65 television half-hours, 26 other 
assorted radio shows, several Worker's 
Playtimes, Variety Ahoys, Music Halls etc, two 
stage shows and one film. All in ten years 
- just imagine what we could have 
achieved had we spoken to each other 
that afternoon. The one film was, of 
course, The Rebel, first released in 1960 
and such a huge success that it is being 
released on video 34 years later. 

What memories do you have of making 

‘The Rebel’? 

It was the first film that we were ever 
involved in. After nine years of the 
Telative tat of the wireless and television, 
we were ushered into the glamorous and 
sophisticated world of the cinema. A 
magical never-never land that we had 
hitherto only heard about from the likes 
of such luminaries as Sid James and Bill 
Kerr. And we were not disappointed. It 
was goodbye to the Empire Dining Room, 
Shepherd's Bush, and hello to the Savoy 
Grill. At last we were among proper 
actors. A glance down the cast list will 
explain our wide-eyed wonderment; 
Dennis Price, Paul Massie, Irene Handl, 
Nanette Newman, and the first screen 
appearance of the legendary Oliver Reed. 
Then just 21, Reed’s one short scene in 
the film was prophetically set in a bar. He 
portrayed a young artist and had one 
long speech expounding his philosophy 
on art. Normally one could expect such a 
bit part to be completed in one or two 
takes. It says much for the power and 
magnetism of his performance that the 
producer allowed him to do 27 takes 
before he got it right. Any other 
unknown with less charisma would have 
been slung off the set after four or five 
takes and replaced. It was obvious that 
even with such a small part we were in 
the presence of a future star. 

But undoubtedly for us the most 
exciting part of the experience was 
meeting and working with the legendary 
George Sanders. A true star! A Hollywood 
star! One of our boyhood heroes - The 
Saint. The Picture of Dorian Gray, The Moon 
and Sixpence, All About Eve, Call Me Madam, 
dozens and dozens of them - and to cap 
it all, a man who up to a year beforehand 
had been married to Zsa Zsa Gabor. And 
what a charming, lovely man. His 
contract was a work of art in itself. A 
product of years of experience in the 
Hollywood jungle. Twice the salary of 
anybody else on the film, including the 
star, a grand piano to be on the set at all 
times for his sole use between takes, 
whereupon he would regale us all with 
selections from Franz Lehar, Sigmund 








Tony Hancock in ‘The Rebel’ 


Romberg and Ivor Novello, which 
immediately alienated him from the 
‘sparks’ and ‘chippies’ who regarded 
such flamboyance as the behaviour of a 
big-headed poofter. And not for George 
some of the current contractual 
obligations for a regular supply of illegal 
substances. Instead George insisted that 
all his clothes for the film be made in 
Savile Row by his personal tailor and sold 
to him for half price on completion of 
principal photography. His role as the 
tich Parisian art critic called for him to 
be driven round Paris in a Rolls Royce. 
George, naturally, insisted on using his 
own car which he hired out to the studio. 

The man oozed style. When he was 
not shooting, he used to spend his leisure 
time driving crash-helmeted through the 
narrow lanes of the Kent countryside on 
a Vespa with his then wife on the pillion. 
And his wife was none other than Benita 
Hume, widow of Ronald Colman. Sheer 
elegance - personified in the story of 
George’s cigarette case. Hancock and 
ourselves were intrigued by the sight of 
this beautiful gold hand engraved objet 
d'art. It was very narrow and very, very 
long, rather like the magazine clip of an 
automatic rifle. What type of cigarettes 
could he possibly be carrying in such a 
strange shaped case? We decided he must 
either have 40 two-and-a-half-inch long 
Woodbines going widthwise, or five ten- 
inch Joysticks going lengthwise. We had 
to know. Finally the three of us trooped 
over to the grand piano interrupting the 
Student Prince in full flow, and asked. He 
withdrew the priceless cigarette case and 
opened it. Of course, four separate 
compartments going lengthwise, each 
carrying five Balkan Sobranies, five 
Turkish Ovals, five Russian and five 
handmade Virginians. 

A game we and Hancock subsequently 
played was called ‘What's George doing 
now? This was played at the end of the 
day’s shooting, in the pub across the 
street after George had gone back to his 
suite at Claridges. One of us would say “I 
wonder what George is doing now?” 
Prizes were offered for the most unlikely 
suggestion. Winners included “He is in 





the Temperance Billiard Hall above 
Burtons in Garratt Lane, Wandsworth, 
having just sunk the pink and screwed 
back for the next red” and “He's just 
shaking the vinegar over his two pieces 
of rock and three penn’orth of chips.” 
But the most abiding memory we have 
of the lovely George was on location in 
Paris in the Place du Tertre in 
Montmartre. It was ten o’clock ona 
beautiful summer's morning. We were 
sitting on the terrace outside a café 
between takes, sipping chilled 
champagne naturally, when the 
conversation got round to George's 
recently published biography The 
Memories of a Professional Cad. Tony 
broached the subject by saying to him, 
“In your time George, you must have had 
some of the most beautiful women in 
Hollywood.” We will never forget this 
impeccably dressed legend of the silver 
screen as he answered in the languid 
drawl famous the world over, “Quite 
true, but you know, dear boy, I am fast 
reaching the stage of life wherea 
satisfactory evacuation of the bowel is far 
preferable to a good fuck.” George - it 
was a great privilege knowing you. 
Given an unlimited budget and free from any 
commercial consideration, is there any film you 
would like to have made but were not able to? 
How interesting. We were asked this 
same question by the Sunday Times 
nearly 30 years ago and our answer is the 
same. Ever since we first read Broken 
Butterfly, that incredible first novel by the 
young Yugoslavian author Jacov 
Mazuranic, we have been obsessed with 
its possibilities as a motion picture. The 
problem hitherto has always been to 
transfer to the screen what Kafka called 
“This empty barrel of reason”. The 
finance necessary to film what, let’s face 
it, is in essence the study of a 
schizophrenic father and his inability 
to restrain his tormented religio- 
nymphomaniac daughter with a Joan 
of Arc mission to lead the peoples of 
Croatia against the tyrannies of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, has up to now 
been virtually impossible to attract, but 
we have never been in any doubt as to 
the ideal casting of the piece. In the role 
of Slod, the peasant farmer, we should 
like to see Anthony Hopkins. As Anya, his 
hunch-backed dwarf wife, that fine 
French character actress Boursine. 
Melitza, the girl with a mission, Slod’s 
daughter by Anya, was always the most 
difficult problem, but it has now 
been solved by the arrival of Emma 
Thompson. And the director? Either 
Luis Bufiuel, Ingmar Bergman or 
Michael Winner. 
That’s very interesting, but you haven’ttoldus 
anything about the actual screenplay of 
‘The Rebel’. 
That's true. You should have pointed this 
out earlier instead of letting us go on like 
this. Well there’s no room left now. You'll 
just have to go out and buy the video. 
Thank you very much. 
‘The Rebel’ and ‘The Punch and Judy Man’ are 
available from Lumiere Video 


his estranged son (Newsom) lead the dig 
for survivors. Even with limited sets and 
special effects, Bradford May evokes 

a convincing sense of danger and keeps 
the suspense level high. Kristofferson 
and Newsom are engaging as the battling 
father and son team. 





Woman of Desire 

Director Robert Ginty; South Africa 1993; 
Medusa MC 412; Certificate 18; 94 minutes; 
Producer Danny Lerner; Screenplay Robert 
Ginty; Lead Actors Jeff Fahey, Bo Derek, 

Robert Mitchum, Steven Bauer 

Former Exterminator star Ginty turns his 
hand to writing and directing with 
passable, if predictable, results. When 
Jeff Fahey is washed ashore after a 
boating accident, he finds himself 
accused of rape and murder by 
glamorous passenger Bo Derek. Derek 
frequently reveals her body, while Fahey 
anguishes to pleasing effect. One tepid 
video-sex fantasy scene mid-way through 
the film provides the necessary erotic 
sleaze quota. 
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LAccompagnatrice 

Director Claude Miller; France 1992; 

Tartan Video TVT 1140; Price £15.99; Subtitles 
Widescreen; Certificate PG 

Working-class girl Sophie Vasseur moves 
in with affluent couple Iréne and Jacques 
Brice so as to concentrate on her job as a 
piano accompanist to the singer Iréne. 
Sophie becomes a go-between for Iréne 
and her lover Jacques, a relationship 
which is suddenly halted when the 
Brices’ are forced to flee occupied Paris 
for London after Charles Brice irks a 
German general. (S&S November 1993) 








Aprés!’amour 

Director Diane Kurys; France 1992; Curzon CV 
0034; Price £15.99; Subtitles; Certificate 15 
Kurys’ tale of adult passion is a good deal 
more believable than her earlier film A 
Man in Love. Isabelle Huppert stars as Lola, 
a successful novelist who has not one, 
but two men leave her within 12 months. 
(S&S September 1993) 





The Awful Truth 

Director Leo McCarey; USA 1937; Columbia 
TriStar CVR 12585; Price £10.99; B/W; 
Certificate U 

Classic screwball comedy with Cary 
Grant and Irene Dunne as acouple on 
the verge of divorce fighting over the 
custody of their dog, Mr Smith. The 
battles inevitably lead to reconciliation. 
(MEB No. 50) 





The Baby of Macon 

Director Peter Greenaway; 
UK/Netherlands/France/Germany 1993; 

Electric Pictures EP 0047; Price £15.99; 
Widescreen; Certificate 18 

The miraculous birth of a young boy is 
exploited, first by a young woman and 
then by the church. Greenaway’s 
formalist beauty and eye for composition 
are to the fore in this latest offering, as is 
his detached, heartless cruelty, especially 
in an unbearable multiple rape sequence 
and the scene showing the 
dismembering of the child. It seems as if 
Greenaway needs to shock his audience 
in an increasingly predictable fashion. 
(S&S September 1993) 
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BlueIce 

Director Russell Mulcahy; USA 1992; 

Guild GLD 51562; Price £10.99; Certificate 15 
(S&S December 1992) 


Cat and Mouse 

Director Daniel Petrie; UK/USA 1974; 

Warner S038282; Price £10.99; Certificate 15 
Kirk Douglas gives a chilling portrayal 
(echoed some years later in son Michael 
Douglas’ character D-Fens in Falling Down) 
of a man who finally snaps and terrorises 
his estranged wife after her request for a 
divorce and on discovering that he is not 
the father of their son. 

(MFB No. 485) 





Les Choses de la vie (The Things of Life) 

Director Claude Sautet; France/Italy 1969; 
Arrow AV 004; Price £15.99; Subtitles; 
Certificate 15 

Moving yet ultimately empty and plotless 
film with the title referring to the things 
which cross Michel Piccoli’s mind as he is 
rushed to hospital after a car accident. 
His ex-wife, son and career conflict with 
the demands of his mistress (Romy 
Schneider). The accident is expertly 
captured, the film's themes are relevant 
and it’s a fine example of French cinema’s 
tolerance of unhappy endings. Piccoli 
looks throughout as though if the 
accident doesn’t kill him his chain- 
smoking will. 

(MFB No. 445) 





DesertHearts 

Director Donna Deitch; USA 1985; VRL/DV8 
DV8 2; Price £14.99; Certificate 18 

Well played, touching and remarkably 
funny account of a bored middle-class 
New York lecturer (Helen Shaver) staying 
on a ranch near Reno while her divorce 
papers are filed. The woman’s realisation 
of her latent lesbianism is sparked by the 
rancher’s adopted daughter Patricia 
Charbonneau. Dean Butler steals the 
show as a laconic cowpoke in a film 
which takes a non-didactic approach to 
the issue. (MFB No. 631) 


Diary of a Lost Girl 

(Das Tagebuch einer Verlorenen) 

Director G.W. Pabst; Germany 1929; Tartan 
Video TVT 1153; Price £15.99; B/W Silent; 
Certificate PG 

Pabst and Louise Brooks reunite for 
another tale of social corruption, filmed 
in the same year as Pandora’s Box. An 
aristocrat’s daughter (Brooks) becomes 
by her father’s assistant (Fritz 





Eight O'Clock Walk 

Director Lance Comfort; UK 1953; 

Lumiere 2097; Price £12.99; B/W; Certificate PG 
Featured as a double bill with Brighton 
Rock (which has had a release before), this 
courtroom drama stars Richard 
Attenborough as a taxi driver falsely 
accused of murdering a young girl ona 
bomb site. A plot twist is added with a 
father and son opposing each other 
across the bench. (MFB No. 242) 








Elenya 

Director Steve Gough; UK 1992; 

Imagine IHE 1011; Price £12.99; Certificate PG 
(S&S December 1992) 
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The Fencing Master (El maestro de esgrima) 
Director Pedro Olea; Spain 1992; Curzon CV 
0032; Price £15.99; Subtitles; Certificate 15 
Elegiac costume drama set in mid- 
nineteenth-century Spain which has a 
standard thriller plot but seems more 
interested in how a fencing master 
(Omero Antonutti) teeters on the brink of 
old age. (S&S July 1993) 


Five Dollsforan August Moon 

(Cinque bambole per la luna d’ agosto) 

Director Mario Bava; Italy 1970; Redemption 
RETN 025; Price £15.99; Certificate 18 

A variation on Agatha Christie’s story 
Ten Little Indians with an inventor, 
potential investors and assorted partners 
being bumped off one by one in a seaside 
villa. The print is in hues of red and 
orange, the fashions and furnishings are 
pure 60s (round rotating beds) and the 
dialogue is often hilarious. (MFB No. 463) 


Flavia the Heretic 
(aka Rebel Nun, Flavia Priestess of Violence, 
Flavia la Monaca Musulmana) 

Director Gian franco Mingozzi; Italy/France 
1974; Redemption RETN 024; Price £15.99; 
Certificate 18 

Set in mid-fifteenth-century Italy during 
the Muslim invasion, Flavia is sent toa 
convent where she witnesses all manner 
of violations against women by men. 
After denouncing Christianity, she 
begins a bloody campaign of revenge 
against patriarchal Italian society which 
ends with her being skinned alive at the 
stake. The bizarre finale, with a naked 
nun being eaten and another hiding 
inside a dead cow, is extraordinary. 
(MFB 495 


Subtitles; Certificate U 

Masterpiece about the futility of war and 
class distinctions which was banned by 
Goebbels during the Second World War. 
Three French soldiers from varying social 
backgrounds are held captive in a 
fortress during World War I. Ironically, 
one of the few surviving prints was 
discovered in Munich in 1945. 

(MEB No. 49) 


The Howards of Virginia (aka The Treeof Liberty) 
Director Frank Lloyd; USA 1940; 

Columbia TriStar CVR 11182; Price £10.99; B/W; 
Certificate U 

Dull historical drama with Virginian 
surveyor Matt Howard (Cary Grant) 
moving out of his class into high society 
by marrying Jane Peyton (Martha Scott). 
When the American War of 
Independence breaks out the couple are 
forced to choose between their differing 
ideological beliefs and their love for each 
other. (MFB No. 85) 





Juice 

Director Ernest Dickerson; USA 1992; FoxVideo 
5832; Price £12.99; Certificate 15 

(S&S October 1992) 





The Last Bolshevik (Le Tombeau d’ Alexandre) 
Director Chris Marker; France/UK/Finland 
1993; Academy CAV 002; Price £15.99; 
Certificate E 

In six posthumous ‘letters’ Marker traces 
the career of film-maker Alexander 
Ivanovich Medvedkin, illustrating the 
film’s epigram that “It is not the literal 
past that rules us - it is the images of the 
past.” In an astonishingly varied 





selection of clips, interviews and 
references Marker links past and present 
Russia and features hitherto unseen 
footage of the 1991 putsch. 

(S&S September 1993) 





Lifespan 

Director Alexander (Sandy) Whitelaw; 
Netherlands/USA 1974; Unique US 8003; 

Price £12.99; Certificate 18 

Dutch director Fons Rademakers co-stars 
in this tepid fantasy about a wealthy 
industrialist who fights a young scientist 
for control of a drug which could be an 
elixir of life. (MFB No. 547) 





The Lover (L’Amant) 

Director Jean-Jacques Annaud; France/UK 1992; 
Guild GLD 51352; Price £10.99; Certificate 18 
(S&S July 1992) D 





Massacre at Central High 

Director Renee Daalder; USA 1976; 

VIPCO VIP 058; Price £12.99; Certificate 18 
Impressive revenge thriller with student 
David (Derrel Maury) exacting revenge 
on a group of college bullies who break 
his leg beyond repair. The killings take 
place late in the film, allowing sufficient 
time for character development and 
tension-building - rare in more recent 
examples of the genre. Competent acting 
and direction belie the film’s low budget. 
(MEB No. 530) 


Mr Nanny 

Director Michael Gottlieb; USA 1992; 
Entertainment in Video VS 1100; Price £12.99; 
Certificate PG 

(S&S May 1993) 





La Peau douce (Silken Skin) 

Director Francois Truffaut; France 1964; 
Artificial Eye ART 074; Price £15.99; B/W 
Subtitles; Certificate PG 
Uncharacteristically remote and 
detached for Truffaut, this study of 

an obsessive extra-marital affair 
nevertheless has a superb build-up to its 
inevitable climax. Middle-aged and 
married literature professor Pierre (Jean 
Desailly) falls for an air hostess he meets 
in Lisbon on a business trip, beginning a 
catastrophic slide into despair as he 
sacrifices his family, career and sanity in 
pursuit of an impossible relationship. 
(MEB No. 371) 





Picnic at Hanging Rock 

Director Peter Weir; Australia 1975; Electric 
Pictures EP 0048; Price £15.99; Certificate PG 
Weir’s obsession with culture clash - 
here Victorian Europeans caught in the 
Australian outback - is at its most 
haunting thanks to a combination of 
music, slow-motion photography and 

a based-on-fact enigma at the heart of 
the film. A party of schoolgirls set out 
with two teachers for a picnic on the 
slopes of a volcanic outcrop in Victoria, 
Australia. Two of the girls and one of the 
teachers vanish and the mystery deepens 
when a week later one of the girls 
reappears bedraggled but unharmed. 
(MEB No. 512) 








The Rebel/The Punch and Judy Man 

Directors Robert Day/Jeremy Summers; UK 
1960/1962; Lumiere S038340; Price £12.99; 
B/W Colour; Certificate U 

Tony Hancock double bill starting with 
the The Rebel, a witty treatise on the 
pretensions of the art world, featuring 
a bored city clerk who heads for Paris 


determined to become a celebrated artist. 


Outback demon 


The Punch and Judy Man stars Hancock as a 
seaside resort entertainer whose wife 
aspires to high society. 

(MEB Nos. 326/352) 
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Red Dust 

Director Victor Fleming; USA 1932; 

MGM/UA S050560; Price £9.99; Certificate PG 
Prior to their reunion on Gone With the 
Wind, Fleming and Clark Gable served up 
this excellently made, if standard fare, 
starring Gable as an Eastern rubber 
plantation boss falling for the young wife 
(Mary Astor) of a new engineer and 

a sultry prostitute (Jean Harlow) on the 
run from the authorities. (MFB No. 523) 





The Reptile 

Director John Gilling; UK 1969; 

Lumiere LUM 2098; Price £10.99; Certificate 15 
Filmed back to back with Plague of the 
Zombies, and often using the same sets, 
this chiller has a series of mysterious 
deaths in a small Cornish village being 
linked to the local doctor’s daughter who 
periodically changes into a giant snake. 
(MEB No. 387) 


Saraband for Dead Lovers 

Director Basil Dearden; UK 1948; 

Lumiere LUM 2090; Price £10.99; Certificate PG 
Romantic melodrama set in the days of 
George I which depicts the tragic love 
affair between Count K6nigsmark and 
Sophie Dorothea, wife of the Elector of 
Hanover. The photography by Douglas 
Slocombe is particularly noteworthy. 
(MEB No. 177) 


Scent of a Woman 

Director Martin Brest; USA 1992; 

Universal VIR 1639; Price £13.99; Certificate 15 
(S&S March 1993) 





She 

Director Robert Day; UK 1965; 

Lumiere LUM 2099; Price £10.99; Certificate U 
Tedious remake which returns Rider 
Haggard’s fantasy to Africa (the 1935 

US version was set in the Arctic). 

A Cambridge professor and his friends 
search for a lost African city ruled bya 
queen (Ursula Andress) who cannot die 
until she falls in love. Not quite as camp 
as the 1982 remake starring Sandahl 
Bergman. (MFB No. 376) 


Singles 

Director Cameron Crowe; USA 1992; 
Warner S012410; Price £10.99; Certificate 15 
(S&S February 1993) 





Son ofthe Sheik 

Director George Fitzmaurice; USA 1926; 
Golden Age VRL 57; Price £12.99; B/W Silent; 
Certificate U 





By Peter Dean 








@ Love Field, Jonathan Kaplan's film about 
a Dallas woman’s obsession with JFK 
during and after that fateful day in 1963, 
may have earned its star Michelle Pfeiffer 
an Oscar nomination in 1993 for best 
performance, but that does not mean the 
film has been easy to see in the UK - even 
on video. Although critically well- 
received on its release in the US and 
benefitting from the 30th anniversary 
fever surrounding the president's 
assassination, Columbia theatrical in 
Britain passed on the film, consigning it 
to a direct-to-video release. While a 
blockbuster video usually sells 50,000 
copies on its British release, Love Fieldsold 
a mere 3,000 and can be found only by 
the ardent fan willing to scour video 
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Little seen: Michelle Pfeiffer ‘Love Field’ 
stores. Of course, the film isn’t a ‘shoot- 
‘em-up’ and that hasn’t helped sales, but 
another reason for its poor performance 
is that Blockbuster Video - who own 
750-odd stores in the UK - also decided 
to pass on the film. According to The 
Evening Standard’s film critic, Neil 
Norman, out of all the 1993 video 
premiere titles borrowed from his office, 
Love Field has proved the most popular. 
It’s a pity the US-owned rental chain 
didn’t think so. 

arner has increased the price ofits 

fabulous Elite Collectionrange by £1 to 
£9.99. But check this out — if the film is in 
widescreen (i.e. in its original format) you will 
pay £12.99, £3 more. By the way, theythrowin 
the original trailer. 
@ The Hollywood majors are waiting for 
two copyright laws to be put in place in 
Eastern Europe before they show the 
former eastern bloc what videos it has 
been missing all these years. The new 
laws will help protect intellectual 
property - the rights an author has over 
his/her work - and give video companies 
the power to control video piracy. At 
present video lives an underground life 
in many of these countries, without 
things we take for granted such as 
ratings and classification boards - and 
property rights. In Romania there is no 
legitimate video industry at all, and all 
videos are pirated. Things are only 
slightly better in Poland; for example, 
one video pirate advertises with the 
slogan ‘In Paris today, in Warsaw 
tomorrow’. Some films even have a video 
release in Poland before they have been 
seen in US cinemas via the pirating of 
videos from the master film print. 
Hungary, however, has a more organised 
video distribution and has introduced 
a rather interesting and lucrative 
video rating system. The Hungarian 
government insists on all video 
companies paying 3 per cent of their net 
revenue into a cultural fund when 
a video is given a release, which is 
then used to support the various arts. 
If a video contains pornography or 


violence ~ at least as far as the video 
company is concerned - 20 per cent of 
net revenues are paid to the fund. 
Unsurprisingly, many 18-rated videos 
in the UK magically become family 
films on their release in Hungary. 
‘ollowing on from last month’s news of new 
niche market video labels, Academy Videois 
the latest - releasing a wealth of documentaries, 
experimental films, plus short and low-budget 
films. First up are three films by Chris Marker, as 
wellas documentaries on Buster Keaton and 
Charlie Chaplin. Other upcoming releases 
include a collection of British ‘Free Cinema’ with 
documentaries such as Karel Reisz’s ‘We Are the 
Lambeth Boys’ and Lindsay Anderson's ‘Every 
Day Except Christinas’, as well as films by 
Flaherty and Grierson. Terence Davies’ ‘Trilogy’ 
(‘Children’, ‘Madonna and Child’ and ‘Death and 
Transfiguration’) couldalso be coming out. 
@ According to the speakers at MILIA, 
the first product-led multimedia 
conference which was held at Cannes in 
January, film studies will be radically 
altered by the CD-ROM explosion. 
CD-ROM drives can be attached to 
acomputer and play 5-inch compact 
discs with powerful, data-holding 
capabilities and imagetext interactivity. 
Adisc is capable of holding the entire 
Encyclopedia Britannica or 74 minutes 
of digital sound or moving video. 
Exhibited at MILIA was a copy of Herbert 
Biberman’s 1953 pro-union film classic 
Salt of the Earth, which on one part of the 
screen showed the film, while the other 
had rolling script, camerman’s and 
lighting rigger’s original manuals, as 
well as historical footage about the film's 
subject matter, texts on blacklisting, the 
film’s production history and more. 
All this information can be accessed 
instantaneously. It is predicted that CD- 
ROM at present won't take over videos as 
a linear film carrier, but that they will 
make a big impact in education. 
he new interactive media asks many 
questions of artists, copyright holders and 
governing bodies, including the BBFC. Under the 
Video Recordings Act, the BBFC hastosee all of 
the film/video/disc in its finished state before 
passing a rating. As an example of how exact the 
BBFC can be, when Connoisseur Video submitted 
Milos Forman’s film ‘A Blonde in Love’ for 
certification, the censor refused to rate the video 
under this title because the print they were given 
was an American master copy which bore the US 
title ‘Loves of a Blonde’. Connoisseur had to have 
the title changed tothe UK one before it could be 
rated — and a five minute tape showing the title 
change was not sufficient. The BBFC had to have 
a copy of the whole film again to make sure that 
nothing but the title had been altered. With 
interactive media things are rather more 
complicated. The ‘cut and paste’ facilities of the 
CD-ROM computer give an almost unlimited 
number of possible combinations of image and 
text, all the permutations of which technically 
have to be viewed by the BBFC examiner before 
a classification can be given. Video disc company 
ScreenEntertainment has already faced this 
vexing problem with the censor asking to see all 
the variations of a soft-core porn film, and 
according to the company’s boss Carey Budnick: 
“The censorwould have to be there for over half 
aday.” Philips say that in rating its interactive 
‘Joy of Sex’ disc the censors spent two half day 
sessions trying to work their way through the 
complex menu. “We just left them in there and let 
them get on withit,” said a spokesman at Philips. 







Rudolph Valentino plays father and son 
in this tongue-in-cheek desert romp in 
rotects a woman from 


White Sands 

Director Roger Donaldson; USA 1992; 
Warner S012532; Price £10.99; Certificate 15 
(S&S September 1992) 





0037; Price £15.99; Subtitles; 
Certificate 15 

Contemporary Chinese sexual politics 
and the new civil legal system are 
highlighted in this beautifully shot and 
acted shaggy dog story. A wife of a chilli 
farmer in a North Chinese village seeks 
justice for her husband’s brutal 
treatment at the hands of the village 
chief. Zhang’s composition, use of cinéma 
vérité-style photography and insight into 
tural China is fascinating - even if the 
story is monotonous. (S&S May 1993) 





Suddenly Last Summer 

Director Joseph Mankiewicz; UK 1959; 
Columbia TriStar CVR 10395; Price £10.99; 
B/W; Certificate 15 

Screen version of Tennessee Williams 
one-act play of perversion and 
cannibalism. Katharine Hepburn tries to 
have Elizabeth Taylor lobotomised after 
the latter witnesses the brutal death of 
her cousin. Montgomery Clift is the 
neurosurgeon who must decide over 
Taylor’s sanity. (MFB No. 317) 





Triumph ofthe Will (Triumph des Willens) 
Director Leni Riefenstahl; Germany 1934/6; VRL 
0010; Price £14.99; B/W Subtitles; Certificate E 
After taking control of the armed forces, 
Hitler ordered the making of this film as 
a record of the sixth Nazi Party Congress 
held in Nuremberg. The film shows 
Hitler’s arrival, the opening and closing 
speeches and mass SA and SS rallies. The 
content of his speeches and Riefenstahl’s 
direction form a paean to the individual 
as part of the collective. Restored by 
computer technology, it has all the 
grandeur of a Cecil B. De Mille picture. 





Valerie and Her Week of Wonders 

(Valerie a Tyden Divu) 

Director Jaromil Jires; Czechoslovakia 1970; 
Redemption RETN 023; Price £15.99; Subtitles; 
Certificate 18 

A beautiful mix of Gothic horror and 
erotic fantasy that resembles Borowczyk’s 
style of film-making, but without his 
sexual explictness. Valerie, who is on the 
threshold of womanhood, dreams of a 
mystical, religious and sexual fantasy 
land where a pair of magic earrings save 
her from rape by a priest and her 
vampire grandmother from the stake. 
Even though the plot is pure mumbo- 
jumbo, this is the best-looking 
Redemption release to date. 

(MEB No. 448) 





The Voyage (El Viaje) 

Director Fernando Solanas; Argentina/France 
1991; Tartan Video TVT 1078; Price £15.99; 
Subtitles; Widescreen; Certificate 15 

An eye-catching travelogue through a 
continent's identity crisis as told through 
the allegorical road journey of 17-year- 
old student (Walter Quiroz), searching 
first in Buenos Aires then in Mexico for 
his comic-strip artist father. Surreal and 
highly recommended. 

(S&S September 1993) 





White Men Can’tJump 

Director Ron Shelton; USA 1992; FoxVideo 1959; 
Price £12.99; Certificate 15 

(S&S October 1992) 





Who Done It? 
Director Basil Dearden; UK 1956; Lumiere LUM 
2066; Price £9.99; B/W; Certificate U 
Benny Hill made his film debut in this 
curiosity piece, playing an ice rink 
sweeper who becomes a private eye after 
winning a bloodhound in a competition. 
With the help of his girlfriend he 
discovers that an Iron Curtain country is 
trying to control the world’s weather. 
oR 










hardy; UK 1973; 

8281; Price £10.99; Certificate 18 
84-minute panned-and-scanned version 
(not the original 103-minute version) of 
this superb horror in which Edward 
Woodward plays a detective investigating 
the disappearance of a child on a remote 
Scottish island. He is drawn into a web of 
intrigue by the inhabitants, who are 
members of a strange and sinister cult. 
(MEB No. 480) 





The WrongArm ofthe Law 

Director Cliff Owen; UK 1962; Fabulous 

BCC 04062; Price £10.99; B/W; Certificate U 
Peter Sellers stars as cockney gang leader 
Pearly Gates in this pacy comic caper. 
British crooks led by Sellers collaborate 
with Scotland Yard to track down three 
Australian interlopers. (MFB No. 352) 





You Were Never Lovelier 

Director William A. Seiter; USA 1942; 

Columbia TriStar CVR 12061; Price £10.99; 
B/W; Certificate U 

Rita Hayworth and Fred Astaire musical, 
described by Hayworth as her favourite 
film. An Argentinian hotel tycoon tries to 


| interest his daughter in marriage by 





inventing an admirer. (MFB No. 110) 


Retail Premiere 





Blind Side 


Director Geoff Murphy; USA 1992; EVV 1246; 
Price £10.99; Certificate 18; 93 minutes; 
Producer Jeffrey Lurie; Screenplay Stewart 
Lindh, Solomon Weingarten, John Carlen; 
Lead Actors Rutger Hauer, Rebecca De Mornay, 
Ron Silver 

A cracking thriller combining an 
ingenious script, effective direction and 
good acting. A young couple (Silver and 
De Mornay) run down a Mexican police 
officer and fail to report the accident. 
When enigmatic maniac Hauer appears 
on their doorstep, he elusively hints at 
knowledge of the crime, drawing his 
victims into a web of veiled threats and 
blackmail. Suspenseful. 





The LivingDead Girl (La Morte vivante) 
Director Jean Rollin; France 1983; Redemption 
RETN 026; Price £15.99; Certificate 18; 

86 minutes; Subtitles; Widescreen; Producer 
Sam Selsky; Screenplay Jean Rollin; Lead Actors 
Marina Pierro, Francoise Blanchard, Mike 
Marshall, Carina Marone 

Assured mainstream venture which 
turned out to be one of Rollin’s most 
commercial films. A woman is brought 
back to life by a chemical spillage and 
becomes a flesh-eating zombie, supplied 
with fresh victims by her best friend. 
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Letters are welcome, and should be addressed to 
the Editor at Sight and Sound, British Film 
Institute, 21 Stephen Street, London W1P 1PL 
Facsimile 071 436 2327 


Violence and video 
From David Alton MP 
The letter you published from P. Hartridge 


of the proposed amendment to the 
nal Justice Bill. 

The amendment is motivated by 
spread public concern at the links betwagen 
exposure to violence on screen and actua 
violence, and at the inadequacy of current 
regulation. Such links are self-evident and 
have been well documented in academic 
research since the 60s. The current system 
of classification and watersheds implicitly 
accepts that exposing children to screen 
violence is damaging. 

Recent figures confirm that watersheds 
and parental regulation are both ineffec- 
tive. The Home Office estimates that 1.1 mil- 
lion children are still watching television 
one and a half hours after the watershed. 
A recent Consumer Association survey 
revealed the extent to which adult videos 
were being rented and watched by children. 

The purpose of the amendment is for 
Parliament to set the principle that no film 
containing degrading or gratuitously vio- 
lent scenes liable to cause psychological 
damage to a child, or to present a child with 
an inappropriate role model, should be 
viewed in any place to which children have 
access. Under the terms of the amendment 
such films may still be viewed in both cine- 
mas and film clubs. 

Once the principle has been accepted by 
Parliament it will be up to the British Board 
of Film Classification to develop a code of 
practice to implement the principle. It will 
be they who make individual decisions on 
individual films. In no sense are MPs being 
asked to ban particular films, neither 
will the amendment remove all 18-rated 
films from television. Under the terms of 
the amendment the decision on whether or 
not to classify a film as suitable for viewing 
in a place to which a child has access 
depends not on its current classification but 
on whether it contains scenes liable to dam- 
age a child. 

P. Hartridge appears to base his/her argu- 
ments on the premise that the “choice” and 
“civil liberty” to watch degrading and gra- 
tuitously violent scenes is more important 
than protecting children from the psycho- 
logical and social damage they inflict. S/he 
should remember that personal choice is 
not an absolute value and is always 
qualified by both the needs of the vulnera- 
ble and the common good. 

House of Commons, London 


Ban nothing 

From Ciaran Guilfoyle 

The response of P. Hartridge to David Alton’s 
proposed amendment to the Criminal Jus- 
tice Bill is just as likely to reinforce the cli- 
mate of censorship as Alton’s amendment. 
Does Hartridge not realise that the most 
widespread form of censorship already in 
existence is film classification? (Recall that 
the British Board of Film Classification used 
to be known as the British Board of Film 









Censors.) The classification syst€ 
not only to prevent certapype 













new feature The Good Son “insensitive” and 
the film has yet to receive a certificate. BBFC 
director James Ferman has been quoted as 
saying “We certainly put pressure on them 
[Fox] not to show this film” (Screen Finance, 
12 January 1994). In other words, the film 
has been banned by the BBFC until it 
decides otherwise. Those who classify and 
those who censor are one and the same. 


gested’ cuts the BBFC will require. 18-rated 
films are commonly edited down before 
they are even seen by the BBFC in an 
attempt to make them eligible for a 15 
certificate. This may well be interpreted as 
the venal tactics of executive producers 
who want their films to reach a larger audi- 
ence of cinemagoers, but the effect is that 
‘unsuitable’ scenes are removed and we get 
to see only a sanitised version. 

This everyday censorship is all the more 
dangerous since it passes relatively unno- 
ticed, which is why I am amazed that Har- 
tridge’s alternative to Alton’s proposal is to 
suggest an even tighter film classification 
system. The suggestions offered include 
“clearer labelling of videos, possibly the 
introduction of parental warnings [and] the 
extension of the video classification system 
to films shown on television”. And these 
suggestions are made in the name of anti- 
censorship! 

In these days of increasing censorship, a 
confused reaction such as Hartridge’s can 
only end up making matters worse. It’s 
about time that those who really cared 
about the cinema and the defence of civil 
liberties stood up in defence of free speech. 
“Ban nothing!” should be our demand. Oth- 
erwise we will have to satisfy ourselves with 
being treated like children by the BBFC. 
Nottingham 


. . 
Replaying ‘The Piano’ 

From Stella Bruzzi 

In response to Richard Cummings’ letter, 
I should like to posit some counter-argu- 
ments to the view that The Piano offers only 
a Eurocentric and patronising imperialist 
vision of Victorian New Zealand and a 
woman’s sexual awakening. True, Ada does 
fall in love with a white settler ‘posing’ as a 
Maori, and true, the real Maoris do sing 
‘God Save the Queen’ without knowing why 
they are doing so or what the song signifies, 
but to classify these actions as either a “cop- 
out” or “sickening” seems reductive. The 
overwhelming sense I get from Campion’s 
depiction of the Maoris is that they are a 
positive force who remain unfettered by 
colonial notions of sin and guilt and do not 
censor sexuality or desire. If one considers 
Campion’s own comments that The Piano has 
its roots in the imaginative world of nine- 
teenth-century novels such as Wuthering 
Heights, then the Maoris in some way repre- 
sent the unconscious of suppressed - and 
oppressed - characters such as Ada’s hus- 
band Stewart. They stand for what the 










British Victorians denied in themselves. 

The issue of Baines as the ‘safe’ option, 
the native who is not native, is more com- 
plex. Again the Emily Bronté connection is 
pertinent here. If one takes Baines to be in 
he ‘noble savage’ mould - a Heathcliff (or 
ven a de Flores) — then he exists first and 
remost as a figment of the white woman’s 
agination, as Richard Cummings sug- 
gets. There is, however, more to the 
h/Baines relationship than representing 
sanitised view of danger or sexual libera- 
m - and not only because Ada is physi- 
‘ally attacked by her husband for loving 
Baines. To dispute Baines’ Europeanness 
would be perverse, but Ada does not fall for 
him because he is white — or (more suspectly) 
because he is not Maori. Baines has Maori 
facial markings, but Ada too has etched out 
Maori patterns on the beach. She isn’t 
secretly hankering after a little bit of rough: 
both she and Baines want to disengage 
themselves from the pent-upness of being 
European. Unlike Othello, Baines is white; 
but to rest a judgment of such an emotion- 
ally intense film as The Piano on this seems a 
trifle mean-spirited — rather like dismissing 
Jane Eyre because reader, she married him. 
London E8 


Costume pictures 

From Adam Verney 

In your editorial (S&S February) you make 
no distinction between television and the 
cinema. But there is a difference, which is 
that the cinema is a spectacular medium - 
something which television could never be, 
probably not even when we have screens 
covering our living-room walls. The reason 
why most television drama is today 
unwatchable is that it tries to emulate the 
cinema, in the process betraying a poor 
understanding of what the cinema is. Good 
film-making does not consist of lighting 
effects that seek to draw attention to them- 
selves, nor does it consist in cutting to irrel- 
evant details. An example of the latter is a 
scene in the BBC’s current adaptation of 
Middlemarch, showing the arrival of a coach 
and horses. For no very clear reason, this 
scene is cut into about six shots, including a 
close-up of the horses’ heads as they pass in 
front of the camera. In fact, do we need the 
coach and horses at all? 

I would also like to take issue with Bob 
Baker’s obituary tribute to Victor Maddern. 
Maddern did not always play proletarians. 
I remember seeing him in a B film in the 
50s in which he played a solicitor. 
Walton-on-Thames, Surrey 


Adelaide Hall ‘ 


From Barry Sullivan 

As always, I read your February edition of 
Sight and Sound with pleasure. However, in 
reading your Obituaries listings for 1993, 
I failed after several read-throughs to find 
the name of Adelaide Hall. 

While primarily asingingartist and stage 
performer, Hall appeared in several films 
during her 70-year career in entertainment, 
perhaps the most notable being Alexander 
Korda’s classic, The Thief of Bagdad. Her con- 
tribution to all the fields of entertainment 
in which she participated will always be 
important and | feel her life should be right- 
fully acknowledged. 

London NW1 
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| BY MAIL ORDER FROM 
\2 - )ANGEROUS 
i] 
: 
¢ PO Box 1701, London SW9 OXD 
1 
i iQ! | Glitterbug £15.990 
\"¢ | Being At Home With Claude £14.99. 
i | Forbidden Love £14.990 
PX a | Boys On Film Vol One £14.990 
Boys On Film Vo! Two £14.99 
; | Boys On Film Vol Three £14.990 
a During | Claire Of The Moon £14.990 
eget lite a 9 ee Cannibals! nee : 
; Feed Them e Cannibals! A 
epeaorman BOS rink Norcissus £14.99 
é shot his own a ee , ; Lesbian Lykra Shorts £14.990 
LITTERBUG presents for the tirs 1 Two Of Us £12.99] 
time a small fraction of that 1 
record, with a retrospective of ! My Own Private Idaho £12.99 
the 70's and early 80’s. This ' Salmonberries £15.990 
unique vision of his personal! Swoon £14.990 
and professional life goes hi Sandra Bernhard: ; 
behind fe scamebat 1 Without You I'm Nothing £15.990 
many of his films, and Coy chases pilots 
is presented with an Sees piiaeke 
3 Wittengstein £14.99 0 
5 exclusive Nighthawks £14.99 0 
__ soundtrack by Strip Jack Naked £14.99 
\ Brian Eno. Man 4 Man Vol 1 £14,990 
Man 4 Man Vol 2 £14.990 
im Man 4 Man Vol 3 £14.990 
Je T’aime Moi Non Plus £14.990 
Being At Home 
With Cloud 


Lesbian Leather Shorts 
A Mid-Summer Night’s Dream 
Macho Dancer 


performances are superb, the direction is 
tighter than a rent boy’s vest, and if the opening 
scene doesn’t leave you gasping for breath, 

Paris is Burning 


you're probably dead already.” 


e Coming Out 
Paul Burston, Time Out 


Grief 
Oranges Are Not The Only Fruit 
Lesbian Lace Shorts 
Boys On Film Vols 4, 5 and 6 


AT LAST! The movie that 
dares to tell the Complefe truth 
about FORBIDDEN LOVE, 

the unashamed stories of lesbian lives! 
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THE BEST OF WORLD CINEMA O™ YOUR DOORSTEP 


The Shop on 


CR 137 £14.99 





CR142 £14.99 


CR129 £14.99 


Daughters 
of the Dust 


CR134 £12.99 

















|| THE SHOP 


ON THE 


| HIGH 


STREET 
This every- 
day story of 
Fascism won 
the best for- 
eign oscar in 


‘| 1965 
| ‘A brilliant 
| film’. The 


Sunday 


| Telegraph 


ALPHAVILLE 
Godard’s only 
venture into sci- 
ence fiction 
which is an 
acknowledged 
masaterpiece 
‘An amazing 
amalgam of 
film-noir and 
science fiction’ 
Time Out 


UN CHIEN 
ANDALOU 
Box set includ- 
ing two sound- 
track versions 
of Bunuel’s sur- 
real collabora- 
tion with 
Salvador Dali 
and the Faber & 
Faber book 
accompanying 
the film 


DAUGHTERS 
OF THE 
DUST 

*,..an elegant 
meditation on 
the tug between 
ancestral roots 
and the New 
World...’ 
Independent on 
Sunday 


Connoisseur and Academy 
titles are also available from 
leading video stockists 








NEW YEAR RELEASES 


A BLONDE IN 
LOVE A film 
from Milos 
Forman (One 
Flew Over the 
Cuckoo’s Nest) 
A brilliant comic 
view of Czech 
life in the 60’s 
*..one of the 
best films ever 
to come out of 
Czechoslovakia’ 
The Guardian 


CR 138 £14.99 


| CLOSELY 


| TRAINS 


| cessful Czech 
*| film of the era 





CR 139 £14.99 





MASCULIN 
FEMININ 
Godard’s 
revealing har- 
binger of the 
Paris unrest 
of May 1968 
‘Godard has 
succeeded in 
creating a 
new kind of 
cinema’ 
Richard Roud 
The Guardian 


ck 






Theorem 


MA 
SCU 


LIN 


FEMININ 


CR 141 £14.99 





CR 144 £14.99 


OBSERVED 


‘An astonish- 
ing piece..not 
to be missed’ 
The Times 
The most suc- 


winning best 
foreign oscar 
in 1967 


THEOREM 
Pasolini’s look 
at sexual repres- 
sion with 
Terence Stamp 
as the ‘Stranger’ 
causing havoc 
in a bourgeois 
family 











| DAISIES 
Madness 
mayhem and 
destruction 
in 60’s 
Czechoslova- 
kia which 
earned the 
film a ban on 
its release 


CR 140 £14.99 


ROGOPAG 
Four of 
Europe’s 
most exciting 
director’s of 
the sixties- 
Rosselini, 
Godard, 
Pasolini and 
Gregoretti- 
combine in 
this episodic 
film 


RoGoPaG 





CR 143 £14.99 


All these titles are available from CONNOISSEUR VIDEO at the mail order price shown plus postage and packing 


of £1.50 for the first tape and 50p per tape thereafter. 


@ To order any of the videos listed, please tick the appropriate box. 
For multiple orders enter the number required in the box. @-Credit card bookings only on our Hotline 071 957 8960. 
@ A full catalogue of over 100 Connoisseur and Academy titles can be obtained by telephoning 071 957 8957 during 
office hours or by leaving your name and address on our credit card hotline. ® Prices are inclusive of VAT. 

@ Please allow 28 days for delivery. ® Postage rates apply UK only. 


Please cut this coupon and send to: Mail Order Offer, 


Connoisseur Video Ltd, 10a Stephen Mews, London W1P:0AX 
Registered in England. Number 246 3593. VAT no. 448 8580 02 


Photoco pied coupons are also accepted 


oo pr NS Rr, See 
J oS ORDER FORM 

THE SHOP ON THE HIGH STREET CR137 A BLONDE IN LOVE CR138 

CLOSELY OBSERVED TRAINS CR139 DAISIES CR140 

MASCULIN FEMININ CR141 ALPHAVILLE CR142 

THEOREM CR144 ROGOPAG CR143 

UN CHIEN ANDALOU CR129 DAUGHTERS OF THE DUST CR134 


Total order value £ plus £ 


total value of £ 
Visa Access (tick box) 
Card Number 
Name 
Address 








p&p 
I enclose a cheque for the total, payable to Connoisseur Video Limited, or charge my credit card for the 


Expiry date 
Signature 





Delivery address (if different from above) 


Please tick box(es) for required videos or enter number required for multiple orders of each title 





Daytime phone no. 








